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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tus “crisis” is over, the Cabinet is reconstructed. It is the 

late Cabinet over again, with very partial changes. Lord Aber- 
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trator, a debater, and a statesman, this session, which exceeded 
the previous high estimate of his powers; and the elevated feeling 
which he has imported into public business is always valued by 
the Colonies. Mr. Gladstone remains in the care of the Budget; 
and Lord Clarendon will still oceupy his position as Minister of 
England in that correspondence with Austria and France which 
has assumed a character of such importance. 

In the course of the crisis more thau one irritating question has 
been settled, more than one show of resistance has been disarmed. 
The fragmentary question of consolidating the War departments, 
raised by Lord John Russell, is closed. The question of the War 
administration in its recent phase is closed. The question whe- 
ther, during a war, Lord Derby could muster a Hinistry, has 
The question whether the Whigs could 
not recover the exclusive possession of office, is answered by the 
reinstatement of the Coalition, with the exclusion of the Whig 
leader. The restless desire for some new Premier has been 
satisfied. It is to be confidently expected, from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s character and antecedents, that his accession to the chief 
post—so gratifying to his ambition, so stimulating to his inven- 
tive activity—will give a fillip to the war, both on paper and 
on the field. The closing of so many cross questions is caleulated 
at once to allay false hopes in any party sections, and to concen- 


been put to the test. 





deen, who had been the object of popular doubt, the Duke of | 
Newcastle, the object of a “dead set,” and Lord John Russell, 
who had lent himself to the Whig movement against “ the 
Peelite section” of the Cabinet, disappear. The vacancies which | 
they occasioned have opened the way for some redistribution of | 
offices, and the Government is settled according to what looks | 
like the general desire. We have to see whether general desire is | 
the best selecter of Ministers. 

The crisis of January 1855 differs from many that have pre- | 
ceded it in the fact, that, notwithstanding the usual reserves, 
it has virtually becon worked out before the public, and the 
course taken by the Sovereign has not been veiled. We can al- 
most see the Queen, with one of those folio sheets of bluish printed 
paper before her—the “ Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons ”—casting her eye down the list of the majority in the 
division of the 23d January, in order to find out for whom she 
should “send” in the first instance. Her Majesty of course 
knows the distribution of parties in the House of Commons; and, | 
tilling about two-thirds of that list, she would find the followers of | 
her former Prime Minister the Earl of Derby; for whom, there- | 
fore, according to the set rule in such cases, she sent. Lord | 
Derby, however, failed to obtain sufficient support, and he retired. 
The residue of the majority putatively belonged to Lord John 
Russell ; though he had led it rather by signals, from his post on 
a back bench, than ostensibly in person. He, then, was the next 
sent for: but he had not found the back benches a good place for 
recruiting, and he returned to the seat that he had chosen. He 
did not state that he was promised the support of a single man of | 
his late colleagues. Contrary to the usual precedent, her Majesty 
was now referred to the other side in the division—the minority : 
but there she found the leader de facto in the person of Lord Pal- 
merston, enjoying to a certain extent the confidence of a larger 
proportion of the whole House than that included even in the 
majority. Lord Palmerston’s commission appears to date from 
Monday; and on that day the town was full of rumours as 
to the impediments which he encountered, but which ne 
was resolved to overcome, even if he should construct his 
Cabinet out of unknown materials. The known materials saved 
him from that scandalous course: most of the late Ministers 
agreed to continue in their offices, with some slight change, 
derogatory to no one of the members who voluntarily took 
part. It was well understood that Lord Aberdeen desired to be 
released from office. On public grounds, and in justice, we think, 
to his reputation in the long run, the Duke of Newcastle had 
likewise determined to retire from official service, though not 
from the service of the country. Lord John Russell is ad- 
mitted to have excluded himself from office; and the resem- 
blance which we pointed out in his position to that of his 
Majesty of Prussia has been recognized in the most popular man- 
ner. These three Ministers constitute the only secessions from 
the late Government. Lord Aberdeen’s place is filled by Lord 
Palmerston—nothing loth. The Duke of Neweastle’s place is 
undertaken by Lord Panmure; who has had experience in the 
administration of the War department, and has shown by the 
advice which he gave to Lord John Russell that he can profit by 
the experience of the late Ministry. He absorbs into the larger 
office that of Secretary at War. Sir George Grey is transferred to 








the Home Office, and Mr. Sidney Herbert goes to the Colonial 
Department. The last arrangement is as promising as any of the 
others. Mr. Herbert has shown qualifications as an adminis- 


trate the attention of Parliament on the main business of the day. 
We do not know whether the reconstructed Cabinet has received 
such an increase of administrative strength as to secure all that is 
desirable. Still less do we know whether Lord F’almerston is 
really strong enough for the tremendous task which is befure him. 
But few men have undertaken to head a Cabinet, at a time of so 
much importance, with so many promises of support. 





Lord Derby’s statement in the House of Lords, on Thursday 
evening, supplied an omission in the accounts of the Ministerial 
negotiations. Substantially, it was a defence of himself against 
the objections of his party, that ho should have attempted to 
form a Coalition, and should have sacrificed some offices in the 
Cabinet to obtain the assistance of members of the late Go- 
vernment; and Lord Derby took a strong standing-place when 
he rested on the broad ground of patriotism, and the necessity 
of enabling the Queen’s Government to go on again as soon as 
possible. After undertaking the duty intrusted to him by 
the Queen, he sought the assistance of Lord Palmerston, and com- 
missioned him to invite the codperation of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. Late in the evening, Lord Palmerston sent a 
note simply declining; a courteous note from Mr. Gladstone con- 
tained a passage implying that Lord Palmerston himself had 
started the difficulty; and Lord Derby was “surprised.” By his 
endeavour, he practically confessed that, in the subdivided state 
of the House of Commons, his “strong” party was not strong 
enough to form a Government alone; and he could do no more 
than attempt to reconstruct a “Coalition,” against which he and 
his friends have levelled such constitutional Puilippice. 





With Lord John Russell's further explanations on Monday, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s rejoinder, we trust that the question which 
gave Lord John occasion for breaking up the late Ministry is laid 
at rest. To continue the interpellations, would benefit no indivi- 
dual, but would reopen a source of public irritation. We now 
have the whole case before us on the statement of both sides. The 
implication in the first instance was, that the Duke of Newcastle, 
taking part in the division of the office that he held, had a strong 
wish to retain the military half of that post, with a “ commendable 
ambition ”"—alias a self-overrating tenacity ; and that any improved 
arrangement was so hopeless, that Lord John resigned in despair 
and disgust. The facts are, that the Duke of Neweastle did not 
take part in the construction of the new Secretaryship of War, but 
expressly declared that the administrative details of the office left 
him no time for the work of construction, and he asked for a plan 
from his colleagues. Lord John Russell might have assisted in 
that necessary service. He had leisure, for he had no office involy- 
ing administrative details. He had been a member of the Mili- 
tary Commission of 1837; he professed to have studied the sub- 
ject, and had already undertaken to urge the reconstruction upon 
his colleagues. By his leisure, by his presumed familiarity with 
the subject, by his having drawn such solemn attention to it, he, 
of all men in the Cabinet, was the one most deeply responsible for 
superintending the reform. Yet he took no effective means to 
carry out the conclusions of the Commission in which he partici- 

ated seventeen years before—during twelve of which years he 
fad been a Minister, and upwards of five years at the head of the 
Government, He contented himself with notes and conversations 
about a fragmentary plan, of which he was not sure whether it was 
given up or not. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





The Duke of Neweastle had not retained the office by a “ strong 


wish,” but offered to keep either or neither part of the divided of- 
fice; just as, subsequently, he told his chief in the Cabinet to do 
with him what he liked the public service. But it appears 
that Lord John Russell was prevented from looking straight at ob- 
jects: by some obliquity, or preconception, or too much haste for a 
ee ascertainment of facts, he has been, throughout, hurried 
rom mistake to mistake. 

Newcastle held was divided, the Duke went on fulfilling the duties 
of the military half, by the unanimous wish of the entire Cabinet ; 
a fact which Lord John allowed himself so little pains to ascer- 
tain for himself, that he supposed the Duke of Neweastle to have 
kept the office at his own wish solely. 

rd John Dg ne to act at last upon the restless impulse of 
conscience. He had been impressed by the statements from the 
Crimea, and he could not oppose Mr. Roebuck's motion to inquire 
into that “heartrending” case. It is easy to believe that he was 
strongly impressed ; for to be impressed by vivid statements, and 
by the opinions of others, is characteristic of Lord John. In Min- 
isters of State, however, something more than sympathy or im- 
pressibility is wanted—their duty demands action. Lord John 
was in office, and it was his duty to see that what he thought ne- 
cessary was done, or to retire from a post in which his presence 
was a fiction and a fraud for those who trusted him. Yet he does 
not move till Mr. Roebuck moves: the action then is not Rus- 
sell’s, but Roebuck’s ; and the course which he takes is not to pro- 
mote the objects of the inquiry, which he could have done where 
he was, but to retire to a position from which he neither acts Min- 
isterially nor gives his vote as a private Member. 


When Mr. Roebuck gave notice of his motion, Lord John re- 


signed before the event. Before the event also, the Duke of 
Newcastle informed Lord Aberdeen that it was his settled pur- 
pose to resign after the event, be the vote adverse or favour- 
able. Lord John has looked at the facts so hastily as to suppose 
the two cases to be identical. It was a complaint that Lord John 


resigned without informing his colleagues; and he observes, that | 


the Duke of Newcastle committed the same offence in not in- 
forming his colleagues. Lord John does not perceive, that the 


reservation which was a vice in Lord John’s case was a virtue in | 


the Duke’s. It was the more so since the Duke had not fulfilled 
an intention, and to have told his colleagues might have invited 
their opposition to the completion of his resolve. But a compa- 
rison of the two eases exhibits their contrast. Both Ministers 
resolved to resign; but Lord John evaded the trial in Parliament, 
the Duke awaited it. The Duke virtually said—*I will stand 
the brunt of the hostile motion; but by resigning, I will take 
care that the Cabinet sustains no injury, regardless of my own 
osition.” Lord John virtually said—* I will not face the attack ; 

will look after my own position, regardless of the Government 
and my colleagues,” 





On resuming office, the Government finds its foreign relations | 
proceeding as before ; and, unlappily, the condition of our army in | 
the Crimea proceeds without essential change. There may be im- 
provements attained or contemplated, but the latest accounts re- | 
present to us the soldiers constantly converted into invalids, in 
numbers that swamp the hospitals and overrun the room allotted. 
Lord Raglan tells us, that there “ would be no other cause of suf- 
fering than the severity of a Crimean winter, and the duties im- 
posed of carrying on a siege in such a climate at this season of the 
year,” “if the Commissariat were adequately provided with trans- | 
port, and the huts could be at once brought up.” Alas, in the | 
negation of that unfortunate “if” a world of suffering is included. 
And all the labour of the Ministerial reconstruction, which has | 
absorbed our attention for the last fortnight, can have done no- 
thing to better the condition of that suffering army. The future 
of the war, the fate of armies hereafter, may be modified; but the 
Oriental Walcheren has not been retrieved by the change of per- | 
sons that has been with so much labour accomplished. 

The new Government enters upon an unbroken course of pro- 
ceedings, but with much enlarged duties and great contingencies 
imminent. The last appeal which the Western Powers have made 
to Prussia by offering fer permission to conclude a separate treaty, 
so that she pledge herself to the same liabilities which Austria has 
undertaken, is not likely to have any effect, except to widen the 
severance between the Government of Berlin and the Three Pow- 
ers. The withdrawal of Russian troops from the Austrian frontier 
has, probably, a strategic as well as a political purpose. If it fail 
in the latter, it may be advantageous in the former. It may be 
accounted for by the report that the Allies have so far advanced 
their preparations as to be on the point of placing a French a 
where Prussia proposed to carry on, in military action, her wor 
of duplicity—on the borders of Poland. 

In another despatch to the German Powers, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys has put questions which, as he says, answer themselves, 
and inform the world that the relations between the Courts of 
Prussia and Russia are of the most intimate and delicate kind ; 
and that Russia was prepared for a campaign in Transylvania. 
The rumour that Austrian ships have been attacked by Russian 
artillery may be premature, but it is one of the innumerable signs 
of uneasiness prevailing upon the whole of the extended line be- 
tween Austria and her quondam ally. The German Confederation 
have agreed to place their force upon a war footing, but not yet in 
marching order. 

A debate which has just taken place in the Piedmontese 
Chamber of Deputies shows, that all parties in that intelligent | 


When the office which the Duke of 


Parliament appreciate the actual situation of Europe and thei 
pending contest in which Piedmont advances to talke bey bw 

| a share. The question before the Chamber was the anthorite 
which the Crown had asked for fulfilling the recent treaty with 
the Three Powers. In leading the opposition to that Proposal] 
Signor Farina rested upon grounds of policy, to a certain degreg 
selfish, but statesmanlike in their nature—he holding that it 
would be premature for Piedmont to take an active part in ¢h 
alliance until Germany should have united in combination egnings 
Russia. Other members discussed the subject with a broad view 
and a practical grasp that might be imitated with advantage jy 
our own House of Commons; and the Minister Cavour supported 
the measure of the Government with a spirit that has struck g 
chord in Europe as well as in the Chamber. 

It is evident that in falling in again with the movements of the 
Allies, our Government will have to conduct its operations upon a 
larger scale and with an accelerated stride. We must haye no 
more Crimean expeditions to make useless “ blows” upon the 
extremities of Russia, or Baltic expeditions under Admirals that 
dispute their own orders. At a Mansionhouse dinner this week 
Sir Charles Napier has levelled a charge against the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that, notwithstanding the ridiculous form jg 
which it is expressed, cannot be passed over. The public might 
awkwardly agree with Sir Charles Napier, that Sir James Gra. 
ham cannot honourably remain at the Admiralty unless he can 
stamp the proceedings of his Admiral with such a character as to 
render the name of Sir Charles a blot upon the Navy-list. 


Drbates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 5, North American Fisheries Bill read a first 
time. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6. Cathedral Appointments Act Continuance Bill read a third time 
and passed— Bills of Exchange Bills read a third time and passed — North Americay 
Fisheries Bill read a second time—Protection of Purchasers against Judgments; 
Lord St. Leonards’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, Feb. 8. Formation of the Ministry; Earl Granville’s, Earl of Derby's, 
and Marquis of Lansdowne’s Speeches—North American Fisheries Bill committed, 


Hovsr or Commons. Monday, Feb. 5. North American Fisheries Bill read a 
third time and passed—Balaklava; Explanation by Admiral Berkeley—Lord John 


| Russell's Explanation in reply to the Duke of Newcastle. 


| consequence in whose hands the conduct of the war is placed. 


Tuesday, ¥eb. 6. Ministerial Interregnum; Desultory Conversation. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7. Supply; Supplementary Ordnance Estimates— Hospitals at 
Scutari; Mr. Stafford’s Remarks— Public Libraries and Museums; Mr. Ewart’s Bill 
read a second time. 

Thursday, Feb. 8. Supply; Vote for the Navy—State of the Crimean Army; 
Exaggerated Statements corrected by Lord John Russell. 

Friday, Feb. 9. Writ for New Windsor, vacated by Lord Charles Wellesley—Sir 
Charles Napier’s Mansionhouse Speech; Admiral Berkeley’s Statement—Supply ; 
Supplemental Civil Estimates— Ways and Means Committee. 


TIME- TABLE, 








The Lords. ' The Commons. 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday .ccoscerccesss 5 e+. oh 30m Monday .ssecceesceces 4h 4... Gh Om 
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=_Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 4h 5m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, sh 45m 
this Session, 18; — 39h 55m this Session, 23; — &Sh im 








Lorp Joun Russewx’s Last ExPLanation. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday. when the adjournment was 
moved, Lord Joun Russet took occasion to make a long speech in fur- 
ther explanation of his resignation. He could not refrain from noticing 
“a publication of what is stated to be a speech of the Duke of New- 
castle, made elsewhere,” unless he were content to allow what he thought 
“grave errors to become established and settled in the public mind.” 
That speech, he thought, placed the question too much as a dispute be- 
tween himself and the Duke of Newcastle, 

“Tt appeared to me at the end of last session, that the composition of the 
Government was such that, not relying upon party support, it did not create 
any great attachment or enthusiasm, axd frequent defeats attended the pro- 
positions that were made; but in ordinary circumstances, I should have 
thought these defeats a sufficient reason to allow me to state to the Ear! of 
Aberdeen that it was not advisable that such a Government should continue, 
and that I could no longer attempt to conduct the business of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. But there was a great question then pend- 
ing—a great question which is still pending—namely, that of the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The House gave its confidence to the Government upon 
that subject ; and I stated, and I thought I was justified in stating, that so 
long as I thought the war would be prosecuted in a vigorous and efficient 
manner we should be justified in holding office in spite of the defeats that 
I have mentioned. There is another considvraticn of a general nature 
which I wish to place before the House—namely, that it is of the utmost 
My belief is 
that if Lord North had conducted the Seven Years war, we should not have 
had to boast of the conquest of Canada; and that if Lord Chatham had 
conducted the war of American Independence, we should not have had to 
deplore the capitulations of Saratoga and Yorktown, and to behold the 
triumphent fleet of an enemy riding in the Channel. Of so much conse- 
quence is it in whose hands the conduct of a war is placed, But if this 
be so, the House, I am sure, will not think that it was unreasonable in me, 
being the principal member of the Government to answer in this House for 
the conduct of the war, not relying upon measures of internal improvemevt, 
upon which we had the undoubted confidence of the country—you will not 
I think consider it was an unreasonable anxiety on my part that I should 
watch with the utmost care the prosecution of the war.” 

As to the particular points in dispute, First, the Duke of Newcastle 
objected to the statement that there was a “strong wish” on his part to 
hold the office of Secretary of State for the War Department. But se- 
veral members of the Cabinet had so stated it to Lord John; and Lord 
Aberdeen’s letter, where he said that “no objection whatever was made 
to the choice of the War Department by the Duke,” made the matter 
very clear. True, the Duke of Newcastle declared himself ready to hold 


| either or neither of the offices ; but Lord Aberdeen, who had great confi- 


dence in the Duke’s abilities, proposed to leave the choice of departments 
to himself, Had Lord Aberdeen requested Lord John to take the War 
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February 10, 1850. 


department, he would have felt it his duty to accept it, though with 
at reluctance, it being totally alien to his habits of business. 

Next, it was said that he had imputed errors to the Duke of Newcastle 
with respect to the Ninety-seventh Regiment. Now he had mentioned 
those things to show the inefficiency of the system. Not that he felt 
that the Duke of Newcastle was unfit for the War department, but that 
either the Prime Minister should have constantly exerted himself to 


hurry on preparations, or that the War Minister should have been a | 


of extraordinary authority and energy : “had the Prime Minister 
en man whose persuasions and dispositions led him to hasten on with 
eagerness the preparations and arrangements for war, the Duke of New- 
castle would have been perfectly competent for the department which he 
held.” In conformity with that opinion, he had written to the Duke, 
saying, “ you have done all you could do,”—meaning, that having been 
overruled by departments he could not do more. With regard to the 
statement that he had, on the 10th of December changed his opinion on 


the subject, Lord John explained, that there were two qucstions, one re- | 


lating to the constitution of the War department, the other to the person 
who should hold it. About the former he had consulted Lord Panmure ; 
who gave him his opinion, but advised him not to bring about a rupture 
of the Government. What he stated to Lord Aberdeen related to that 

al; but he might have stated that he should not bring the personal 
question before the Cabinet, since, if carried, it would have driven Lord 
Aberdeen from the Government. The personal question he left in abey- 
ance. Lord John admitted that he very likely ought to have submitted 
the question to the judgment of the Cabinet, and if the Cabinet decided 
against him, to have resigned at once: but, under the circumstances, he 
was then averse to going that length. Lord Palmerston was entirely 
right in saying that he had not taken the right time or mode of resigning. 
It was an error not to have fully considered the position he would be in 
if a motion for inquiry were made. But having committed that error, 
he would have been guilty of a greater error, “an error of morality— 
and there can be no sound politics without sound morality ’’—had he re- 
sisted inquiry and professed himself satisfied with arrangements he felt 
to be unsatisfactory. Neither could he, as suggested, have stood by his 
colleagues, and on defeat, have resigned with them; because a majority 


might have declared in favour of the Government partly on his assurance | 


that he was not dissatisfied with the conduct of the war, While his re- 
sigration has been called hasty, he was struck by a statement in the 
h ascribed to the Duke of Newcastie, that, some days before the 
meeting of Parliament, he had placed his resignation in the hands of Lord 
Aberdeen. Lord John had been kept totally ignorant of that resignation ; 
“and,” he continued, “as my resignation was accepted, I must say I 
think my noble friend’s advice to the Queen immediately to accept it, 
without any further communication with me, was somewhat hasty.” 

“ And now, Sir, you will perhaps permit me to observe, that, having been 
subject to many slanderous attacks ou account of the course which I then 
pursued—having been made a mark for obloquy for the last week on account 
of the step which I took—I have only to say that if my past public life does 
not justify me from the charges of selfishness and of treachery —(Loud cheers 
from the Ministerial side)—I1 shall seek no argument for the purposes of de- 
fence. It is not that I propose to live down such calumnies; but I do hope 
that I have anticipated them by the course which I have pursued during a 
somewhat extended public life. I may here be allowed to observe upon one 

hrase which is said to have been used by the noble Duke—namely, that he 

ad said to the Earl of Aberdeen, when | first letter was received, ‘ Do not 
give Lord John Russell any pretext for leaving the Government. Accept 
my resignation.’ (‘“* Hear!” and laughter from the Opposition.) Now, 1 
must say, considering that for nearly two years I had been a suborcinate 
member of the Earl of Aberdeen’s Government—that I had consented, after 
holding the office of Prime Minister for five years and a half, to serve under 
Lord Aberdeen, and had done my best to promote the success of his Admin- 
istration—that I had consented to the diminished importance of the great 
wy Aes which I belonged,—I must say, 1 think such a sneer on the part of 
the Duke of Newcastle was somewhat misplaced. (Cheers.) I wonder it 
should not have occurred to him, ‘ These objections to my continuing to hold 
this office must be sincere. It may even be possible that there is some de- 
ficiency in my management of this great department.’ (‘‘ Hear!” anda 
laugh.) But it does not seem to have occurred to him as within the range 
of possibility that he might not be absolutely faultless in his conduct of the 
office which he held—(Zaughter)—and that I should have had any other 
than some indirect motive in wishing for a change in that department.” 

Lord John again referred to the case of Lord Goderich, now Earl of 
Ripon, to show that there was a precedent for the arrangement be pro- 

sed—to substitute Lord Palmerston for the Duke of Newcastle; and 

e lauded the patriotism of Lord Ripon—intimating that the Duke of 
Newcastle would have done well to follow his example. 

Having finished these statements, Lord John informed the House, that 
he had accepted her Majesty’s commands to form an Administration; that 
he had accepted them, feeling it incumbent on him not to shrink from 
the task ; but that he had found insuperable objections to the accomplish- 
ment of that duty. But whoever formed a Government, he thought the 
House would feel that it would be its duty to support the Executive in 
se measures they may think necessary. 

efore he sat down, Lord John expressed regret for the omissions 
pointed out by Sir De Lacy Evans, when he moved the vote of thanks 
to the Army. 


as the present, between persons who did not meet on the floor of the same 
House, and who had recently been colleagues ; and he proposed to follow 
Lord John only through the earlier part of his observations, confining 
himself to matters of fact. It was not necessary or just to advert to the 
assumption of office by the Duke of Newcastle, because his retention of 
office took effect “ with the full, unqualified, unhesitating sanction of the 
entire Cabinet,” and on the entire Cabinet the responsibility must rest. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





| ment hesitated to accede to a p 
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the two questions—the change of men and the change in departments— 
which Lord John Russell had described. Lord Aberdeen was not cog- 
nizant of any such distinction ; and the conduct of Lord John up to the 
23d January was in harmony with the impression he conveyed to Lord 
Aberdeen in December. Lord John had said that he was dissatisfied be- 
cause no preparations had been made for the next campaign ; but his col- 
leagues were not aware that he required such preparations. Mr. Gladstone 
showed, by quoting the Duke of Neweastle’s speech, that Lord John was 
incorrect in saying that the Duke had placed his resignation in the hands 
of Lord Aberdeen ; the fact being that he had done no such thing—he had 
told Lord Aberdeen that he should resign, whatever decision might be 
come to in Parliament. The case of Lord Ripon did not apply to the 
case of the Duke of Newcastle. A perfectly straightforward and above- 
board proposal was made to Lord Ripon; and, like a gentlemanly, up- 
right, and honourable politician, he gave way to the proposal. Did the 
Duke of Newcastle resist any proposition of the kind, made by regular 
and responsible persons ? 

“Did his course differ from that taken by Lord Ripon? Is he to be ex- 
posed to an invidious contrast with that nobleman, as if he had for one mo- 

r ition ting from the head of the 
Government? Nosuchthing. Why, Sir, my noble friend went further than 
Lord Ripon did, for Lord Ripon, as he fairly tells the public, [in a letter 
published in the newspapers, last week,] made no offer, but acceded to a pro- 
—_ that had been made to him. The noble Duke, in a letter addressed to 
ord Aberdeen, requested the Prime Minister, on his own part and on the 
part of my right honourable friend the Secretary at War, to make such dis- 
position, and such disposition only, of both their offices as might be best for 
the advantage of the Government and the benefit of the public service. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) 1 must say, therefore, that on this point I 
think my noble friend behind me, in his anxiety to do full justice to Lord 
Ripon, has really done scant justice to the Duke of Newcastle,” 

Expressing a desire that this controversy should be wound up, Mr. 
Gladstone trusted that nothing he had said made him a party, by conni- 
vance or otherwise, to the charges of treachery or cowardice brought 
against Lord John Russell. The man deserves contempt who can make 
such charges, and neither from him nor from his colleagues had they re- 
ceived credence. 





Tue INTERREGNUM., 

Some conversation toook place on Tuesday respecting the delay expe- 
rienced in the formation of a Ministry. Mr. Bentinck represented it as 
disastrous both for the prospects and the character of the country. He 
intimated, on the authority of public rumour, that Lord Palmerston had 
first consented, and then had declined to join Lord Derby in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry; that Lord John Russell had tried, and had fuiled, 
“ Nobody could feel surprise that public men should hesitate before they 
join their fortunes with his in office.” Lord Palmerston had since un- 
dertaken to form a Ministry; but, still speaking from public rumour, he 
was told that Lord Palmerston’s difficulty arose from “the determina- 
tion of certain public men to force a preponderance of their own party 
into the formation of a new Government.” Such a state of things was 
discreditable, and called for an expression of opinion from the House, 
Sir Cuartes Woop described Mr. Bentinck’s course as without prece- 
dent. ‘The proper time to ask for explanations will be when the new 
Ministers are in the House. Mr, Wurresipe and Mr, F, Scorr defended 
Mr. Bentinck, and attacked the late Ministry. Mr. Lasovcnere pointed 
out how the character of the House would be affected by desultory dis- 
cussions of that kind, which could promote no public object. Mr, 
Muntz said the House was in a humiliating position, waiting 
while “ two or three great families” adjusted their interests. Mr. MALINs 
pursued this theme, and followed it by a disquisition on the state of par- 
ties arising from the break-up in 1845-’46, which rendered Parliamentary 
government all but impossible. ‘Themost powerful party in the country, 
because it has not a majority over all the parties combined, has no voice 
in the management of the affairs of the country. A small party of not 
more than forty, who refused to act with that old party, their natural al- 
lies, stand between two parties, and yet upon that small party it falls to 
govern the country. Mr. Srvarr Worr.ey said that these discussions 
could only embarrass the course and increase the difficulties of Lord 
Palmerston, the one man who could command the confidence of the 
nation. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Mautns, Mr. Roxnvecx said that he 
had not moved for his Committee, because he wished that it should obtain 
the confidence of the country—that some leading Members of the House 
should sit on the Committee: but until he knew who would form the 
Government he could not make a selection. With regard to the forma- 


| tion of an Administration, Mr. Roebuck counselled Lord Palmerston to 


| new Ministers. 


put anybody aside who threw difficulties in his way. The country had 
declared itself, and on the country he might rely if he acted without re- 
gard to party or persor al considerations, 

ForMATION OF THE MINISTRY. 

Earl Granvit_e, in moving the adjournment of the Lords on Thursday, 
until Friday next, explained his own position in the House as one of the 
During the last two Administrations, it happened that 
the Prime Minister sat in the House of Lords. Even in Lord Aberdeen’s 
presence he might be allowed to say, that, having had opportunities of 


. 2 f , | appreciating his qualities, he regarded Lord Aberdeen as “one of t 
Mr. GLapstToNE commented on the inconvenience of such discussions | 


The Duke of Newcastle had no means of knowing that Lord John Russell | 
r i- | qualities as a leader of that House have not*only secured him devoted 
bination of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle suited the exi- | 


was willing to take the office. Lord John said he did not think the com- 
gency of the country ; but did he make that opinion known to the Go- 
vernment until the month of November? (No, no /’ from Lord John 
Russell.) Then to the words of his note—“* You have done all you 


could,” he had added these—“ but you have been obstructed and over- | 


ruled by other departments ”’: the latter words were not quoted from the | 


note, but the words of the note were emphatic—‘t You have done all that 
could be done, and'I am sanguine of success.” With respect to Lord 


John’s change of opinion, Mr. Gladstone showed that Lord Aberdeen had | 


not had the means of ascertaining the nature of the distinction between 


most generous-minded, liberal, just, and courageous men” with whom 
he had ever assoviated. The times are now more critical than when 
Lord Aberdeen assumed office, and Lord Granville felt that it was some- 
thing of an incongruity that he should be the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, even as a matter of form, owing to the precedence given to him by 
the office he occupies. He could only say that it would be unfair to 
himself, to those able men within the Government, and almost disrespectful 
to the House, if he had undertaken it without being able to go for support, 
advice, and guidance, to the Marquis of Lansdowne; whose preéminent 


friends, but have become proverbial on every side and in every corner of 
that assembly. 

With a great deal of what had transpired since the resignation of the 
late Cabinet he was not acquainted ; some concerned in those transactions 
were present, and might explain; but this he could say, that no public 
men or political parties had laid themselves open to the charge of self- 
application or want of public spirit on the occasion. Lord Palmerston 
has been successful in forming a Ministry ; and its principles will be iden- 
tieally the same as those which guided the late Cabinet. Where oppor- 
tunities occur for internal improvement, they will not be neglected; but 
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the paramount object to which the energy of the Government and the wis- 
dom of Parliament should be applied is the prosecution of the war, with 
all the power and activity possible. At one time, all parties gave way to 
exaggerated feelings of exultation, but now they are in danger of giving 
way to despondency. Nodoubt, there has been great discomfort, sickness, 
and loss of life, in the army in the Crimea; but it would not be becoming 
in the Government or the people of this country to indulge in feelings of des- 
pondency which that brave army does not share. Our resources are unlimit- 
ed; we are only at the beginning of those resources; and more has been 
achieved than this country ever before achieved in a great Continental war 
during an equal period. Relying with confidence on the continuance of in- 
timate and cordial relations with France and Austria while Lord Clarendon 
directs foreign affairs, and benefiting by experience, Lord Palmerston and 
his colleagues will carry on the war with all possible vigour and energy, 
until that day, and not one day later, when a just and honourable peace, 
comprehending both the interests of Europe and the honour of this country, 
shall be attained. 
could appeal to the Parliament and the country for support. 

















































































udge of the course he had taken ; for it is right that the 
country should ow the motives of public men, and the difficulties that 
frequently prevent the formation of an Administration. Without further 
preface, he made a statement, beginning with a review of the position of 
affairs when the late Government resigned. At the commencement of 


in a position to 


making any motion that implied a censure of t!.: Government. 
was no easy task. If they implied a censure, they were called upon 
to move a vote of want of confidence ; if they moved a direct vote of cen- 
sure, it was said to be for party purposes; if they took neither course, and 
remained silent, they were charged with being accessorics after the fact. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties, the great Conservative party felt bound 
to bring forward no vote of censure on the Government. But soon after 
Parliament reassembled, a gentleman in the other House—a supporter of 
the Government—party you can hardly call it, “but of that great body 
split up into various ramifications of parties, and who pass by the name 
of Liberals in this country’’—gave notice of a motion which led to a 
result unparalleled in history. Had that division taken place on Fri- 
day instead of Monday, little more than one half of the Conservative 
«Opposition would have been in their places to pass a vote of cen- 
sure; but when they were invited to give a vote of confidence, it 
was impossible that they should not give expression to their views. 
The vote was accepted as a test of confidence, and the Government 
as a whole could not muster more than 148 out of 650 Members. 
The majority of 305 was the same to a unit as that which two 
years ago ejected Lord Derby’s Government from office; though on 
the former occasion it was 305 to 286, while on the present 


and of the Liberal sections about 100 voted on one side and 100 on the 
other. Such being the result of the division, he was not surprised when 
on the following evening he was commanded to wait upon the Queen; 
and it became necessary that he should maturely consider the position of 
the country. In ordinary times he wouid have accepted the responsi- 
bility ; but under existing circumstances, he was bound to consider the 
interest of the country. ‘There can be no more honourable position than 
that of chief Minister of the Crown supported by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but no man of honour would expose himself to the intolerable and 
galling servitude of a Minister on sufferance, dependent from day to day 
on precarious majorities, except from motives of the purest patriotism 
and from absolute necessity. It was his duty to consider his position 
not only as regards men but as regards numerical strength. It is 
true, he could have filled several offices in a manner that would 
have commanded the approbation of all parties. For the War 


vast experience, not a military man himself, but possessed of a mind emi- 
nently military, and who had proved himself a successful minister of war. 
He might have had recourse to a class who when excluded from office are 
usually characterized as “ a necessary infusion of new blood,” but who 
when in office are called “an enlistment of raw recruits.” And when 
he spoke of new blood, his friends would not deem it invidious in him to 
say that he should have had the support and assistance, the unrivalled 
eloquence and commanding talents of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
As to numerical strength, he was still honoured with the confidence of 
280 gentlemen, who after the expiry of two years remain faithful to their 
engagements : but though he might rely on them, still he might fall, as 
he had fallen before, from a combination of parties. ‘* What reason had 
I to suppose that the same combination would not arise? It is the 
same House of Commons ; there are the same persons, and there are the 
same parties, so far as I can judge from the construction of the late 
Government, and so far as I can assume from the construction of the 
present Government: so that there might have been the same combi- 
nation of parties by which I was formerly assailed.” 

It is said that the House of Commons would support any Government 
acoepting the responsibilities of office: but Lord Derby doubted—when 
Lord Palmerston was the one man called for by the voice of the country, 
when Mr. Roebuck had declared that Lord Palmerston was the only per- 
son fit to govern the country—when Lord John Russell had generously 
sacrificed himself to a colleague, declaring that Lord Palmerston was the 
only person to conduct the military affairs of the country—whether there 
would have been an abstinence from opposition. These were not the 
only considerations which induced him to seek the coédperation of Lord 
Palmerston. He readily acknowledged Lord Palmerston’s great abilities, 
his great official experience, his popularity; and, though it is not a usual 
ground to be stated in Parliament, he admitted that the confidence felt in 
him by those with whom on the Continent we are in strict alliance, and his 
acquaintance with all the details and difficulties of diplomacy, are great 
and legitimate qualifications to which no party could be insensible. Im- 
pressed with the view that he must have extraneous aid to secure a strong 
Government, he waited on the Queen, and obtained her permission, not 
only to request the assistance of Lord Palmerston, but through him of 
one or two of those with whom he had recently acted, whose presence 
was desirable not only on account of the support and countenance they 
would give to Lord Palmerston in joining the Government, but on ac- 
count of their personal merit and experience. Bound to consider the in- 
terests of the Crown and the welfare of the country, he felt he could not 
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With these sentiments and intentions, Ministers | 


The Earl of Derny took the opportunity afforded him, feeling that it | 
was but his duty to place the House, the country, and his political friends, | 


the session, the great Conservative party felt it their duty to abstain from | 
But that | 


it is 305 to 148. Of these 300, the Conservatives constituted about 200, | 








(Saturday, 
promise her Majesty a strong Government without some extraneous aid: 
but he assured her Majesty, that if all other combinations failed, she 
should not be left without a Government, but that, whether with or with. 
out better hopes, the party with whom he acted would place themselyeg 
unreservedly at her Majesty’s disposal. And here he would correct g 
statement that her Majesty had sought to fetter his discretion: not on] 
was no restriction placed in his way, but her Majesty made not the 
slightest difficulty as to any one subject which he had submitted'to her, 

Lord Derby waited upon Lord Palmerston at his house. Lord Pal. 
merston said he should be unwilling without the codperation of some of 
his friends to give that assistance which otherwise he did not express 
himself disinclined to afford. Lord Derby named two of his colleagues, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Sidney Herbert, with whom he might be most 
desirous of acting, and went so far as to discuss Lord Palmerston’s future 
position in the Government; stating to him that it would not be possible 
for any Minister to combine the onerous duties of the War department 
with the lead of the House of Commons; that, by an act of self-abnega. 
| tion and forbearance, for which he deserves the highest credit, Mr, 
Disraeli had waived all claim to the leadership, and would willingly act 
under Lord Palmerston; and that he hoped “such a surrender might 
render more easy two of the friends of the noble Viscount, who might be 
willing to act under the noble Viscount, though they might be less wil. 
ling to act under my right honourable friend.” On quitting Lord Pal- 
merston, he informed him that her Majesty would leave a messenger in 
waiting to receive the result of his communication with Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

“I certainly returned from the interview with a very strong impression 
| upon my mind that the noble Viscount was ready and willing, if he should 
| obtain the concurrence of his late colleagues, to join, in unison with them, 
the Administration which I was endeavouring to form; and the statement 
he made to me was, that of course he could give no definitive answer till he 
had the opportunity of communicating with them, but that he hoped ina 
very short time, probably before the post went out, but at all events in a very 
few hours, to convey to me the final decision at which he arrived. I did not 
| hear from the noble Viscount until half-past nine o’clock at night.” 

A Peer inquired at what time the noble Earl left Lord Palmerston’s ?] 
ord Denny—‘'I left the noble Viscount shortly before two o'clock; and 
at half-past nine, just as I had written to the noble Viscount that it was im- 
possible for me longer to detain the messenger if he was to arrive at Wind- 
sor that night, I received with considerable surprise a note from the noble 
Viscount. I am not going to trouble your Lordships with the precise terms 
of that note; but it certainly did surprise me to receive from the noble Vis- 
count, after a delay of so long a time, a note merely stating that, upon full 
and complete reflection, he had come to the conclusion that if he were to 
join my Government he could not give to it that support which I was good 
enough to think his presence would insure ; that he had communicated with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Sidney Herbert, according to my desire, but that 
they would write answers to me, and he thought it better that they should 
| doso. At half-past twelve that night I received a note from Mr. Gladstone, 
and between seven and eight the following morning I received one from Mr. 
Sidney Ilerbert, both written in kind and courteous terms—terms of which 
I certainly could have no reason whatever to complain ; but I certainly was 
struck with this expression in Mr. Gladstone’s note, after stating that Lord 
Palmerston had communicated to him the wish I had expressed that he 
should form part of the Administration—‘I also learned from him (Lord 
Palmerston) that he is not of opinion that he can himself render you useful 
service in that Administration.’ Now, my Lords, I confess I received that 
note with some surprise, because I had reason to suppose, that when, at two 


| 


| o'clock, I left the noble Viscount, bis consent depended in a great measure 


upon the concurrence of his late colleagues; but at half-past twelve the 
same night I received this note from Mr. Gladstone, stating that the noble 


| Viscount, in communicating my message to him, had stated at the same 


department he might have had the support of a noble Lord of | 





time that he could not concur in being a member of the Government.” 

Lord Derby then informed the Queen that he had not succeeded ; ad- 
vised her Majesty to try whether any stronger Administration could be 
formed ; and repeated his offer in the event of failure. It might be asked 
why he had not sought codperation in another quarter—why he had not 
called upon Lord Clarendon: but he had explained to her Majesty, that, 
with a high appreciation of his abilities and services as Foreign Minister, 
he did not think the political connexions of Lord Clarendon, and the re- 
lation in which he stvod to those with whom he acted, would have justi- 
fied him, whatever might be his personal esteem, to make to him any 
direct overture ; and that he should not feel justified in making such over- 
ture without her Majesty's express command. 

Of subsequent proceedings he knew nothing. It was not for him to 
say whether Lord Palmerston had judged correctly in thinking he could 
secure the confidence of Parliament. He would not suppose that Lord 
Palmerston has not believed he could recommend to her Majesty a Go- 
vernment entitled to confidence, because any other supposition would lay 
him open to the imputation that in declining to join Lord Derby he had 
been influenced by personal considerations rather than a desire to form a 
strong Government. ‘“ Of such motives I absolutely and wholly acquit 
the noble Viscount.” 

At the close of his speeck, Lord Derby said that he had been influenced 
by no desire of unduly grasping at office, or of timidly shrinking from 
responsibility. He might have erred; he might have disappointed his 
sanguine and over-zealous friends,—whom, much as he desired to please 
and gratify, he desired still more effectively to serve: his justification or 
condemnation rests with them. He hoped that whoever were intrusted 
with the government of the empire, they would carry on this great and 
awful war until it be honourably concluded: a deep responsibility will 
rest on that Minister who concludes a peace without effectual guarantees, 
and a deeper on him who after such an issue should continue for one 
moment an unnecessary war. 

The Marquis of Lanspownk gave an account of his share in the forma- 
tion of the new Government. He had no desire to impugn that extraor- 
dinary vote which caused the late Government to resign, or to discuss the 
principles of the combination ; but he should be much disappointed if at 
some future period that vote was not regretted by the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Lansdowne described how, after Lord Derby had declined 
the task of forming a Government, her Majesty had sent for him; how 
he had entered into communication with many eminent persons, some of 
whom form the present Government; how, considering the constitution 
of the majority, she had looked to Lord John Russell, the next person 
who had contributed to the crisis; how Lord John Russell, after reflec- 
tion, had also declined the task; and how Lord Palmerston, then sent 
for, had accepted, and had succeeded in the task of forming a Govern- 
ment, The question was, not what Government the country was to 
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have, but whether the.country was to have any Government at all. He 


had offered his assistance, and had submitted to his friends whether he | 


could not more effectually aid them by consulting his tastes and his years 
and forming no part of the Government. ; 
bowed to their decision. They have undertaken the Government with 
no undue confidence, but with firm reliance on the patriotism of the 
country and the Parliament. : . ’ 

“My Lords, the necessity to which I have alluded, that some immediate 
arrangement should take place, has every day manifested itself more and 
more; and theevils of any long delay added to that which has already existed 
would, 1 can confidently state, have materially impaired the confidence of 
Europe in this country. 
spectacle to present to the eyes of the world than that, at a moment of 
greater unanimity of opinion in the country than has ever occurred before 
upon any great question with respect to the prosecution of a war, there 
should not be found the means in England of carrying on a Government by 
which that war could be prosecuted? I say it was due to the policy of the 
country to have a Government, if formed at all, formed speedily and as 
effectually as the materials at hand admitted. My Lords, I feel that it is 
scarcely necessary for me, after what the noble Earl opposite has already 
said, to add that her Majesty’s Government will rely not only upon their own 
exertions, not only upon the support they may derive from partisans, but that 
they will rely upon the feeling and patriotism of those who are thei nominal 
opponents. ... . But, my Lords, it is not in the field of polities alone, it is not 
in this House alone, nor isit in the other House of Parliament alone, that a great 
duty has to be performed. Every person in thiscountry has a duty to perform 
at this moment. Ina great measure we must, undoubtedly, depend for the 
issue of the great cause in which we are engaged with one of the greatest and 
the most powerful empires in the world, upon the courage of our soldiers, the 
courage of our seamen, and the ability of our commanders. But be it remem- 
bered that it is not they alone who are actively engaged in the contest—that 
the contest is one of representative government against despotism ; and that if 
we are not enabled to oppose to the energy of that despotism those peculiar 
powers which a representative government contains, or ought to contain, 
we shall fail in that contest. (Cheers.) If we do not procure that unani- 
mity by patriotism, by argument, and by similarity of opinion, which des- 
potism is able at all times and in all periods to command, despotism will be 
too powerful for liberty, and the moral to be learnt from the transactions of 
these times will be the feebleness and the vices of a free and _represeutative 
government. (Cheers.) The only mode by which that can be preveuted— 
the only mode by which a different view can be presented to the eyes of the 
world of the character of the constitution of this country—is by the united 
effort of every man in it; and it is the duty, not only of Members of this 
House, not only of Members in the other Ilouse of Parliament, but also 
of persons exercising influence out of it—of those very eminent and dis- 
tinguished persons by their talents who are connected with one of the 
noblest institutions of this country, the free press of this country—it is 
the duty of these individuals, and it is the duty of all persons who by 
any accident of position or talent command the confidence and the appro- 
bation of the different circles, great or small, in which they live—it is the 
duty of all these, by every act, word, and deed, at this moment, to take care 
that they say nothing, that they do nothing, that they write nothing, that 
can have the effect of impairing the national strength, or of interrupting the 
action of the national cause in the great contest in which it is engaged : and 
I trust that no man, on reflection, will forego his share in the national 
triumph, when that triumph is established, by having done anything that 
could retard it; or if, unhappily, there should be a failure, that he will be 
aware of having done nothing that can saddle his own conscience and his 
own mind with the reproach of having by any act, or word, or deed, con- 
tributed to that failure.” (Cheers.) 

He agreed with Lord Granville, that we may have gone too far in 
despondency ; and he trusted that the Government would carry on the war 
with vigour. That which had above all governed him in the advice he had 
given, was the prospect of securing the continuation and maintenance of 
those negotiations which have been conducted with increasing success by 
Lord Clarendon—unimpeached and unattacked ; which are in a fair way of 
uniting ‘‘the whole of Europe in the cause that is the cause of the whole of 
Europe ; and which, by bringing other Powers into union with this country, 
cannot fail, whatever may have happened hitherto, to effect the great object 
for which this war, with the unanimous consent of this country, was under- 
taken —a war entered into solely for great national objects, and pursued 
solely for the purpose of obtaining a permanent peace.” (Cheevs.) 

The Earl of Matmesnury, expressing his satisfaction that the inter- 
regnum was over, referred tothat passage in Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
relating to representative government and despotism, which he said was 
liable to misapprehension. 

The Marquis of Lanspownr —“ Allow me to explain my meaning. 
What I meant to say was, that the principle of representative govern- 
ment is now undergoing its ordeal in this country ; and that we ought to 
be showing to the world the advantages to which we lay claim as the 
peculiar merit of a representative government, and which I hope it has, 
as opposed to a despotic government.” 

Lord Matmesnury commented in a favourable tone on the appoint- 
ments of Lord Granville and Lord Panmure; expressed his disapproval 
of Lord Grey's proposition for transferring the patronage of the army 
from the Commander-in-chief; combated the objection that “the 
constitution of the army is too aristocratic” ; and went into an examina- 
tion of the Army-list to show that our regiments are not officered by the 
blood relations of the Peerage. 

Lord Paxmvrg, called up by the remark of Lord Malmesbury, said he 
felt the great responsibilities of his position. Reforms must take place ; 
but he would not then discuss what they ought to be, nor with what 
speed he could enter on those reforms. He looked to Lord Ellenborough 
for assistance. He should endeavour so to discharge his duty that only 
fitting persons should be employed ; and if ever he should be called upon 
to do an act painful to himself but necessary for the public good, he hoped 
he should do it in a proper manner. But too much must not be expected. 
He brought to the duties of his office six years’ practical experience of 
the military administration, and twelve years’ experience of regimental 
service. Whatever defects may exist in the organization of the army, 
the regimental system is perfect. 

The House adjourned to Friday the 16th. 

Lorp Lynpuvrst’s Motion. 

Lord Lynpuvrsr has withdrawn his intended motion on the Crimean 
expedition. In doing this, he remarked that his original notice was meant 
to apply to the late Government generally, and not to any special member. 
In this view Lord Palmerston had quite concurred. Now the present Ad- 
ministration consists of thirteen members; twelve of them, including Lord 
Palmerston, were members of the late Government, and consequently in- 
volved in the responsibility for the conduct of the war. Nevertheless, 


They judged otherwise, and he | 
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considering the present state of affairs, and considering that it seemed im- 


possible to form any other Administration, he felt it would be wrong to 
take any step to disturb its first movements. On the contrary, he 
thought that “every one ought to endeavour in the present state of 
things to unite heart and soul for the purpose of assisting the Admi- 
nistration in retrieving past disasters and restoring the lost credit of the 
country.” 
Srate or THE Crimean Army. 
On a motion of adjournment, on Thursday, Mr. utr called the at- 


| tention of the House toa statement made by Mr. Gladstone, that, including 


What, my Lords, could have been a more shameful | 
y mcn, 
| 


the naval force on shore, the numbers before Sebastopol amount to 30,000 
He had received a letter from a gentleman high in rank, and it 
agreed with the statement in the Zimes of Thursday—that the effective 
force did not amount to more than 12,000 men. Ie wished Mr. Glad- 
stone could satisfy the House that his statement was correct. Mr 


| Woxr ey deprecated the giving of such statements from the benches ot 


| including the naval brigade. 
‘ 


| the House of Commons, and expressed his belief that the statements in 


the newspapers are “ grossly exaggerated.” Mr. Bariurr said, he knew 
the accounts that had been received at the Horse Guards, and could tell 
the House that the latest returns did not give more than 10,365 bayonets 
before Sebastopol. 

Lord Jown Russewt said, he did not wonder that Mr. Wortley should 
deprecate discussion ; nor did he wonder that gentlemen should ask ex- 
planations; nor was he surprised at the difference between the ordinarily 
circulated and the official statements, It is not fair to compare the 
numbers originally sent out, 54,000, and the number said to re main, 
The 54,000 included every military man—the cavalry, artillery, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, and every orderly ; and when 
they had taken away all the cavalry, artillery, the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, they would have a residue of from 14,000 to 
16,000 men; but with these added they would have from 28,000 to 
30,000 men. That might be called a small force; but there were, in- 
cluding their allies, 80,000 men—sufficient to meet any attack. Lord 
John, on the authority of a civilian just returned from the Crimea, said 
that many of the troops were emaciated and fallen in strength, but that 
a large portion of the army seemed in possession of their strength and 
ready to perform any military duty. He had seen with disdain some 
attacks on Lord Raglan; but he hoped Lord Raglan would rise superior 
to the attacks of a “ ribald press.” 

After some further conversation, the TIouse adjourned. 

Starr or Bauak ava, 

Mr. Derpes put a question to Admiral Berkeley respecting the alleged 
state of confusion in the port of Balaklava. 

Admiral Berke ry hoped he could give an answer that would be sa- 
tisfactory. He then read extracts from two letters by Sir Edmund 
Lyons. In the first, written on the 13th January, Sir Edmund speaks 
highly of the efficiency of Captain Mends, Captain Heath, Captain 
Dacres, and Commander Powell, his assistants, whose “ conduct has won 
for them the admiration of the army and the good-will of all.” Sir Ed- 
mund proceeds— 

** T observe that it is alleged that quantities of hay and firewood were al- 
lowed to float about the harbour when both were in much request; and I 
freely admit it must have appeared so to passers-by ; but the truth is, the 
hay had become so saturated with salt water in the late hurricane that the 
animals would not eat the innermost part of the trusses ; the wood was only 
fit for firewcod, and it was considered that the best means of preventing its 
being pilfered was to let it float out of the reach of the strand until measures 
could be taken for collecting and distributing it.” 

In the second extract, dated 20th January, Sir Edmund states that he en- 
closes some documents which he had received from Captain Heath of the 
Sanspareil, ‘‘ by which their Lordships will observe, that many of the ac- 
counts of the confusion in Balaklava harbour, if not altogether untrue, are 
at least greatly exaggerated.” 

The masters of thirty-six transports bore testimony to ‘‘the unceasing en- 
deavours of Captain Heath to regulate the berthing and insure the safety 
of the ships in the harbour.”” Admiral Berkeley also read an extract from a 
report by Captain Methden of the Columbo, expressing his unqualified admi- 
ration of the conduct of Captain Powell and Captain Heath. “I consider,” 
he adds, “the present state of the harbour a marvel of exact arrangement,— 
and the amount of accommodation afforded only to be exampled by one of the 
crowded docks of Liverpool.”’ (Jronical cheers.) 

Tue Hosrrran at Scvrart, 

Before the TIouse went into Committee of Supply on Wednesday, Mr, 
Srarrorp made a statement respecting the hospitals at Scutari. Orders 
had been sent thither from the Crimea to provide for 500 sick every week, 
Coupled with that, there was the statement that Dr. M‘Grigor had been 
removed from the Inspector of transports. The transport 
system had been the most disgraceful of the many disgraceful details otf 
this miserable business, Dr, M*Grigor had fitted up the transports for 
the sick in a way much better than that formerly in use; and he called 
upon the Minister of War to do the one thing that would arrest disasters 

—to bestow some substantial mark of confidence on Dr. M'Grigor, 

Mr. Grapstone said, that Mr, Stafford might cither have carried his 
statement to the proper department of the Government, or have called 
the members of the Government in that House to account for neglect. 
IIc had not given notice of his complaint, so as to enable some one to give 
him an answer. Mr, Gladstone explained, that Mr, Sidney Herbert had 
made the best provision he could to meet the enlarged demands for space 
He had done all he could to make use of the existing Army Medical 
Staff; but when he found the demand went beyond the provision that 
had been made, he further considered in what way he could best adjust 
a scheme for making the civil medical profession of the country available 
for the wants of the army. A staff of medical officers would be immedi- 
atcly sent out for the purpose of superintending the hospital at Scutari. 
Mr. Gladstone reproved Mr. Stafford for intertering with the duties of 
the Executive, by deprecating removals and invoking honours upon par- 
ticular persons, 

Mr, Wurrrsipr, Colonel Knox, and Colonel Dunne took part in the 
conversation; vindicating the course of Mr, Stafford, and assailing Mr. 
Gladstone for giving a lecture on discretion, and speaking without emo- 
tion when the army in the Crimea was reduced to 11,000 effective men. 
Sir Wrtt1aM Moteswortn said it was not true to say the army was 
perishing at the rate of 1000 a day: Mr. Herbert was quite correct in 
stating that “ the British force’ in the Crimea amounted to 30,000 men, 
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Surrty: SuprLementat Estimares. 

Mr. Giapstong, on Wednesday, moved that the House should go into 
Committee of Supply, when he would move a part of the Supplementary 
Estimates for the Ordnance Department. This was rendered necessary 
because they had come rather near the margin given to them by the 
Ways and Means Bill of last session ; and he proposed to take a vote on 
account of the Ordnance service for the present year, so as in no degree 
to interfere with the liberty of discussion on the part of Members. If 
the House agreed to the vote, Government would carefully examine 
whether, conformably with the present law, they could issue the money 


without putting the House to the trouble of meeting from day to day to | 


pass a Ways and Means bill. 

Sir Henry Writovensy and Mr. Muntz complained of this course as 
irregular. Mr. WaLro.e saw no objection to going into Committee of 
Supply, as the exigencies of the public service required the money. Sir 
Cnartxs Woop said, that by agreeing to the vote, the House would be 
in no degree bound by the estimate itself. The demands of the Ordnance 
had been greater than were anticipated, and it became necessary to ask 
the House for authority to expend an additional sum of money. 

In Committee, a vote of 1,200,0002. was agreed to on account of the 
Ordnance Supplementary Estimate. 

The Commons sat for a short time yesterday morning, to enable the 
Government to take a vote of Supply, and pass a resolution in Committee 
of Ways and Means. The vote of Supply was for 130,0002. to meet an 
excess on the vote of last year for the Civil Service. The Estimates, in 
consequence of a delay of the printer, were not before the House; but, 
at the suggestion of Mr. GLapstong, the House granted the vote, in order 
that the whole of the supplemental votes, for the Ordnance, Navy, and 
Civil Service, agreed to during the week, might be included in the same 
Ways and Means Bill. 

In Committee of Ways and Means, the Ifouse granted 2,000,0002. for 
the purpose of making good the deficiency in the supply for the service of 
the year ending 3lst March 1855. 

Sir Cnuaries Napier. 

At the sitting of the House of Commons yesterday, Mr. Cravrurp put 
a question relating to a statement made by Sir Charles Napier in a speech 
at the Mansionhouse. In reply, Admiral BerkeLry expressed his regret 
that his old and gallant friend Sir Charles Napier should have been so 
highly indiscreet as to make the speech which he is reported to have 
made at the Mansionhouse. 

“* Having expressed these regres, it is my duty to inform the House, that 
Sir Charles Napier has not been censured ; that Sir Charles Napier has not 
been dismissed from bis command; that Sir Charles Napier was not goaded 
into improperly attacking any one fortification in the Baltic; that Sir 
Charles Napier was not restricted in any way from attacking those fortresses, 
if he had so thought proper; and that Sir Charles Napier was in- 
formed by the Admiralty that the country expected everything that such 
a fleet could perform to be carried out and executed against the enemy. | 
I regret extremely that Sir Charles Napier is setting so bad an example to 
these officers whom he would command. I regret extremely that it is my 
duty to state, as the senior naval officer of the Admiralty, how highly we 
must disapprove of such conduct in any officer in her Majesty’s service.” Sir 
Charles Napier should reflect whether his conduct to his superiors would en- 
able him to secure the confidence of officers under him, “ if such confidence 
they have in him ; and whether such conduct is becoming in an oflicer who 
assumes to command a fleet in conjunction with our allies the French.” 
(Cheers.) 

Army Promotion, 
_ Lord Goprricu has given notice of the following motion for the 20th 
instant— 

*'That, in the opinion of this House, the present system of promotions in 
the Army, under which non-commissioned officers rarely attain the rank of 
commissioned officers and scarcely ever that of field officers, is injurious to 
the public service and unjust to the private soldier.”’ | 


Che Cunt. 


Ar a Privy Council held at Windsor Castle, on Thursday, her Majesty 
declared Earl Granville Lord President of the Council. Lord Panmure 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert were sworn two of her Majesty's Principal Se- 
eretaries of State; and Mr, Henry Fitzroy was sworn one of the Privy 
Council, A proclamation was ordered to be issued against aiding and 
abetting the Queen’s enemies. 

After the Council, Lord Palmerston had an audience, and kissed hands 
on his appointment as First Lord of the Treasury. Lord Panmure and 
Ear! Granville had audiences, and kissed hands, 

Lord John Russell had an audience of the Queen, at Buckingham Pa- 
lace, at two and again at six o’clock on Saturday afternoon. In the in- 
terval, Lord Palmerston had an audience at three, and Lord Clarendon at 
four o'clock. The Queen returned to Windsor Castle in the evening. 
On Tuesday, her Majesty returned once more to London, and arrived at 
Buckingham Palace a little before one. Shortly afterwards, Lord Pal- 
merston had an audience, and another in the afternoon, About six 
o'clock her Majesty returned to Windsor Castle. 

The Queen held a Chapter of the Order of the Garter on Wednesday, 
in the Tkrone-room at Windsor Castle. The Knights Companions, wear- 
ing their mantles and collars, and accompanied by the officers of the 
Order, took their seats in the presence of her Majesty, who was seated 
with Prince Albert on her right and the Lord Steward and Vice-Cham- 
berlain on her left. The Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the Order, 
having signified to the Chapter her Majesty’s pleasure that the vacant 
stalls in St. George’s Chapel should be filled, the Garter King of Arms 
and Black Rod introduced successively the Earl of Carlisle and the Earl 
of Ellesmere, who were knighted by her Majesty as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to their election, The Chancellor having collected the sutfrages of 
the Knights and handed them to the Sovereign, her Majesty commanded 
the Chancellor to declare that the Right Honourable George William 
Frederick Earl of Carlisle had been duly elected as Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. Lord Carlisle was then introduced by the 
two junior Knights, Earl Spencer and Earl Fitzwilliam, and by them 
conducted to the Queen, the Garter King walking before, bearing the 
ensigns of the Order upon a velvet cushion. ‘Then, the Earl kneeling, 
the Queen, assisted by Prince Albert, took the Garter and buckled it on 
the leg of the new Knight; the Chancellor pronouncing the usual ad- 
monition. Next the Queen took the Riband and George and threw them 
over his left shoulder; and the Earl kissed hands, received the congratu- 











(Saturday, 


lations of his companions, and withdrew. With the same ceremonies 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and the Earl of Aberdeen, already a Knight of 
the Thistle, were elected, and invested with the insignia of the Order 
The Chapter was brought to a close by the Garter King calling over the 
names of the Knights. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, by her Majesty’s special command, retains the 
Order of the Thistle. 

The ceremony was witnessed by the younger members of the Royal 
Family and the great functionaries of the Household. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out in a 
sledge on Thursday. 


Che Pirtrapalis. 

The Lord Mayor had a great dinner, at the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, 
Among the guests were Sir Charles Napier, the Earl of Cardigan, ang 
some other officers recently returned from the Crimea. The two prin. 
cipal guests delivered remarkable speeches on the occasion: that of Sir 

| Charles Napier, especially, must have taken the Lord Mayor and hig 
| company by surprise. 

Sir Charles began by contrasting his position with that of Lord Cardigan, 
If, he said, an officer who had performed prodigies of valour like his noble 
friend felt proud at his reception on that occasion, ‘* how must I feel, who 
have returned from my command having hardly performed any service at 
all, and been censured by the Government, and dismissed from my com. 
mand.” ‘TI repeat,’’ he said, when friendly voices called ‘No, no!”— 
** Dismissed from my command!” 

It would be expected that he should give an aceount of the very small 
service performed by that magnificent fleet in the Baltic. It was magnifi- 
cent “to a degree, but it was very badly manned and worse disciplined; 
but, however, we managed to take it to the Baltic without pilots, without 
charts, all the officers being perfectly unacquainted with that sea and the 
difficulties of its navigation, and we succeeded in getting there in perfect 
safety. Now, the first object I had in view was to endeavour, if possible, to 
satisfy the wishes of the people of this country. 1 was quite aware when I 
went there that not one-tenth part of what was expected could be performed; 
but nevertheless I was determined to do the best 1 possibly could.” He de- 
scribed how he gave the Russians a chance by dividing his fleet in two, but 
they would not come out; how he found an attack upon Cronstadt impracti- 
cable; how he then went to Bomarsund. ‘1 had written before to the 
English Government, proposing to attack Bomarsund. I wanted no other 
troops to go there; I had troops enough; but the French Admiral thought 
it more proper to have some. ‘The French Government sent out ten thou- 
sand troops. I did not want them. They had much better have been em- 
ployed at Sebastopol. I only asked for one or two thousand men, to make 
the thing more sure ; but 1 could have done the thing without them; and I 
wrote home to that effect. However, the Government sent out ten thou- 
sand, It is needless for me to say how quickly the thing was done. Bomar- 
sund was taken in no time.’ 

Next he came to a matter of greater consequence. ‘*I have been very 
mueh censured by the Government. Great clamour has been raised against 
me, and instead of the Government discountenancing that clamour, they 
have actually supported it.” When it was known that the French army in- 
tended to return home, the Government became dissatisfied, and ordered a 
council of war. The whole subject was thoroughly considered by a Marshal 
of France, a French Admiral, a General of French Engineers, and three 
British Admirals; and they decided that nothing further could be done, 


| The Admiralty listened to the advice of an officer of Engineers, and ordered 


another council of war. The French General and Admiral felt insulted by 
the proposal, and refused to join in such a step. ‘The Government at home 
was not satisfied with that. The French General of Engineers sent another 
report home, still more bare than the first ; and it is unnecessary for me tosay 
that we all concurred in condemning that opinion also; and the French army 
returned home; and I believe, and have no hesitation in saying, that had 
they gone up the Gulf of Finland again, instead of returning home, our fleet 
would have been totally lost.” 

However, Sir Charles Napier made another survey, and sent home a report. 
‘At the moment it was reported that Sebastopol was taken, it was also asked 
‘ Why does not Admiral Napier take St. Petersburg and Cronstadt ?’ and in 
fact it was asked, ‘ Why do you not go and take Moscow?’ Now I did not 
expect that the Admiralty could join in that clamour. I say, I certainly 
never expected that they could be so mean and despicable as to join in that 
clamour, in order to bring odium upon a naval officer who had done the best 
in his power to bring honour and credit to his country. What did I do? I 
sent home a clear and detailed account to the Admiralty, stating to them my 
opinions, and what appliances were necessary in order to take Sveaborg. 
Whit did the Admiralty do? Now I mention this particularly and plainly, 
in order that there may be no mistake whatever, because, if the Government 
have the least spirit about them, they will immediately cischarge me and 
turn me out of the service. The Admiralty perverted my language. They 
not only did that, but they wrote me the most goading letters they 
could possibly write: they asked me why I did not take Sveaborg, and do 
this, that, and the other. They received my letter, giving an account of how 
Sveaborg might be taken, upon the 4th of October, the very day the reports 
reached this country of the taking of Sebastopol. On the 9th of October the 
news came that Sebastopol was not taken; but the Admiralty had not the 
plain straightforward dealing or the honesty to write and apologize to me; 
but they perverted what I had written, and which gave them a plan for the 
taking of Sveaborg. I was not going to stand that. I am not the man to 
put up with an insult. I remonstrated most strongly; but, after all my re- 
monstrances, the Admiralty persisted still in saying that I had led them 
astray. What could 1 do? 1 was not going to be driven into all this, par- 
ticularly as Sir James Graham, during the whole time I was in the Baltic, 
had written to me calling upon me to beware the stone walls—not to risk her 
Majesty’s fleet—that these stone walls were not to be trusted, and saying, 
‘ When you were going to the Baltic, you were generally accused of want of 
discretion, but now you have proved yourself a consummate commander-in- 
chief.’ After that came the most insulting and degrading letters ever ad- 
dressed to an officer: and I mention this particularly, and I hope it will go 
throughout the world, and that Sir James Graham will be prevented from 
ever sitting again in the Administration as First Lord of the Admiralty. I 
state it to the public, and I wish it to be known, that, had I followed the 
advice of Sir James Graham, I should most inevitably have left the fleet be- 
hind me in the Baltic. I will prove it before all the world ; and if Sir James 
Graham has one single bit of honour in him, he will never take his seat at 
the Admiralty until this matter is cleared up; and I have no right ever to 
be employed again, and I ought to be scratched off the Navy List, if 1 am 
not telling the truth. I am taking the first opportunity, and perhaps the 
only one t war have, of making this statement publicly as I now do; and I 
am perfectly ready to answer for my conduct before the House of Commons, 
whenever they choose to call upon me to do so.” ; a 

The Earl of Cardigan’s health was drunk with “three times three. 
In commencing a spirit-stirring address, he spoke of his embarrassing po- 
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sition—many things weighed heavily on his mind. He not only recol- 

ted that he was there on account of a recent engagement in the Crimea; 
but he felt that it would be difficult to say anything about the war with- 
out touching upon some of those subjects now occupying the public mind 
gnd Parliament. “ I think you must clearly see that it would be by no 


high Staff position in the Army—to enter into that subject.” 
gave au interesting account of how he had been employed at the seat of 


be was my good fortune in the first instance to be sent forward by the 
Commander of the Forces to the outposts with the light cavalry in the di- 
rection of the Danube. It was not well known where the Russians were at 
the time when the siege of Silistria was being carried on, and I was ordered 
to ascertain the position of their army and outposts. I had to patrol the 
whole of the country by detachments of troops under my command. I re- 
ceived a very peremptory order from head-quarters, by no means unsatisfac- 
tory to me, immediately to proceed with a strong body of cavalry to ascertain 
what had become of the Russian army ; for the siege of Silistria had been 
raised, and the Commander-in-chief was totally ignorant of whether the Rus- 
sians were about to advance towards Varna, and attack our position, or retreat 
towards their own country. You can easily imagine that this was a somewhat 
anxious undertaking, and one that required considerable caution. We 
might have come at any moment upon the Russian army or its outposts. 
We travelled over the country, which I may call a perfectly wild desert, for 
three hundred miles. My orders were to proceed as far as Trajan’s Wall or the 
confines of the Dobrutscha. We marched a hundred and twenty miles without 
ever sceing @ human being, nor saw a single house in a state of repair or 
inhabited, and not an animal to be seen except those which inhubit the 
wildest regions. Having ascertained that the Russian army had retreated 
by Babadagh, and having given the information to the Commander-in-chief 
by means of my aide-de-camp, Captain Maxse, whom I sent back, I pro- 
geeded on a very interesting march, patrolling along the banks of the Danube 
to Rutschuk and Silistria, and returned from thence by that grand fortress 
Schumla, which has been often attacked, but never taken, it being in fact 
impregnable. Returning from those parts to Varna, then came the order to 
eed to the Crimea. 

“ And here I must say that was a grand object, a noble undertaking, and 
worthy of the ambition of two great and powerful nations. (Cheers.) Immedi- 
ately after landing in the Crimea, the person who has now the honour of ad- 
dressing you was employed with a strong body of cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry, in endeavouring to cut off some Russian cavalry supposed to be march- 
ing to Simpheropol. Iam sorry to say I did aot succeed, for I never could 
find the Russians. (Laugiter.) A few days afterwards came that glorious 
affair, the battle of the Alma. And here I must say that nothing, according 
to my humble judgment, could be so perfect as the preparations which were 
made by a great army for that attack. There was to be seen the advantage 
of the preparation that had been made for the attack. The columns of our 
infantry, which had previously marched in perfect order, instantly deployed 
into three lines and advanced down the hill, crossing and fording the river, 
and ascending the opposite side marched straight into the batteries on the 
heights, which appeared to be impregnable, and drove out at the point of 
the bayonet the Russian army of forty-five thousand men in the short space 
of two hours and a half. (Cheers.) The arm of the force in which I served 

not the honour of being engaged on that oceasion in anything of im- 
—— We had the advantage of sitting on our horses under a heavy fire 
lor a long period, and in that position witnessed the glorious exploits of our 
brother soldiers. Soon after this was fought the battle of Balaklava; and 
unfortunately, at the commencement of that battle, our allies the Turks dis- 
appeared from their position in a very short time, without carrying on any 
eontest with the enemy. It was late in the afternoon when I received 
an order to attack the Russian forces in the valley, consisting of a long 
line of guns drawn up in the form of batteries. 1 received that order, 
and I obeyed it. (Loud cheering.) I delivered that order myself to the 
brigade under my command—I ordered it to march—I ordered it to advance 
—I ordered it to attack the Russians in the valley. But, my Lord, I must 
say this, that I should upon that occasion—it being my duty to give the 
order to the brigade, I did it, though I deeply regretted it at the time—I am 
sure, I say, I should have much more deeply regretted it afterwards, if any- 
thing had prevented my performing the rest of my duty, which was to share 
the danger with those brave men. (Loud cheers.) Whatever danger those 
troops incurred, I shared it with them. (Renewed cheers.) We proceeded 
down and along a gradual descent of more than three-quarters of a mile, 
with the batteries vomiting forth shell, round and grape shot—a battery on 
the right, and a battery on the left flank, and all the intermediate ground 
covered with Russian riflemen ; so that when we came down within a dis- 
tance of fifty yards of the mouths of the artillery, we were truly and in fact 
surrounded and encircled by a blaze of fire, in addition to the fire from the 
riflemen upon our flanks. As we ascended the hill, the oblique fire of 
the artillery was brought to bear upon our rear. We had, therefore, 
@ strong fire upon our front, our flanks, and our rear. We entered 


sr as fitting or proper fur me, in the situation which I hold—that of a | §)0'¥:,those mon are sure to follow. 
He then | 


of this country, or that you will find any regiments in the world where there 
is such a mutual and sincere attachment between the officers and men as 
exists in our cavalry. The officers are at all times perfectly ready to assist 
and attend to the comforts of their men. The men are so attached to their 
officers, that wherever those officers lead them, in the cause of honour and 
In conclusion, I will only say that in 
the minds of those who escaped the dangers of that attack there exist reflec- 
tions of which they cannot divest themselves. I think that every man who 
was engaged in that affiair at Balaklava, and who was fortunate enough 
to survive it, must feel that it was only by a merciful decree of Almight 
Providence that he was saved from the greatest certainty of death wane 


could by possibility be imagined.” [Much cheering accompanied Lord Car- 


| digan’s speech throughout.) 


Both Houses of Convocation met on Tuesday; the Upper House in 
the Bounty Office, the Lower House in the Jerusalem Chamber, The 
principal proceedings in the Upper House related to proposed alterations 
in the Church services. An address on the subject was presented by 
the Bishop of Salisbury from a clergyman in his diocese, and ordered to 
lie on the table ; and a report was read by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Some conversation arose on the propriety of discussing the suggestions of 
the report without the sanction of the Queen. The Bishop of London 
and the Bishop of Oxford argued strongly against discussion. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that the reception of the report would not 
pledge any mewber to its contents; and the Bishop of kxeter thought it 
might be discussed. The Bishop of Oxford moved the following resolu- 
tions — 

‘* That some modifications of the Church’s rules are desirable, to enable 
her adequately to administer to the spiritual necessities of the people of this 
land ; aud that speh modilications may most properly be considered with 


| reference, first, to the services, and secondly, to the ministerial agency which 


she now employs. 

“That, in any modification of the Church's rules to her services, it should 
be a fundamental principle that the Book of Common Prayer should be main- 
tained wholly and uualtered, except in so far as it is inconsistent with the 


| rubric; and that the division of the present in the formation of new services 


the battery—we went through the battery—(Cheers)—the two leading | 


regiments cutting down a great number of the Russian gunners, 
In two regiments which I had the honour to lead, every officer, with one 
exception, was either killed or wounded, or had his horse shot or 
wounded under him. Those regiments proceeded, followed by the second 
line, consisting of two more cavalry regiments, which continued to perform 
the duty of cutting down the Russian artillerymen. Then came the third 
line, formed of another regiment, which was employed in also carrying out 
the duty assigned to the brigade. The result was, that this body of about 
six hundred and seventy men succeeded in passing through the mass of 
Russian cavalry, which, as we have learned since, was five thousand two 
hundred strong, and having broken through that mass, they went, according 
to our technical expression, ‘threes about,’ and retired in the same way, 
doing as much execution in their course as they possibly could. Upon re- 
turning up the hill which we had descended in de attack, we had to run 
the same gauntlet, and to incur the same risk, from the flank fire of the 
tirailleurs which we had encountered in commencing the advance. Numbers 


0: » , » > , ille any h pe . . : 
f our men were shot down, men and horses were killed, and many of those | Senn in the eenatitadion, 


brave soldiers who had lost their horses were shot down when endeavouring | 


to make their escape. But what was the feeling, and what the bearing, of 
those men who returned to the position? [Here Lord Cardigan appeared 
to be greatly affected, and shed tears.) Of each regiment engaged there re- 
turned but a small detachment—two-thirds of the men having been des- 
troyed ; and those men, when they arrived at the summit of the hill from 
whence they had commenced the attack a short time before, gave three 
hearty cheers of triumph and rejoicing at the exploit which they had per- 
formed. For they had ridden over a Russian battery, and attacked a most 
powerful body of Russian cavalry in its rear. 

“It has been stated that the British oa is of a very inferior descrip- 


be reconstructions from those now existing, with such changes in the Psalters 
and Table as may be judged needful. 

‘That no division of the services appears to be desirable which would not 
insure the use of the whole order, morning and evening, now contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, on Sundays and other holidays.” 

The Bishop of Exeter moved the addition of the words “ Provided that 
nothing new be introduced which is not now in the Book of Common 
Prayer.”’ But there was no support for this, and the Bishop of Oxford's 
resolution was carried. After a long discussion, it was resvlved to ap- 
point a Committee to consider the heads of an address to the Queen, 
founded on the resolution. 

At the opening of the sitting of the Lower House, the Reverend Canon 
Villiers suggested that the House should adjourn until her Majesty’s 
Government should be formed. Permission to sit for the despatch of 
business had been given under different circumstances, and the House 
would show its respect for the civil powers by adjourning. Dr. M‘Caul 
moved accordingly, that it was inexpedient to proceed to business: but 
the Prolocutor decided that the motion could not be put. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Allen presented a schedule of gravamina on 
the subject of fees demanded by Bishops’ secretaries for various acts; and 
after some discussion it was received, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Denison made a statement respecting his 
case; to show, that whereas Committees of both Houses had declared the 
state of the law touching the discipline of the clergy to be unsatisfactory, 
and that the framer of the Church Discipline Act himself had said he 
never intended that it should be applied in cases of doctrine, yet in Mr. 
Denison’s own case a commission had been appointed under that act. 
He was about to argue that the House should concern itself with sueh 
cases, when the Reverend Mr. Vincent rose to order, and the I’rolocutor 
stopped the speaker; as nothing could be more injudicious than to go 
into such matters. Mr, Denison, however, since he was not allowed to 
make a speech, read a statement purporting to be an account of what 
took place before the Clevedon Commission ; and he reserved to himself 
the right to go into the whole case at a future session, It next became 
a question whether the written statement could be reeeived ; and on this 
the House divided, rejecting the paper by 36 to 33. 

The resolutions which bad been agreed to in the Upper House were 
then brought down and read. Archdeacon Denison had moved that the 
Church service resolutions should not be received, when the House was 
adjourned without coming to a decision. 

The Houses met again on Thursday. In the Upper House, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury read a report on the changes required in the present 
constitution of Convocation. ‘The principal changes are, that there shall 
be a proctor for every archdeaconry elected by the clergy; and that all 
be: eficed clergy, curates, and chaplains in priests’ orders, and licensed 
by the Bishop, shall have a vote. The remaind_r of the report relates to 
the mode of doing business in both Llouses, founded on precedents, With 
respect to the vexed questions as to the right of the president of the Upper 
House to refuse to submit propositions to the Upper House, and as to his 


| power of proroguing Convocation against the wishes of his brethren, as 





tion, and that that body requires a thorough reform—that it is badly officered, | 


being officered by gentlemen of too high a rank in the country—and that it 
ought to be better officered. I will only say this, that Ido not think you 
will find any body of officers more careful of their men than those officers 
who now live, command, and perform their duties in the cavalry regiments 


| 
| 





the precedents are not decisive, the report suggests that it would be ex- 
pedient that he should not be at liberty to refuse to submit propositions ; 
and that while he possesses the power of prorogation, he should, in ordi- 
nary prorogations, act with the consent of his brethren. This report was 
received; but, on the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, the House re- 
solved that it was not expedient to address her Majesty as to any altera- 


The Lower House was occupied with the consideration of the resolu- 
tions on Church services sent down from the Upper House ; respecting 
which there was great difference of opinion; and strong expressions from 
Dr. M‘Caul, Archdeacon Denison, and others, against touching the Prayer 
Book. At last, a modification of the resolutions sent down by the Upper 
House was adopted, on the motion of Archdeacon Grant. 

A Committee was appointed, and the House adjourned. 


Another step has been taken towards a settlement of the religious war 
in Pimlico, ‘The Consistory Court of the Bishop of London has issued a 
decree and monition citing the Reverend Robert Liddell, Perpetual 
Curate of St. Paul’s, and James Home, Churchwarden, to appear before 
the authorities in Doctors’ Commons, and show cause why a licence 
should not be granted to Charles Westerton to remove the altar, prepara- 
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. . . . Sits, 
tory altar, credence-table, candlesticks, &c. from the church of St. Paul’s, | no circumstances of any kind supporting it. But the a pearances noted ang 
and substitute a table and covering consonant with the laws and usages discoveries made supported this view of the case—that Elizabeth Lawes had 
of the Church of England. In default of their appearance, or of good and attacked Mrs. Bacon in the lower part of the house, and killed her by Llows 


otis » the Ri oe Vir. naan a8 . on the head with a hatchet; that she had partly cleansed the blood 
sufficient cause to the contrary, the Bishop’s Vicar-General, his Surrogate, her vietion’s face, and hed then corried the corpoo—ef email weight 


——— other competent judge, will grant authority to the said Charles upper room ; then cut her own throat, and got to the street-door and ope 
Westerton for their immediate removal. . it, two boys having knocked. She had secreted some of the bloody neh ned 
A similar decree and monition has been issued in the case of St. Barna- | which her mistress wore when she was attacked, had buried sou 
bas. money in a basket of sand, and had taken some of Mrs. Bacon's jewel 
Such, no doubt, were the conclusions of the Coroner's Jury, in returning, 
verdict of ** Wilful murder” against Elizabeth Lawes. The motives of A 
girl—why she should have murdered her mistress as well as robbed her, and 
why cut her own throat—are still a mystery, which only the accused ap 


(Saturday, 





A deputation of the clerks, surveyors, &c. of the various London Paving 
Boards, lately waited upon Sir Benjamin Hall, to induce him to insert 
in his new bills a clause giving them compensation for the abolition of J 
their offices. Mr. Lewis, clerk to the Paving Commissioners of St. Cle- | explain, if she is really the criminal. 
ment’s Danes, was the spokesman of the deputation ; and he urged their Two privates of the Ninety-ninth Regiment have been sent to prison by g 
claims both on the ground of their offices having been created by the | Court-martial sitting at Chatham, for “ firing at the Emperor of Russia *_ 
Legislature, and that of precedent, as in the case of the county soli- | 80 the journals phrase it, while rather sympathizing with the soldiers ; put 
citors deprived of their commissions by the Bankruptcy Law Consolida- they really committed a grave military offence : they chalked an effizy of 
tion Bill. Sir Benjamin Hall, in answer to the deputation, described in the Czar on a table, and = 7 # loft ee oe misconduct con. 
detail existing abuses of local management. ‘There are nearly two hun- | sisted in wasting the powder and ball of the public in this amusement, 
me pages boards for a a = es ged | There was a great fire at Devonport last week, which commenced during 
trolle , y the ratepayers. ni} t. eorge t 1e Martyr, * ‘out iwark, the the night at a hatter’s, and swe pt away several houses. The naval and mili. 
executive of the board costs 217/. a mile ; 2 St. Mary-le-Strand, It costs | tary authorities were active in combating the fire, which was in a street 
at the rate of 440/. per mile; in St. Paul, Covent Garden, the surveyor | only fifteen feet wide, not far from the dockyard: it might have been ex. 
is a tailor; in the Strand Union, the cost of the executive is 90/. a mile ; ccedingly destructive if it had not been vigorously met. 
in the Dover Road, 442. a mile; while in the parish of Marylebone, under , 
one control, the cost of management is not more than 12/.a mile. It is cam y 
the same with lighting. In Lambeth there are eight boards; and in one SCOTLAND. 
district 2912. 17s. 6d. is paid for the superintendence of 363 lamps. Sir} A numerous party assembled in the Music-Hall of Dumfermline on the 
Benjamin gave other instances of the kind. He told the deputation that | 2d instant, to welcome the Earl of Elgin back to his native country, and 
he should have reecived them before had he not met with great obstruc- | to congratulate him on the satisfactory conclusion of his Government iy 
tion from the officials when seeking information. In his bill, with which | British North America. Before his health was proposed, the company 
he should persevere, there was no compensation-clause; but he would | drank that of her Majesty's Ministers, although unaware who they might 
take care that their claim should be duly investigated. then be. In the opening of his own address, Lord Elgin commented on 

goers ? a : this ; saying that it was a most conclusive proof of the non-partisan cha- 

Another rogue has been discovered in the ranks of the Police. Joseph | racter of the meeting, and accepting it as a true indication of the feeling 
Davis, a young constable of the M division, has been committed by the | of the country in favour of any Ministry competent to deal with our great 
Bow Street Magistrate on a charge of forgery. Captain Haines, R.N., of | ational diflicultics without regard to party. The navy, it was said, are 
Bilderston, Suffolk, received a letter purporting to be sent by Mr. Harries, an acinus to “ant ot the enemy = The same | » be said of the 1 tay 
old shipmate, soliciting a loan of 5/. to meet a difficulty arising out of the “sen diee get a" Se — 7 “9 e will an 2 © pope 5S and 
failure of a co-surety. Captain Haines sent an order for the amount. Da- | Ve ™ust have an Administration that will array means of “ getting at 
vis presented this order to the Navy-agent on whom it was drawn, and he | them. y : oe 
was detected. The fraud had been devuie managed: the fact that Captain “Tam confident that I speak the feelings of the great yy of the 
Haines and Mr. Harries had served in the same ship a good many years ago | People of this country when I say that such an Administration—I do not 
was ascertained from an old Navy List. Other letters written by Davis had | care from what party it may be formed—will have the support and confi- 
been sent to naval officers asking aid for brother officers in distress. Davis | dence of this country. We are not going to let the despotic powers of the 
told an improbable story of his having been hired to write the letters by one | World suppose that energy and constancy and steadiness of government are 
“* Stokes,” who lives somewhere at Greenwich. a monopoly in their hands, and that under our constitutional system we 

Edward Davis, a young man of nineteen, has been remanded by the | °)0t carry out war with effect. ‘ ’ ; 
Clerkenwell Magistrate on a charge of robbing his employers, Messrs. Collins, Lord Elgin gave a brief sketch of his Colonial career, occupied as he 
jewellers of Clerkenwell. Messrs. Collins had missed quantities of gold for | had becn in assisting to carry out the three great changes in our policy— 
some time past; the greatest confidence was placed in Davis, and he bad the Negro emancipation, free trade, and self-government. With regard to 
whole control of the business; his masters urged him to endeavour to de- | Canada, he stated some remarkable facts in illustration of the cifects of 
tect the thief. It turned out at last that Davis himself was the thief: he | free trade and self-government. 
had induced another apprentice to combine with him in carrying off bul- | ‘* When I went to Canada, its revenues amounted to something like 
lion and in making up articles which he either gave away as presents to a | 400,000/. a year; when I left it, the revenue of the year was something like 
woman or pawned. , 4,000,000/. When I went to Canada, we had something like 22 miles of 

Littleton, the supposed coiner, has been liberated by the Lambeth Magis- railway in the country ; when I left it, we had 1000 miles of railway com- 
trate, the Mint Solicitor persisting that there was no legal evidence against | pleted and 2000 more begun , and among the works in progress is a most 
him. Several failures of justice have arisen from the existing act having magnificent tubular bridge over the St. Lawrence, two miles long, which 
been passed when very different “‘implements’’ from those now in use were will, when finished, be the finest work in the world; and, as all the people 
employed by coiners—when electrotyping was unknown. in the United States are great travellers, I believe we shall have 25,000,000 

Ti ieiitiae heeein tanh Oe weleat ter Gre Chabeenaclt Menletrate tor ennai of persons coming annually for the sake of seeing it. 

Pe ® gether. Mpamedetsatecntesh Mamcleage spelt tree lf On two things, Lord Elgin said, his convictions are stronger than ever : 

g his wife with even more than the customary circumstances of brutality, | ; i ial alice Beall e : faith in th 4a pense d the 
for the poor woman was paralytic and otherwise in bad health, She pleaded | ™ the Bret place, be has hs stronger faith in the good sense and the 
for her husband’s liberation; but the wretch preferred going to gaol to | POW°TS of self-government” of his fellow countrymen ; in the next, he bas 
making a promise of future good behaviour. a stronger conviction than ever of the superiority of British institutions 

: +: ie over those of any country whatsoever. He pointed out that among us 
. the head of the state represents the national unity, while in the United 
Che Pru DIUUCLS, States he represents the head of a party ; and whereas we can overthrow 

The Mayor of Tamworth, according to an annual custom prevailing in | * Government by the rapid direct action of the popular will on the Par- 
the borough, gave a dinner last week to the Corporation and the gentle- 
men of the town and neighbourhood. Captain Townsend, one of the 


liament, as in the case of the late Government, the Americans, although 
dissatisfied with Mr. Pierce and his Cabinet, must endure them for four 
Members of the borough was present ; but Sir Robert Peel, unable to at- 
tend on account of illness, sent a letter to be read instead of a speech. 


years. 
It was written on the day after the Ministerial defeat, and contained 
these passages— 

“T think you will agree with me, that there is a crisis in European affairs 
calculated to embrace a far wider range of interest than has accompanied | 
the consideration of questions of purely internal government, and I believe, 
in spite of all attempts to patch up a hasty peace, that Europe is threatened 
with an impending catastrophe which will produce very considerable changes 
in the bearings of European states. The country has become excited by the 
ery which Government has raised for war, and it has through Parliament 
accepted the responsibility. We went, however, to war to oppose Russian : - Se aa nee ae 7 : ; : 
encroachment, and now we are fighting Russia on her own territory. The | the most interesting historical information, especially in connexion with the 
step I believe to have been a false one; and the country most unhappily Jacobite and Cavalier party, to which he belonged by early association and 
learns that Ministers have not had sufficient energy, from a defective and de- | St¥0ng political and religious predilection. Born and bred in a district pre- 
crepid system of military administration, to cause their intention to be | e™inently at that time devoted to the cause of the Stuarts, almost under the 
carried into effect. . . . . Few know better than yourself—and in repeated | Shadow of Edzell Castle, the ancient stronghold of the Lindsays in Forfar~ 
conversations our views have happily coincided—that war, as regards Eng- | Shire, and having lived much from time to time, in his early years, in the 
land, may disturb public economy, and cry up the source of national wealth | Western Highlands, among the Stuarts of Balachulish and Appin, he hed 
by cramping the operations of our commerce; but whilst piles of British | ¢™J°yed familiar intercourse with the veterans of 1715 and 1744, and detailed 
carcases lie bleaching, almost unpitied, upon the heights of Sebastopol, and the minutest events and adventures of [those times with a freshness and a 
whilst the people of this country show a disposition to pay the full price of graphic force which afforded infinite delight to his younger auditors.” 
the contest in which Government has judged it expedient to involve the na- Dr. Low’s traditional knowledge of Scottish affairs extended much 
tion, I for one will never consent to a peace in order to patch up any poli- | farther back, and a great deal of it has been embodied in Mr. Robert Cham- 
tical combination, nor be a party to any composition which would rob our | bers’s Histories of the Rebellions from 1638 to 1749, 
army and the country of those rewards which their heroism and sacrifices 


A venerable member of the Scottish Episcopal Church has departed— 
Dr. David Low, formerly Bishop of Ross, Moray, and Argyll. He at- 
tained his cighty-eighth year; had been sixty-nine years in the ministry; 
and had been active in promoting the great movements in his Church. 
The Edinburgh Evening Courant gives this account of him— 

** Personally, the Bishop was one of the most interesting relics of the elder 
days of Scottish character and manners. His appearance was most striking 
—thin, attenuated, but active—his eye sparkling with intelligence—his 
whole appearance that of a venerable French abbé of the old régime. His 
mind was eminently buoyant and youthful, and his memory was a fount of 





require.” 
he reading of the letter, it is stated, excited only partial cheers, and IRELAND. 
‘was repeatedly interrupted by “derisive shouts.” ~ The veteran Sir Edward Blakeney is about to retire from the command 
Lord Cardigan finds as much favour in his own country as elsewhere. | °f the forces in Ireland ; a post which he has long and worthily filled, 
Addresses of welcome, and admiration have been almost simultancously | and in which he has won the respect and esteem of all classes and parties. 
adopted by the Northampton Town-Council and his tenantry in Yorkshire. Lord Seaton is named as his successor. 
An inquest has been held on the body of Mrs. Bacon, who was murdered The mortality of London has of late been high, but that of Dublin is stilt 
at Rochester. The evidence strengthened the original suspicion that the | Worse. Last week there were nearly 400 deaths out of a population of 
deceased's servant, Elizabeth Lawes, was the assassin. Her story about two | 260,000; a ratio more than double that of London. 
dustmen having assailed her mistress and herself was utterly improbable, 
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Foreign and Calonial. 


z.—The camp at Boulogne is now called “the army of the 


BANC ? t 
Biers by the journals. It is stated that the troops there will be in- 
to 200,000; that the officers have received orders to be in readi- 


arch at a short notice; and that the Emperor, with General 
for a Lieutenant, will command them in chief. The Augsburg 
Gazette confidently states that the military convention between Austria 
gnd France, now ready for signature, stipulates that a French army shall 
be brought to the Russo-Polish frontier, marching by Milan and Lay- 
pach, and thence by railway. 

For some time M. Bineau, the Minister of Finance, has suffered from 
lingering illness which prevented him from doing duty at his post. He 
bad recently expressed a hope, in a letter to the Emperor, that he should 
pe able to resume his duties in June; but subsequently his medical at- 
tendants have reported that they could hold out no hope of his ultimate 
recovery. Under these circumstances, M. Magne has been appointed to 
the Ministry of Finance; and M. Rouher to that of Public Works, in 
the place of M. Magne. 

General de Wedel accompanied the resident Prussian Minister at Paris 
to the Tuileries, on Sunday ; and, at a private audience, the General pre- 
gented letters to the Emperor from the King of Prussia. 


ness to mi 
Schramm 


Geruany.—M. Drouyn de Lhuys has addressed another note to the 
Cabinet of Berlin, dated January 29. The following analysis of the 
document has been sent from Berlin. 

“The Cabinet of Paris is desirous that the question should be placed in a 


clear light; although still of the opinion that the accession of the Cabinet | 


of Berlin to the treaty of the 2d of December is preferable to any other step, 
it bas taken into consideration the susceptibilities it has given rise to. 

“If Prussia would propose to France and England a treaty distinct from 
that which she refuses to sign, entailing upon her, it is true, the same final 
obligations as upon Austria, but drawn up in her point of view, as she pre- 
tends the treaty of 2d December wes drawn up in an Austrian point of view, 
the French Government would be very happy to take her offers into very 
serious consideration. 
tify, in the most formal manner, its desire to come to an understanding with 
the Cabinet of Berlin ; and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs constantly 
reminds the Prussian Envoy at Paris, that if there are regretuble delays, the 
French Government is not responsible for them. 

“It is therefore an unjust accusation to say, that as regards the treaty of 
the 2d of December, France keeps Prussia in ignorance of its sentiments, 


and, relative to the general situation of Prussia, in an isolation which in the | 


first instance it endeavoured to prevent and afterwards to put an end to. 

“The Cabinet of Berlin now alleges that the first Vienna protocols im- 
posed upon the Powers who signed them the obligation of concerting toge- 
ther, and that that engagement subsists. That engagement—I will allow it 
without hesitation—resulted from the meeting itself of the plenipotentiaries 
of France, England, Austria, and Prussia, to deliberate in common upon the 
affairs of the East. The protocols were the first form under which that 
happy entente was exhibited. Then came a moment when, if not by a ca- 
tegorical declaration, at least by an indubitable fact, the Prussian Cabinet, 
by the twice-reiterated non-appearance of its representative at the confer- 
ences to which he was invited like his colleagues, and where these latter 
waited for him in vain, refused to place itself upon the same ground as Aus- 
tria and the Western Powers. To give less éclat to that regretable dissent, 
the majority decided not to consign it in a collective act, and proceeded to 
the exchange of the notes of the 8th of August. This was a second form of 
entente, which was not relished any more than the first by the Berlin Ca- 
binet. Nor has France hitherto been more successful with the last and de- 
finitive form—that of a solemn alliance. It is thus proved that Prussia has 
not consented to sign either protocol, note, or treaty. 

“Tt would assuredly be giving a strange bearing to acts signed a year 
ago by that Power to maintain that the entente which they proclaimed 
ought to be interpreted in such guise that a single Cabinet might by its op- 
position obstruct and even stop dispositions deemed good and necessary. In 
the documents invoked by the Berlin Cabinet, the mutual promise is con- 
tained not to treat separately with Russia without a common deliberation, 
nor on a basis contrary to the spirit which presided at the first conferences. 
That text has nothing to embarrass the Cabinet of Paris. 

“France, England, Austria, and Prussia, evidently wished to give each 
other mutual securities. The two first were belligerent Powers; the two 
others might become so; and it was quite natural and perfectly loyal that 
they should engage themselves not to treat the one without the other, or at 
least without informing each other beforehand. Now, in the present in- 
stance, the question is not the concluding a separate engagement with Rus- 
sia. The question is, however faint our hopes may be in this respect, to 
examine in how far the reéstablishment of a mma peace is possible, and, 
should the last chance fail, to carry on the war with the aid of Austria, 
alliance of the 2d of December has no other signification. 

“Tt results, therefore, that the three Cabinets who contracted that alli- 
ance have engaged themselves, in the hypothesis of the failure of the future 
negotiations, to make common cause against Russia; that is to say, they 
will first hold the same language, and then proceed to the same acts. The 
notes of the 8th of August and the treaty of the 2d of December are the 
fruits of those preliminary deliberations prescribed by the protocols of the 
conferences, and in which, as I have shown, Prussia declined to take part. 
To attend the negotiations, it would be requisite for her to place hersel 
upon the same line as France, England, and Austria; and that there should 
be no doubt either as regards the spirit in which she would come or as to her 
ulterior conduct. 

“ The Berlin Cabinet cannot suppose that its language and its attitude in 
Germany give to the Allies under this double aspect all the guarantees de- 
sired, and it must not therefore be surprised, that, until it has replied to our 


overtures, and accepted toward France the same position as Austria, the | 
Cabinet of Paris should follow, in accordance with its allies, the regulation | 


of an affair of which the Cabinet of Prussia no longer seems to take the same 
view, but in which, if its codperation is wanting, the fault cannot certainly 
be attributed to them.” 

M. Manteuffel addressed a circular despatch to the German Courts, 
dated January 17: 
been come to at Vienna, between Russia and the Allies; and that should 
the efforts at Vienna fail, the Government of Prussia will only consider 
themselves bound by the stipulations of the treaty of the 20th of April, 
“if we are in a state to exercise on the course of the negotiations that 
influence which we think we have a right to claim on account of our 
previous participation in the conferences of Vienna, and in virtue of our 
European position.” 

In a recent debate in the Second Chamber of Bavaria, on the credit for 
extraordinary expenses connected with the army, Count Wallerstein called 
upon the Minister to declare that he would go with Austria on the Eastern 


But it still awaits a reply to its overtures, which tes- | 


The | 


it merely states that a preliminary understanding had | 


question. M. van der Pfortden declined to 


. be |. -¢ 
sig ther tions of \the- 
Ministry, and claimed the vote as a question of tanh 8) Oh ‘thee 
report of the Committee, the Chamber reduced thip'sum demanddd dy tho 
Government from fifteen to six millions; alleging that that}salp wo 
suffice to enable the Government to fulfil its federal dutiel\cl4 ay 

Preparations for war are now active in Hanovelg whp Joids ey dg 
nies with Austria 

The Gazette d Augsbourg states that, according to Russian accounts, the 
| total forces of Russia now in the field amount to 695,000 men; and that 

before the lapse of six months a reserve force of 200,000 bayonets will be 
| established. These troops are distributed over a vast space of territory in 
| Europe and Asia. To this Russian army Austria can oppose one no less 
redoubtable. The first Austrian army is composed of 144 cannon and 
67,600 bayonets; the second of 186 cannon aid 121,000 men; the third 

of 252 cannon and 286,000 men; the fourth of 54 cannon and 119,800 
| men; together, 594,000 bayonets and 686 cannon, without counting the 
| reserve, which in two months, including the frontier regiments, will ex- 
ceed 200,000 men. 

Tue Crmea.—The accounts received this week from Sebastopol add 
| little to our information. According to the telegraph, the Grand Duke 
| Nicholas has arrived in Sebastopol, having left the Grand Duke Michael 
| sick at Charkoff or Cherson, ‘the Russian army is said to have been in 
| want of supplies; but the deserters showed no signs of suffering from 

that cause. In the English camp, some buts had been carried up; and 

one account states, that not only had the survey for the tramway been 
completed, but that the construction of the road itself had been com- 
| menced, 
| The military incidents are not of great importance; but the Russians 
are growing more resolute in their sorties. La Presse, of Paris, publishes 
an extract from a letter, dated the 22d January, describing one of these 
encounters — 

“ The Russians have modified their system of attack. Their sorties, which 
were from the beginning and until last month executed in a slovenly and 
irresolute manner, are now admirably conducted. In the attack on the 15th 
they displayed great intrepidity. ‘The snow appears to have excited their 
warlike ardour and military recollections. Perhaps it is solely owing to the 
change of their commanders, which, according to the deserters, is very fre- 
quent. Towards eleven o'clock on the night of the 14th, our advanced 
| pickets gave notice of the approach of the enemy, There were then in 
the trenches two companies of the Ninety-fifth Regiment of Infantry, 
| and two others of the Seventy-fourth, under the orders of Commander 
| Roumejoux. Our works are so near the Russians on that point that 
| they came down upon us nearly as soon as the news of their ap- 
| te, with extraordinary boldness; their officers marching at their 

head, We coolly awaited them, and when sufficiently close we charged 
them with the bayonet. A dreadful mélée ensued; but the Russians, un- 
| able to resist when attacked with the bayonet, were speedily driven back, 
| notwithstanding the strenuous exertions they made to maintain themselves 
| on our line and penetrate into the battery. The mélée continued duri 
their retreat, which does honour to their officers, three of whom were kill 
at the first rank,” 

The writer further notices that the Russians “are no longer the men 
| we had to contend with at the beginning of the siege,” and that now 
| they are “adversaries by no means to be despised.’’ Another charac- 

teristic of the sorties is that a special corps of Russians use lassos to snare 

their foes, like cattle. 
[From a Supplement to the London Gazette, Feb. 6.} 
Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
** Before Sebastopol, January 23, 1855. 
“My Lord Duke—Nothing has occurred of importance in our front; but 
the enemy has occasionally opened a fire upon our left attack, and Mr. 

Spalding, a fine young man, an acting mate of her Majesty’s ship London, 

and in charge of the battery, was unfortunately killed by a round shot the 

day before yesterday. His loss is deeply deplored. 

**T enclose the return of casualties to the 21st instant. 

| The weather has become milder; but the country is still in a dreadful 

state from melted snow. The army is well supplied with warm clothing; 
and if the Commissariat were adequately provided with transport, and the 
huts could be at once brought up, tuere would be no other cause of suffering 
than the severity of a Crimean winter, and the duties imposed of carrying 
on a siege in such a climate at this season of the year. 

*T have, &e. 
Return of Casualties from 19th to 21st January. 

44th Regiment of Foot—1 rank and file killed. 89th Regiment—1 rank 
and file killed; 1 rank and file wounded. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade—1 
rank and file wounded, Total—2 rank and file killed; 2 rank and file 
wounded. 

State of the Camp.—“ I am sorry to be unable to report any better news 
as to the sanitary condition of our own troops. The everywhere-abounding 
slush which followed the thaw has, I need hardly say, not added to their 
comforts, and dysentery was rather on the increase than otherwise. Every- 
thing, however, that official care and energy could accomplish was being 
done to reduce the discomforts to a minimum; and if the improvement in 
the weather which has now set in here extend Northwards, Balaklava and 
its neighbourhood will, before the present month is out, be the scene of 
much less physical wretchedness than has unfortunately fallen to the lot of 
the allied army hitherto.”"— Morning Chronicle Correspondent at Constan- 
tinople, Jan. 28. 

* A few of the huts are being erected in camp. They have been brought 
up from Balaklava wholly by the exertions of individual regiments. In 
some instances the commanding officer has sent in the men in large bodies, 
as large as could be spared from their duties in the trenches, and each man 
has returned with one or two planks; bat horses assisting in bringing up 
the heavier parts. There are thirty-three horse-loads to each hut. Many 
of the regiments have not yet been able to get up a hut, the men having 
been employed in bringing up clothing, blankets, or rations; and from the 
| Third Division, on the extreme left of the camp before Sebastopol, to the 
Second Division, on the extreme right, no regiment, as yet, has got more 
than two huts in course of construction. Very little of the warm outer 
clothing has yet been issued ; but the mild weather which has prevailed the 
last few days has rendered this of less importance. Buffalo robes have been 
given out for use in the tents. It is a matter of regret that the huts have not 
been sooner erected, if only for the preservation of these and other valuable 
articles issued to the men. It is almost impossible, amidst the mud and 
damp of the tent ground, to take such care of these things as their value 
demands. On the partial wooden flooring of the huts their protection could 
be easily arranged. The huts for the officers have not yet arrived, nor has 
| the warm clothing intended for the officers, Officers, however, have been 
| permitted, by application at the Quartermaster-General’s office, to obtain 
| articles of the soldiers’ warm clothing instead of those expected for them~- 


‘ selves, when desirous of doing so. The Commissariat oficers have not yet 
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been able to obtain a sufficient number of transport animals to enable them 
to supply the regiments in camp with complete rations of food or rum; nor 
have they yet been able to comply with the general order desiring them to 
furnish the troops with rations of charcoal or other fuel and light. The 
troops quartered near Balaklava have been so far fortunate that they have 
been able, by their nearness to the port, to avail themselves of the abundant 
supplies in store there.”’—Daily News Correspondent, Jan. 22. 

**The English army is no longer an army; it only bears the name. Of 
the 56,010 men which the British Government sent to the East, there re- 
mains at this moment not more than 10,000 to 11,000; and even those are 
not all able to carry arms, I must add, that there are, moreover, about 
10,000 in the hospitals of Constantinople, and 1000 in the ambulances at 
Balaklava; the remainder are gone to their long home. A sad result of the 
two principal vices in the English army : the officers, with few exceptions, 
have forg<tten how to conduct a campaign, and the administration for the 
supply of provisions is absolutely null.”"—From a French Officer. 

State of Balaklava.—“ The representations which have been so forcibly 
urged at Lome respecting the dire confusion prevailing at Balaklava appear 
likely to lead to some more orderly system, both as regards the arrangements 
of the shipping in the port itself, and the means of traflic and movement in 
the narrow streets and crowded wharves of the town, and the roads approach- 
ing them. Nearly all the shops are to be closed; and the Maltese, and 
Greeks, and others who have been making small fortunes by their exorbitant 
charges for their wares, are to be turned out. They are to continue their 
shopkeeping, if they choose, at the neighbouring aie of Kadikoi. This 
will leave the thoroughfares in the town more open, will clear spaces for the 
more ready transaction of business, and prevent much of the crowding which 
has previously interrupted the disembareation and copveyance of stores. 
Two new piers are to be constructed, and various other improvements to be 
effected, which, if speedily carried into execution, will cause much of the in- 
convenience and suffering which have resulted from their neglect up to this 
time to be forgotten, and ranked only among the things that were.’’—Daily 
News Correspondent, Jan, 22. 

Desertion and Demoralization.—“ Desertions have taken place to the 
enemy both from the French and from our own ranks ; but there is a great 
disposition to exaggerate them. ‘The deserters from the French have gene- 
— belonged to the Foreign Legion ; the deserters from the English have 
generally been from the young draughts and from regiments just sent out. 
I have already mentioned the case of a man in the Ninety-third, who was 
killed by the enemy as he approached their pickets, in the act of desertion. 
A soldier of the Nineteenth was since killed by his own comrades as he was 
escaping to the Russians from the third parallel. He had hinted to one of 
his friends in the same company that it would be a good thing to go over to 
the Russians. His suggestion was received by a threat, ‘If you attempt to 
run, 1’\l shoot you, as sure as you are a living man.’ The fellow watched 
his opportunity, and, slipping across the parapet, made towards the Russian 
lines ; but his friend had perceived the man and called on his comrades to 
fire. They did so, and missed him; and he neared the Russian picket. 
* Here goes for you now, according to promise,’ exclaimed his Achates ; and, 
taking a long aim, he stopped the career of the deserter, and dropped him, 
writhing and bleeding, in front of the Russian vedettes,’’—Zimes Crimea 
Correspondent, Jan, 22. 

** Advantage has been taken of the change of weather to get up consider- 
able stores of provisions at the mid-way depét; and a large quantity of am- 
munition has also been forwarded, But in spite of full rations and the 
change in the weather, sickness is still terribly prevalent among all our 
troops; and I think the number invalided this week will be rather over than 
under 2000 men, thus making a total of 5000 in twelve days.”—Morning 
Herald Correspondent, Jan, 23. 

Lord Raglan at Balaklava.—“ The visit of Lord Raglan to Bulaklava last 
Thursday seems to have had considerable effect in improving the state of the 
place. Men are at work throwing stones down into the most Curtiuslike 
gulfs in the streets. His Lordship visited the hospitals in the town, and 
conversed with Dr. Anderson for some time. He then went to Commissary- 
General Filder’s, where he remained in conversation nearly two hours. It 
is stated by people who can know very little of what passed, that his Lord- 
ship considers Mr. Filder has deceived him, and has at various times misre- 
presented the nature and magnitude of the means at his disposal, otherwise 
steps would have been taken to place our transport on a better footing. Mr. 
Filder can, however, point to some important letters, written both before 
and after the 14th of November to Lord Raglan, on the subject of transport 
and of the roads, in which he is understood to have declared he could not be 
responsible for the evils and misfortunes which might befall the army, if the 


important matters to which he called attention were neglected.” — Zimes | 


Yrimea Correspondent, Jan. 20. 

The Czar has deprived the Moravians in the Crimea of the exemption 
from bearing arms aceorded to them by the Emperor Alexander at the 
instance of the Quakers. Many have been beaten and imprisoned, and 
three hundred hanged, who refused to bear arms. 


Turxey.—The Zimes correspondent at Constantinople, who administers 
the fund for the relief of the sick and wounded, still gives a gloomy ac- 
count of the state of the hospitals both at Scutari and in the Crimea; 
aud he mentions a number of defects in the management, the break- 
down in the medical and purveyor’s department, the want of more medi- 
cal men, and of more adequate inspection. According to his statement, 
the sick are still no better cared for in the passage from Balaklava to 
Scutari. 
14,000 men fit for duty. 

With regard to the hospitals at Scutari, a correspondent of the Daily 


News, who seems to have narrowly inspected both the French and the | 
| or ensigns each in his own regiment. 


English, writes as follows, on the 27th January, a few days earlier than 
the date of the Zimes correspondent— 


There are 5000 sick in tents in the Crimea, and not more than | 


to the public mind at home of really true ideas Men enditene 
ment of our wounded soldiers is the chjest in view, the renal gd ad teat 
read less slashingly, will, I apprehend, be doing more justice both it may 
— and to the officials upon whose skill and attention the pera A Ge 
ives of so many of our brave fellows depend. Much has been « a =e 
written about the great inferiority of our own hospital establishme = 

those of the French, and I admit that some weeks ago there was nents to 
less ground for the unflattering comparison ; but the splendid senults wht ° 
have followed from the labours of Miss Nightingale and her ladies niet 
raised Scutari to a degree of excellence which, at the present pews — 
far as the gy tee oc gene of the hospital and the treatment of ito 
inmates go, leaves little to complain of, and no! p : 

comparison with the French.” . : ea een of, im 

The mortality had increased, however, in the last days o 
On the 25th, there were 71 burials; on ‘the 26th, 70; - Bon nee. 
on the 28th, 61; making a total in four days of 252. This does not i < 
clude those which have taken place at Kululee and Abydos, as they ne 
not yet been reported here. According to the sick state, there mn 
hospital at Scutari 4643 non-commissioned officers and privates aad 72 
officers, : 

A telegraphic despatch published by the Morning Post implies a ticklish 
state of things on the Danube— 

** Galatz, Janvary 25.—Kight Austrian commercial vessels have arriyeg 
at Galatz. They were received by the Russians with a brisk fire, which 
wounded some men, and killed the pilot of the Austrian brig Cleedenoyep 
The ships were then subjected to a most rigorous search. The Austrian 
Consul had referred the matter home, and very grave consequences were ex. 
pected to follow,” 

Another despatch, which reached Paris on Tuesday night, says that 
for some weeks past, and especially at the present moment, parties of 
Russian soldiers are making excursions into the Dobrudscha, and there 
burning and pillaging with impunity. 

Rvussia.—The latest intelligence from St. Petersburg, via Hamburg, 
shows that the Government was most actively engaged in pushing meg. 
sures for the vigorous prosecution of the war. By the end of March, 
immense quantities of matériel are to be delivered by the contractors; 
and a new body of administrators has been organized, especially directed 
to the proper distribution of warlike stores, The maritime departments 
were also contracting for and receiving great supplies, while long con- 
voys of sledges were proceeding over the snow in all directions to the 
corps d’armée. The principal divisional commanders in Poland had been 
ordered to the head-quarters of their troops, 

Itaty.—The Pope has issued a monitory to the Court of Turin pro- 
claiming not only the previous but the proposed laws respecting the 
rights and property of the Church in Sardinia “null and void” ; and 
reminding those who sanction them that the canons of the Councils de- 
cree excommunication for such offences, This is not the first time that 
the Holy See has held such language to Piedmont. When Pope Clement 
attempted to intimidate Amadeus II. by a similar strain, that King re- 
lied— 
ee Although I was prepared for the greatest injustice, I did think his Heli- 
ness would have reflected before causing so great a scandal in the world, 
His Holiness must look to find in us the greatest firmness in maintaining 
that reason and justice which are so evidently on our side.” 

Count Pralormo, the Piedmontese Minister at Rome, has been recalled, 
It is stated that he dissents from the views of his Government. 

The treaty of alliance was discussed in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 3d and subsequent days, and votedon the 7th. Among its opponents 
were Signor Farina and Signor Brofferio, 

Sraty.—The Cortes proceed with debates on the Constitution. A 
motion by Scitor Rios Rosas, setting forth that all public powers emanate 
from the nation, was rejected, on the Ist instant, by 214 to 18. 

Espartero has made an appeal to the country, showing how needful it 
is that order should be maintained, and that taxes should be regularly 
paid. He points to “the enemies of our political regeneration” as the 
disturbers of the peace. 

Mr. Soulé had an audience of the Queen of Spain on the 31st ultimo, 
and took his leave. 

In the Cortes, on the 1st instant, the Minister of Grace and Justice 
announced, in answer to a question, that the newspaper the Catolico 
should be prosecuted for having published the Pope’s bull on the Im- 
maculate Conception before it had received the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 





Pistellaurons. 

The French and English commanders in the Black Sea have publicly 
notified, that after the Ist February 1855, the Russian ports in the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azoff, including especially Berdiansk, Taganrog, and 
Arabat, and the mouths of the great rivers Don, Dnieper, Bog, an 
Dniester, would be under a strict blockade. The ports held by the Allies 
in the Crimea are of course expressly excluded. 

A general order from Lord Raglan’s head-quarters, issued on the 18th 
January, announces that “the Commander of the Forces has the satisfac- 
tion of appointing provisionally, and pending her Majesty’s pleasure,” 
certain sergeants of the cavalry and the line, forty in number, as cornets 
‘The names of the men are appended 
to the order. 


—anela. @& 


“* Oue’s comparative estimate of the condition of our own hospitals at Scu- 
tari and that of the French in the Grand Champs at Pera will depend very 
much on what value the visitor places on externals. A visitor who attaches 
much importance to whiteness of bed-linen and blankets, who considers that 
the inside of an hospital should smell as sweetly and be as faultlessly white 
and clean as the interior of a first-class Devonshire dairy, will be disposed to 


[A remarkable omission in this list of sergeants has been pointed out 
in letters from the Crimea. It is that of the name of Sergeant Sullivan, 
who bore the colours of the Thirtieth at Alma, and who was specially 
mentioned by Sir De Lacy Evans for his gallantry on the 26th October. 
He has never missed a day’s duty in the trenches, and he was in the 
heat of Inkerman.] 





find fault with the condition of our own establishments, and place those of 
ur allies above all praise. On the other hand, an individual whose less ex- 
quisite taste will be satisfied with unbleached linen and grey blankets, with 
unplaned bedsteads and whitey-brown walls, will meet with little or nothing 
to tind weighty fuult with in either of our two hospitals here. To the eye 
they certainly present a less comfortable and perfect ee than is to be 
seen in the French buildings on the other side of the Bosphorus; but in all 
the requisites of assiduous attention and substantial comforts, I am 
very much disposed to place our own establishments on a level with 
the average of the nine hospitals in the possession of our allies. The 
surface inferiority of the accommodation and hospital furniture is, I admit, 
sufficiently striking to afford material for an imaginative grumbler to work 
up into a very declamatory attack upon the shortcomings and mismanage- 
ment of our own hospital officials; but when not effect, but the conveyance 





Sir De Lacy Evans is said to have been offered, and to have declined, the 
post of Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, vacant by the death of 
Sir Andrew Barnard. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Licutenant-Colonel Justin 
Sheil, C.B., some time her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary tu the Shah of Persia, to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights Commanders, of the most 
Honourable Order of the Bath,—London Gazette, Feb. 6. 


The Suisse contains an announcement that the British Government has 
offered the Swiss Federal Colonel Bontems the rank of Lieutenant-Gene- 
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ceppeneneieene rae 
and the command of a Foreign Legion; which he has accepted. 
Wants confirmation. ] ' 

A letter from Lord Cowley has been published in the Monitewr convey- 
ing the address and announcing the contribution of the Legislature of 
Canada to the French army. 

The managers of Price’s Patent Candle Company have announced that 
the Government has given an order for 250 “candle stoves” and 2000 
poxes of fuel, for hospital use in the Crimea, and at Scutari and Smyrna. 
A good number, which have been purchased by the Crimea Committee, 
will be sent out for the use of the army. 

The King of Prussia has sent another special political missionary to 
Paris—M. de Niebuhr, his private secretary, and a hot partisan of Russia. 


A correspondent sends a solution of the difficulty of the Sydney people 
with regard to the encroachment of the sand there, as stated in our last 
week’s publication. But one means, he says, has been found to stay the 
encroachments of the deserts of Syria and the steppes of Russia ; and that 
is by “ planting wide belts of trees.” If this were carried out at Sydney, 
he thinks it would improve the climate, arrest the sand, and become a 
source of profit. The suggestion is worth the attention of our Sydney 
friends. 


The mortality of London is still excessive, and the number of deaths 
as now returned exhibits but a small decrease on that of the previous 
week. In the last five weeks the deaths were—1404, 1466, 1549, 1630, 
and 1604. The mean temperature in each of the same weeks was 45°5 
degrees, 39°3 degrees, 28°9 degrees, 29°3 degrees, and 29°3 degrees. 
Throughout December the temperature was about 41 degrees; and the 
deaths in a week were about 1300. The weather became colder by 12 
degrees, and produced an increase of 300 in the deaths. In the ten cor- 
responding weeks of the years 1845-54 the average number of deaths 
was 1103; which may be compared with the last week’s return, after 
raising the former by a tenth part for increase of population. It appears 
that 391 persons died last week above the calculated amount. Taking 
the fifth week of each of the ten years, the average temperature was 
40°9 degrees; and there is no instance within this range of comparison 
in which the mean temperature was so low as that of last week.—Legis- 
trar-General s Return. 








The Speaker's first Parliamentary dinner of the season was held on Satur- 
day. The guests were chiefly members of the late Government; including 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Sidney Herbert, Sir 
Charles Wood, and Sir William Molesworth. 

The French Ambassador gave a banquet on Saturday evening. The guests 
included the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the 
Earl Granville, the Earl and Countess of Shelburne, the Lady Palmerston, 
the Lord and Lady Canning, and the Count Wimpflen, Lord Palmerston 
joined the circle after dinner. 

The Bishop of Sierra Leone died on the 24th December, from fever con- 
tracted during his visitation to the Yoruba country. 

According to the Sheffield Times, the indisposition exhibited by Mr. Roe- 
buck in the House of Commons lately was merely of a temporary kind, not 
likely to incapacitate him from serving on the Committee he proposed should 
the inquiry be carried out. 

Vice-Admiral Dundas arrived in London, from Paris, on Tuesday. 

Horace Vernet is engaged in completing a splendid painting of the cele- 
bration of mass at the French camp in the Crimea, 

The total number of merchant-vessels taken up by the Government for 
war purposes is 206; the tonnage, 206,388. The sailing-ships are 105, of a 
burden of 91,026 tons; the steamers are 101, of 114,362 tons. 

The Foreign Legion, it is said, will assemble at Heligoland for drill. 
Wooden huts are to be forthwith erected for their reception. 

The greatest activity prevails at Portsmouth in refitting the Baltic fleet 
for service. ‘There is so much work that some ships have been sent to Ply- 
mouth to he refitted. 

There are now sixty-four regiments of Militia embodied for permanent 
service. 

The Thirteenth, Fifty-fourth, Sixty-sixth, and Ninety-second Regiments, 
- under orders to quit Gibraltar for the Crimea; they will be replaced by 

ilitia. 

Some Militia regiments are expected to leave England about the 19th for 
Gibraltar and the Pirus. 

The Emperor of the French having invented a stable-tent for the use of 
the French cavalry in the Crimea, which was much approved by the military 
authorities, a pattern was sent to England; it met with equal favour here, 
and a number of these canvass stables have been made at Woolwich for ex- 
port to the East. 

A specimen of local military mismanagement on a small scale has been 
exhibited at Sligo: such delay has occurred in putting the Militia upon 
active duty, with pay and rations, that some of the volunteers have been 
driven to seek shelter in the workhouse. 

Oliver Cromwell, a mason of Reading, said to be a descendant of the Pro- 
tector, has enlisted in the Grenadier Guards, [There are no descendants of 
Cromwell. } 

One of the rumours of the week is that 70,000 men are to be raised in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the expense of their uniforms, maintenance, &c., 
to be paid out of the revenues of the Greek convents, which have been con- 
fiscated. 

Another report is that the Emperor of Russia has sent an autograph letter 
to the King of Prussia, expressing the utmost satisfaction at the conduct of 
that Sovereign in the Eastern question. 


Mr. Arthur Bigge, of the Northern Circuit, has been appointed Stipendiary 
Magistrate for Brighton. 


A letter from Baden states that it was calculated that 14,000 persons had 
emigrated from the duchy in 1854, and that upwards of 60,000 have left it 
within the last eight years. The population of the duchy is now less than 
it was in 1846, and only amounts to 1,357,000. 

The next crop in Grenada is expected to be miserably deficient: by the 
cholera the population of 30,000 was diminished by no fewer than 6000, and 


during the prevalence of the epidemic such terror and disorder existed that | 


labour was almost abandoned. 

A good contribution to the Patriotic Fund may be expected from Guiana. 
The Governor himeelf led the people of Victoria Village to contribute li- 
berally, by addressing a stirring speech to them. 


“Strikes ’’ are becoming common in the United States, though wages rule 
so much higher there than here : doubtless, the increase in the cost of pro- 
visions is the exciting cause. The canal labourers at Rochester have turned 
out, demanding eight shillings a day. 

Fresh failures are announced in the United States: the most notable are 
those of Messrs. Keamer and Raum, bankers at Pittsburg, and a great pro- 
duce house at New Orleans. 

In the four months ending December last there was a great falling-off, as 
compared with 1853, in the exports of bread-stuffs from the United States to 
Europe—nearly the whole of the exports in both years having been to Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the four months of 1853, the exports of tlour were 
1,323,147 barrels; in 1854, 55,795: of wheat, in 1853, 5,428,535 bushels ; 
in 1854, 138,627: but in Indian corn there was an increase in 1854, when 
the total was 2,641,166 bushels, against 931,556 in 1853. 





The mention of the recent Pontifical brief regarding the Immaculate Con- 
ception called forth laughter in the Portuguese Chamber, Senor Concha 
desired to insert, in reply to the address, a paragraph lamenting that no men- 
tion of the brief had been made in the Royal speech; and the Chamber 
laughed at him, In Madrid the Law-ofticers flatly refused to seize a pampli- 
let refuting the said dogma. 

There have been two disasters at Gibraltar. The Queen's steamer Hecla, 
during very bad weather, ran on shore at night on the Eastern beach ; the 
masts were cut away, but the vessel could not be got off. The crew were 
busy at the last advices in landing the stores; but the ship was in a pre- 
carious state. Soon after the Hecla ran ashore, the Sardinian brig Catterina, 
an emigrant vessel, struck near the Devil's Tower; the cargo shifted with 
the shock, and no fewer than thirteen passengers were crushed to death. 

The ship which was recently lost on the Long Sand at Margate—the Prince 
of Wales, of South Shields—had escaped many a previous danger from sea 
and privateers, for her career as a collier had extended over ninety-three 
years. There is a collier still employed that was launched a hundred and 
eight years ago. 


CrystaL PaLace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 2d Febru- 
ary, including season-ticket-holders, 2412. 


RIRTHS, 

On the Ist February, in Tavistock Square, the Wife of Edward Solly, Esq., F.R.S., 
of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in London, the Countess Joaunes, Wife of the Chevalier Count Joan- 
nes, Imperial Count-Palatine, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in London, the Lady Saltoun, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Ashling House, Hambledon, Hants, the Wife of Captain Henry 
Lavie, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, the Wife 
M‘Murdo, of a son, 


of Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu 


MAKRIAGES. 

On the 13th January, at St. Paul's Cathedral, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Edward Everard 
Rushworth, Esq., D.C.L, Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Oxford, to Amelia Adelaide, 
daughter of the late H. N. De les Derniers, Esq., of Vandruit, Lower Canada. 

On the 31st, at Marden, Kent, John William Hoare, E«q., fifth son of the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Surrey, to Henrietta Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Julius Deedes, 
Vicar of Marden. 

On the Ist February, at Tilmanstone, Kent, the Rev. Emilius Bayley, eldest son of 
Sir John Bayley, Bart., to Marianne Sophia, third daughter of Edward Rice, Esq_, 
M.P., of Dane Court, Kent. 

On the lst, at the Church of the Madeleine, Paris, John Dowell Fitzgerald Grace, 
Esq., eldest son of Oliver Dowell John Grace, Esq., M. P. for Roscommon, of Man- 
tua, to Grace, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Thistlewayte, Esq., of South- 
wick Park, Hants, 

On the 3d, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. Henry Griffin Williams, Rec- 
tor of Preston, Suffolk, and Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Charles Meredith, Esq., of Leicester. 

On the 6th, at the Church in Gordon Square, the Rev, George Benjamin Richings 
Bausfield, to Georgiana Mary Flo,yer Gambier, third daughter of Rear- Admiral Gam- 
bier, of Albany | errate, Regent's Park, and of Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire. 

On the 6th, at Culstock, Cornwall, the Rev, Frederick I. Batchelor, M.A., Rector 
of Calstock, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of Sir W, L. 8. Trelawny, Bart., of the 
same parish. 

DEATHS, 

On the 21st August, at Petre, New Zealand, Charles, only son of the 
Lett, Esq., formerly of Woodford, Essex ; in his 42d year, 

On the 15th September, at Howick, New Zealand, Alfred, aged 2) years, second 
son, on the 23d, Mary Anue, aged 74 years, third daughter, and on the 25th, Char- 
lotte Sarah, aged 10 years, second daughter, of the Rev. Vicesimus Lush 

On the 19th, at Kaipoi, Canterbury, New Zealand, Charles Rudston Read, 
son of the late Rev, T. ©. Rudston Read, of Hayton, Yorkshire; in hie 


late James 


younges 
36th year. 

On the 13th December, at Lucknow, Bengal Presidency, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard Angelo, Thirty-fourth Regiment Native Infantry. 

On the 24th, on his return to Freetown from his visitation in the Yoruba Country 
and Lagos, the Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

On the 25th, at Molagaum, Lieutenant-Colonel John Hallett, C.B., of the Bombay 
Army, &c.; in his 50th year. 

On the Mth January, at Cobourg, Canada West, Charlotte Matilda Fuller, widow 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Fuller, of H. M.'s Fifty-ninth Regiment; in 
her 55th year. 

On the 26th, at Alton, Hants, the Rev. Mark Henry James Kerr, of Winslow, 
Bucks, second son of the late Lord Charles Kerr, and grandson of the fifth Marquis 
of Lothian; in his 52d year. 

On the 26th, at the Priory, Pittenweem, Fifeshire, the Right Rev. David Low, 
D.D., late Bishop of Ross, Moray, and Argyll; in his 88th year. 

On the 29th, at Soho, Mr. Alexander Braid; in his 92d year. 

On the 29th, at Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, the Rev. J. Dawson, A.M., Oxon, and of 
Leamington, Warwickshire 

On the 3lst, at Leicester, Lucy, relict of the late Rev. Thomas Burnaby, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of St. Margaret's; in her 90th year. 

On the Ist February, the Rev. Thomas Wintle, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford ; in his 80th year. 

On the Ist, in Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, Colonel Thomas Leighton, Bombay 
Army. 

On the Ist, in Montagu Place, Russell Square, Sir John Muir Mackenzie, Bart., of 
Delvine, Perthshire. 

On the Ist, in the Strand, O. Smith, Esq.; in his 69th year. 

On the Ist, at his father’s residence, Edge Lane Hall, Liverpool, Russell Hay- 
wood, Esq., Lieutenant in H.M.’s Eighty-second Regiment, and younger son of 
Francis Haywood, Esq. 

On the 2d, at the Anglesea Barracks, Portsea, Henry William Willis Fleming, 
third son of the late John Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham Park, Hampshire, and the 
Right Hon. Lady Downes ; in his 26th year. 

On the 3d, in Stanhope Street, Lady Rollo, widow of John, eighth Lord Rollo. 

On the 3d, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Thomas Edward Capel; in his 85th year. 

On the 3d, at Treehill, Devon, the Rev. Villiers Henry Plantagenet Somerset, 
Rector of Honiton; in bis 51st year. 

On the Sth, at Paris, Lady Jenkenson; in her 76th year. 

On the Sth, at Hampton Court Palace, Miss Campbell Melfort, sister of Licute- 
nant-General Frederick Campbell, R.A., and of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Pat, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Campbell. 

On the 6th, at Holmrook Hall, Cumberland, Brian Hodgson, Esq., Vice-Adwmiral 
of the Red; in his 75th year. 

On the 6th, Aan, relict of John Lea, Esq., of the Lakes, near Kidderminster; in 
her 90th year. 

On the 6th, at Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Mr. Andrew Lane ; in his 91st year. 

On the 7th, at Eaglescarnie, Haddington, General the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, 
G.C.M.G., Colonel of H.M.’s Forty-fourth Regiment ; in his 78th year. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Among numerous Letters which cover our table, and some of which we will try 
to find room for, we notice ¢wo more from ‘* Gael” on the Depopulation of the 
Highlands of Scotland, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


All the most important points in the reconstruction of the Ministry 
appear to be now accomplished; but it has only been gradually, since 
Lord Palmerston accepted the Premiership on Tuesday, that some of the 
most important Ministers have fallen into their places, and it is not even 
yet certain whether the last touch has been given to the Cabinet. The 
list stands thus— 

Lord Palmerston.......+++++++++First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Cranworth .......+.++++++++Lord Chancellor. 

Earl Granville ......++++++++++President of the Council. 
Duke of Argyll .....++++++++++-Lord Privy Seal. 

Earl of Clarendon .....+.+++++++Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert ...........--Colonial Secretary. 

Sir George Grey .......+.+++++-+Home Secretary. 

Lord Panmure .........++.+..-Secretary for War. 

Mr. Gladstone.........+.+++++++Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir James Graham............+-First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Sir William Molesworth ........Public Works. 

Sir Charles Wood ..............-President of the Board of Control. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne ...... Without office. 

Lord Canning .......+++++++++++Postmaster-General. 


Mr. Cardwell .....eseeeee+e00++) resident of the Board of Trade. 


Lord Canning does not leave his post, but his having a seat in the 
Cabinet is new, and it will give further strength in council. We place 
the last name where the reader sees it, because, although Mr. Cardwell did 
not take his seat at the Cabinet yesterday, it has been said, with great 
probability, that he is to be added to the Cabinet. Such an arrangement 
is desirable. As aman of business, Mr. Cardwell would often be useful. 








A Free-trade Ministry ought to be helped just now, above all times— | 


when free-trade alliance is the grand compensator for war interruptions— 
by the advice of its chief Trade Minister. And questions of commerce 
arise directly out of the relations with allies, the enemy, and neutrals. 
On every account the Cabinet ought to include Mr. Cardwell. 

With respect to the Ministers not in the Cabinet, there seems to be 
some uncertainty. No Chancellor has yet been provided for the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Sir John Young has been mentioned to succeed Sir Henry 
Ward as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and Lord Elcho 
as likely to succeed him in the Irish Secretaryship. Mr. Layard has 
been mentioned as the newly-created Under-Secretary for War; but the 
appointment has not yet been made, It is understood that some consider- 
ations have had to be weighed respecting the number of Under-Secre- 


taries in either House; and that Mr. Layard himself did not meet the | 


offer with immediate and unconditional acceptance. 


It was reported last week that Lord Grey had refused to join the Go- | 


vernment: we have reason to know that this statement was untrue, and 
that in fact Lord Grey had not been invited. It is understood, however, 
that he will give to the new War Minister all the aid of his experience 
and special knowledge respecting the administration and organization of 
the military departments. 

At present the Ministerial changes have only involved the necessity 
of two reélections— those of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Both the Ministers have issued addresses to their constituents, announ- 
cing the change in the Ministry, and pointing to the necessity for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. Lord Palmerston’s Committee at Tiver- 
ton, considering the state of public affairs, have agreed to dispense with 
his personal attendance at the nomination on Monday. Neither Lord 
Palmerston nor Mr, Herbert is likely to be opposed. 

In consequence of failing sight, Lord Charles Wellesley has accepted 
the Stewardship of the Manor of Hempholme, and a new writ was or- 
dered yesterday for Windsor. Mr. G. W. Hope claims the suffrages of 
the electors as a Liberal Conservative. Mr. Samson Ricardo is spoken 
of as the Liberal candidate. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis was elected Member for the Radnorshire 
Boroughs, on Thursday, without opposition. In his address he protested 
against all attempts to make England a first-rate military power: the 
navy is the right arm of England. 

‘*T wish to see a cessation of that inordinate and senseless desire which has 
been sometimes expressed of late—almost usurping the functions of Provi- 
dence—that we should go in almost all parts of the world to redress wrong 
and to see that right is done. I think we should confine ourselves to those 
legitimate international rights which a moderate army and a moderate mili- 
tary power will enable us to command.” 


The Gazette of last night contained a despatch from Lord Raglan to 
the Duke of Newcastle, enclosing a despatch written by Licutenant-Co- 
lonel Simmons at the desire of Omar Pasha, drawing attention to the 
services of certain British officers who assisted the Turkish army at 
Giurgevo and Silistria in the summer. The officers are Major Bent, of 
the Sappers and Miners, Licutenant Glyn, and Prince Ernest of Saxe 
Leiningen, officers of the Britannia, and Private Andrew Anderson. 
Omar Pasha expressed regret for the loss of Lieutenant Burke. Lord 
Raglan adds, that Major Gage, of the Royal Horse Artillery, conducted 
the detachments under his command from Varna to Rustchuk; and calls 
attention to the fact that Omar Pasha has stated that it will be gratifying 
to him if her Majesty should be pleased to reward these officers for their 
able services to the Ottoman army and the common cause. 

The Gazette contains a proclamation commencing—“ Whereas inform- 
ation has been received that certain acts of a highly treasonable nature 
have been or are about to be done or attempted by certain British subjects 
adhering to the Queen’s enemies, either within her Majesty’s dominions 
or in parts beyond the seas,” such as building and equipping ships, pro- 
viding stores, tackling, ammunition, and the like, or otherwise aiding 
and abetting the Queen’s enemies: it warns such persons that “they 
will be liable to be apprehended and dealt with as traitors, and proceeded 
against with the utmost rigour of the law.” 
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The m rning journals announce, that “ her Majesty's Government 
appreciation of Mr. Peto’s cervices, and more especially of his recent dis. 
interested and patriotic conduct in retiring from the representation of 
Norwich to carry out the construction of the railway from Balaklava 
originated by the Duke of Newcastle, has recommended him to the 
Queen for a baronetey; which honour will be immediately conferreg 
upon him.” 


» in 


An unconfirmed report derived from Vienna has appeared in the papers 
that “the Zouaves had mutinied, and demanded a retreat from the Cri. 
mea. Four hundred of the mutineers had arrived at Constantinople in 
chains, and will be despatched to Toulon.” 








Both Houses of Convocation held the final sitting of the session yester. 
day. The Upper House had nothing to do, and only met to enable the 
Lower House to consider the report of a Joint Committee upon the Cle 
| Discipline Act. There was a hurried discussion of its recommendations: 
| and, finding that there was not time to deliberate, the House recorded 
the fact in a resolution, and prayed for a further opportunity. On the 
motion of the Reverend Mr. Woodgate, it was resolved that it was not 
expedient to admit laymen to Convocation until the Church can enforce 
ecclesiastical discipline. The Upper House disagreed with the amend. 
ments in their resulutions respecting Church services. 





The disastrous manifestations of military incapacity in our War ad. 
ministration have created a strong and not a favourable impression jp 
Fiance. The case is presented to the French in various ways,— through 
the published reports, the complaints of our press and Parliament men, 
the avowals of Lord John Russell and some of his colleagues, the reports 
| of General Canrobert to the Emperor Napoleon, and innumerable private 
| letters. Surprise is succeeded by a feeling akin to contempt; and thig 

feeling is exploité by those who try to revive the old feeling against Eng. 
| land as a means of disparaging our ally the Emperor. Still graver con- 
siderations, however, are presented in the following extract of a letter 
from a French gentleman, who is not only distinguished both in the 
statesmansbip and literature of his own country, but is peculiarly versed 
in the knowledge of English and Anglo-Saxon constitutional politics, 

TRANSLATED EXTRACT. 
“ Chateau de * * * * *, Oise, February 6, 1856, 
* * * eo 


| * 
** But to talk of more important topics—or rather of the all-important one, 
the war. My mind is continually dwelling with painful interest on the 
| situation of your brave army; an interest inspired by admiration for the 
army itself, as well as by the concern which I feel for the honour and credit 
of your institutions, now in some danger of falling into disrepute through 
incapable and inexperienced administration f you do not succeed in 
repairing the mischief, and that quickly, (which indeed seems to me next to 


| impossible,) England and ber Government will assuredly come out of this 


struggle somewhat discredited, whatever may be the ultimate results of the 
war and of the heroic achievements of your soldiers. 

*T have a difficulty in believing that this will not have a considerable in- 
fluence, though one perhaps little foreseen, upon the future course of your 
domestic affairs. 1 suspect that it will accelerate the pace at which you ap- 
pear to be departing from the character of aristocratic government, according 
to the old acceptation of that term. At any rate, it is impossible but that 
the English must discern the immense advantages which in time of war at- 
tend a centralized government ; or that they can be long in contact with an 
army where every one can and may become an officer, without its producing 
upon them a serious impression. Your army can hardly avoid undergoing a 
sort of revolution : and a revolution in the constitution of the army will 
surely not be confined to the army alone. You are the only people of the 
present day we rope the Russians, and they less than you) who are 
officered exclusively by gentlemen. You will discover that an army com- 
manded solely by gentlemen is not necessarily the best army to make war 
with : it is better able to fight than to sustain itself before and after the 
battle. JV¢ have had good reason to know this, under our old monarchy. 
On the other hand, an army commanded by gentlemen has the advantage of 
being good against revolutions; while an army of the opposite character 
either makes revolutions, or suffers them to be made by others. R.... 
told me the other day, that the aristocracy had never been stronger in Eng- 
land than they are now; for that they had never poured out their blood 
more freely. But 1 must remark, that it is not altogether by military ser- 
vices that an aristocracy can maintain itself; otherwise, ours would not be 
levelled with the dust, as it actually is: for who ever were more prodigal of 
their lives than the French genti/shommes, of all grades, the lesser as well 
as the greater? My grandfather, and my granduncle, both met their death 
on the field of battle; their father, and ther grandfather, experienced the 
same fate : and there is hardly a family in the neighbourhood of whom as 
much cannot be said. Yet there remains not a trace of their power. The 
last cannon which was mounted on the old baronial chateau of T. in 
my neighbourhood, now half-buried in the earth, serves as a post to tie up 
cattle; while the chateau itself is degraded to a farm-house. I will conduct 
R.... thither when he comes to sec me: it will show him what must be 
the fate of an aristocracy who, though they know how to die, do not know 
how to govern. Yours has, till now, done both ; and this is the reason why 
it still holds its ground, although the temper of the age is anything but fa- 
vourable to its continuance.” 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

From a general belief in the early formation of the Ministry, the English 
Funds opened with firmness on Monday at an improvement of §; and Con- 
sols for Money were done at 913. Since that time heaviness has been the 
ruling feature, with the exception of a temporary reaction of } per cent on 
Wednesday, on the arrangement of the Cabinet. Upon the settlement of the 
Account, yesterday, they descended to 903 1; and close this afternoon at 91 4, 
and 91, 3 for the Account, after having been 4 higher. The market has 
been influenced more by speculative sales than by a delivery of Stock; the 
operators being partly guided by a dulness on the Paris Bourse. Money has 
become abundant; and the quotation of the French exchange removes the 
probability of any considerable amount of gold being remitted from this side. 
The rate of exchange at New York has suddenly turned in favour of this 
country, and shipments of specie have been renewed ; the last packet brought 
15,0007. The receipts from other places, including the West Indies, the 
Cape, and the Peninsula, have amounted to 206,500/. Moderate shipments 
to Spain and Portugal continue, but silver is sent back in return, The 
Madrid has taken out 72,964/. chiefly for Lisbon and Cadiz. 

Foreign Securities have been supported, with the exception of Russian 
Four-and-a-balf per Cents, which are 1 lower. Turkish and French Scrip 
have been unusually steady. 
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February 10, 18505.) 





nts have been made ) 
ouch plaetale, and Sir Robert Carden will be Chairman. It will be entitled 
the City Bank ; capital 300,000/., with power of increase to 500,000/.; the 
shares to be of 100/.; 10/. deposit will be required, and 50 per cent before 
operations commence. An establishment to be called the Bank of London 
has also been announced, with a proposed capital of 1,000, 000/. ; the Chair- 
man and Provisional Manager to be Sir John Villiers Shelley and Mr. Scott 
of the City Chamberlain’s Office. : 
At a meeting of the Crystal Palace Company yesterday, it was agreed that 
the dividend — be at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, instead of 8 as 
iginally pro, 4 
i ove been dull during the week, and the transactions limited. 
London and North-Western are 10s. lower. Other Shares have declined 
from 5s. to 15s. North-Eastern—Berwick are firm at an improvement of 
10s. In Foreign Shares, the French have fallen from 2s. 6d. to 5s. in seve- 
ral cases; but Paris and Orleans and Paris and Rouen have been main- 


The Directors of the London and Blackwall Company propose a dividend for 
the half-year of 4s. 6d. per share. Proposals were issued on Monday, by Messrs. 
De Vaux and Co., for the Ardennes Railway, a concession having been obtained 
from the French Government; and to be subscribed for in Paris and London. 
It includes sixty-five miles, from Rheims on the Strasburg line to Mezieres ; 
and will be extended to the Belgian frontier by a railway of thirty-five 
miles, to be constructed by the State, the Company furnishing rails and 
rolling stock. A line of twenty-two miles is also to be undertaken from 
Creil on the Northern Railway to Beauvais; the Company to have a prefer- 
ential right of forming a line from Rheims by Soissons to Compiegne: capi- 


tal 29,600,000 francs, or about 1,200,000/.; 4 per cent interest to be paid | 


during formation. Scme importance is attached to this railway, as a new 
route between France and Belgium. 
Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The large increase in the bullion, amounting to 444,944/., shown in today’s 
return by the Bank of England, has caused § improvement in the Funds: 
Consols are now 914 } for Money and 91} § for Account. Exchequer Bills 
6 9. In Foreign Stocks, the prices are merely nominal. Turkish Serip 
continues at 76}; and French 35 4 premium. In Railways there has been 
no alteration—London and North-Western, 100}; North British, 30; North- 
Eastern Extension, 14; Ditto York, H. and 5. Purchase, 9}; South Wales, 





294. 
3 per Cent Consols.......... 91) 4 Danish 3 per Cents......... 80 3 
uitto for Account, .......... 91} M Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 62 3 
8 per Cent Reduced......... 91g 3 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 92 4 
New 3 per Cents ...........- 91g 24 Mexican 3 per Cents,....... 207 14 
Long Annuities ............ 4 Peruvian 4) per Cents ..... 70 2 
Bank Stock ........000000. 21113 | Ditto3 perCents........... 49 51 
Exehequer Bills ............ 69 | Portuguese 4 per Cents..... 413 
India Stock .........6.05055 221 4 | Russian 5 per Cents........ 100 2 
Austrian 5 per Cents... .. - 824 | Ditto 4) per Cents .......... 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 99 101 | Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 36! 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 924 | DittoDeferred ........ 
Chilian 6 per Cents ... .. 1024 | Sardinian 5 per Cents.. 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 


Cheatres and Ausir. 

An Italian critic once computed the greatest possible number of tragi- 
cal collisions, and thus laid the foundation of a future possible science. 
The greatest number of collisions being set down, the next step would 
be to apply the laws of permutation in a fitting manner; for thus the 
greatest possible number of tragedies would be obtained, differences of 
name, plan, and metaphor, being estimated as nothing. 
ing themselves upon their originality, would probably not be delighted 
with the scientific results of the process. ‘The late respected Dr. Young, 
for instance, would not like to see his once famous tragedy of The Re- 
venge regarded as a mere repetition of Othello, and the exertions he took 
to wash a blackamoor white deemed trivial and insignificant. 

A further progress in dramatic arithmetic would consist in an ap- 
plication of the doctrine of probabilities, by which we might learn how 
many times a certain collision would be repeated in a certain number of 
years. The calculator should be checked, during his work, by statistical 
tables of past dramas: that is to say, his investigation should be induc- 
tive as well as mathematical ; for one collision is far more acceptable than 
another, and an egregious fallacy would arise if they were all treated 
alike. For instance, such a predominance given to physical suffering as 
we find in the Philoctetes of Sophocles most likely occurs in that play 
only, while a murder arising out of conjugal jealousy would be found one 
of the commonest things in the theatrical world. 

If melodrame were thought worthy of this sort of profound inquiry, pro- 
bably the most lasting and frequently employed collision would be the 
collision between untoward circumstances and a good conscience, as dis- 
om in cases where innocence is brought into difficulties by an un- 
luckily consistent chain of presumptive evidence. Never, it seems, will 
an audience become weary of secing a guiltless person tried for a crime 
he never committed, provided his immaculate conduct is revealed just as 
the extreme sentence of the law is about to be carried into execution. In 
sen of principle, the new drama of Jamet Pride, with which Mr. Dion 

ourcicault has favoured the Adelphi Theatre, does not differ one iota 
from countless pieces in which justice seems to have assumed 
more than her normal blindness, but tukes the bandage from 
her eyes just in time to prevent serious mischief. Janet Pride is 
an honest French servant-girl, who is living in London with an old 
Swiss watchmaker, and has no vice in the world but that of walking in 
her sleep; which, however, in her case involves walking into mischief, 
for, with the fatal ingenuity of somnambulism, she contrives to be in her 
master’s work-room when a valuable watch is stolen, under such cir- 
cumstances that every one but the audience must naturally suspect that 
she is the thief. Then come all the horrors of the law, first faintly sym- 
bolized in the persons of two policemen, and at last pompously displayed 
in a very accurate representation of the present Central Criminal Court, 
with all those appurtenances which make up what Captain Macheath 
calls “a terrible show.’ It is not generally deemed a happy thing to 
have a thief in one’s family ; but tbe rule has an exception in the case of 
poor Janet. The real culprit, who is present at her trial, learns from the 
words of her defence that she is his own daughter, consigned in infancy 
by her mother to the Enfants Trouvyés at Paris; and he consequently 
avows his guilt, and kills himself. 

To a reader the above foundation of a long picce may appear trite 
enough, but as worked up on the Adelphi stage this commonplace story 
of a stolen watch becomes one of the most effective melodramas that have 
been seen for some time. An act of the old French drame of Marie 
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for the fermation of a new Bank on the Joint- | Jeanne is used by way of introduction to the main plot; and in this all 


the agony suffered by Janct’s mother, in thrusting her child through the 
shutter of the French Foundling Hospital, are forcibly shown—thanks to 
the admirable acting of Madame Celeste—long before the sorrows of 
Janet begin. Moreover, Janet herself appears with an interest already 
in her favour, from the fact that she is represented by the same actress 
as her mother, There is also an excellent part for Mr. Webster—the 
bad father of Janet, a man rather weak than vicious at heart, but capable 
of any crime, through an inordinate propensity for drinking. The details 
are as perfect as the chief figures,—all, of course, on the principle of making 
the whole spectacle as real as possible; and thus a story in action is put 
upon the boards which has the sustained interest of a novel of actual 
life, while it has all the vivacity that theatrical representation can bestow, 


The story of the “ Man in the Iron Mask,” like that of a false accusa- 
tion about a stolen watch, is not very new; indeed the particular form of 
telling that mysterious gentleman's adventures, which is now employed 
at the Marylebone Theatre, is the same that, years ago, was familiar to 
most play-goers on the other side of the water. Nevertheless, Leon of 
the Iron Mask, as it is called, answers the purpose of showing a compre- 
hensiveness of talent on the part of Mr. William Wallack, which had 
not even been suspected, In the early part of the piece he is the perfec- 
tion of a high-bred gallant; in the latter part, he is the mournful being, 
crushed to the very dust by his horrible punishment. This specimen of 
good, genial, careful acting, such as we look for rather in Paris than in 
London, is well worthy the attention of connoisseurs, although the Mary- 
lebone Theatre is — such a long way off! 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s reading of the Midsummer Night's Dream, at 
Exeter Hall on Monday evening, drew as great an audience as when the 
Messiah or Elijah is performed there: a strong proof of progress in the 
intellectual and artistic tastes of the public, for the entertainment was 
void of any vulgar theatrical attraction. Mendelssohn's music—per- 


| formed under Benedict's direction by as fine an orchestra and chorus as 


London could produce —afforded as refined an enjoyment as the reading 
itself. All the world knows how beautiful that music is, but an English 
audience has never had such a lively perception of its exquisitely dra- 
matic character as when it was thus brought into immediate contact with 
the objects it was designed to illustrate. Even the overture was not 
listened to in the same way as when performed ata concert. Everybody, 
with the play full in their minds, caught at once the Shaksperian images 
which it so vividly suggests; and as the play proceeded, each successive 


| piece, falling into its proper place—the night-scene of the sleeping lovers 


Dramatists, prid- | 


in the wood, the choral song of the Fairies to their Queen, the joyous 
bridal festivities—reflected and heightened the feelings roused by the 
poetry as it flowed from the lips of the fair and accomplished reader, 
The audience were enthusiastic, and wellthey might be. The Midsummer 
Night's Dream is not an acting play; its etherial creations cannot be 


| clothed in gross corporeal forms; they are addressed to the imagination, 


not the bodily sense; and therefore reading is better than impracticable 
representation. But there is sympathy in a crowd, and an assemblage 
are strongly excited by what would scarcely move a single individual. 
A reading of the Midsummer Night's Dream, as a social entertainment, 
will give us greater enjoyment than in the solitude of our chamber ; and 
such an entertainment, moreover, can bring into combination the poetry 
of Shakspere with the music of Mendelssohn, 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 
The Anti-Russian feeling is stoutly maintained by the theatres of 
France. While M. Scribe and Mademoiselle Rachel, at the Théatre 


| Frangais, are inspiring their compatriots with a wholesome abhorrence 


| 


of the memory of Peter the Great, the audience of the more humble Gaité 
have an opportunity of hating Muscovy through the medium of a less his- 
torical symbol. M. Benjamin Antier, the author of Robert Macaire, has 
written anew “drame”’ called Le Masque de Poix ; in which a certain 
Count Boriloff represents the highest point of wickedness that even an 
inhabitant of the modern Macedon can attain. ‘To gain an inheritance, 
he would fain exterminate the heiress by means of a ‘masque de poix,” 
(Anglicé, pitch-plaster,) administered in sleep; but he is misled by dark- 
ness, and his own daughter perishes by his hand. 

A new opera by M. Pacini, entitled Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, has been 
been produced at the Théatre Italien, with a brilliant success, which, 
however, promises to be transient. The principal singers are MM, Gas- 
sier and Beaucardé and Mademoiselles Bosio and Borghi-Mamo. 

The story of a new “ Victorine,” who rises or falls—accordingly as 
the standard is taken—from humble virtue to splendid vice, and thence 
rises or falls into respectable obscurity, has been brought out at the 
Porte St. Martin, with the title Jane Osborn, There is this novelty in 
the oft-told tale, that the frail heroine has a daughter, from whom she 
conceals her relationship, on account of her bad notoriety; and that the 
anguish she feels when the truth is revealed to her child occasions her 
death. Madame d’Aunet, the authoress of this work, has placed the 
scene in England; and while “ Lord Nottingham” is an aristocratic 
roué, we have an honest citizen in the person of ‘ Mr, Cornhill.” 

The doctrine that “ ill-gotten wealth never thrives” has been frequently 
inculcated on the stage, sometimes in the shape of a tale of diablerie, 
MM, Augier and Foussier take higher ground, when they teach this 
truth at the Gymnase, in their new comedy La Ceinture dorce ; for the 
sufferings of the wrong-docr are purely of a moral nature. A cunning 
Norman—the Yorkshireman of France—who has made a huge fortune 
by equivocal means, suddenly discovers that he has a difficulty in marry- 
ing his daughter, on account of his dubious character. Hence, he not 
only determines to repair his misdeeds, but he hates wealth itself, and is 
even delighted when a movement in the funds occasions his ruin, 


STANFORD'S BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN THE CRIMEA. 

This coloured sketch of the country occupied by the Allied forces 
shows with much distinctness, and presumable accuracy, the roads, in- 
trenchments, landing-places, and lines of attack, both on the French and 
British front, together with the town of Sebastopol and the Russian de- 
fences, Altogether, a better idea of the country, and of the relative 
heights and magnitude of objects, is imparted by means of the colouring 
and shading adopted in this useful view, which combines the map and 
the picture. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PALMERSTON, PREMIER. 
PALMERSTON has at last attained the summit of his ambition, and | 
the Public has that which it has desired, if it did not ask, of the | 
Crown. Both ought to be satisfied, and we hope that both will 
be so in the end. The place-enjoying Viscount, who has flourished | 
some forty years in the public offices—whose political life spans 
the long peace and connects one war with the other—has seen 
many vicissitudes, has worked harder than men of less genius, 
and his successful career is full of seeming contradictions. 
The post of supremacy, for which he has longed, he obtains by 
accident. Few men have provoked more mistrust; and yet the 
very reason why he stands where he dves, is, that he is believed 
in. Why everybody, from the late President of the Council to 
Mrs. Grundy herself, pitched upon Palmerston to rescue the state 
out of the dead-lock, it would be difficult to determine; since 
some of Lord Palmerston’s adroitest feats, both at home and 
abroad, have consisted in setting one Power against another, and 
in producing a dead-lock. The public has not reasoned out its 
conclusion ; yet perhaps, after all, the instinct is right. 

In one respect Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet is essentially stronger 
than Lord Aberdeen’s; it is relieved of a disintegrating influence 
that existed in the late Ministry. In that Cabinet there were 
three Premiers,—one in esse, one dispossessed, and one in posse. 
Lord John Russell’s clientela cherished a constant sense that he 
had been disrated: last summer, he went about the country re- 
minding an admiring public of himself, and it was felt that he 
could not be at rest in any office below the chief. Palmerston, on 
the other hand, had reached a greater age than that of inferior 
men who had already arrived at the Premiership; and by his ex- 
hibitions to the public in the summer before last, it was evident 
that he felt the chief post to be his due, and over-due. Lord 
Aberdeen’s prudent weight helped to condense and moderate 
conflicting parties in the Coalition; but, independently of his 
honest convictions against war, he was presumed, perhaps justly, 
not to possess the genius of activity requisite for the time; and he 
had rivals beneath, constantly threatening, if not by their own 
overt acts, yet by undermining processes on their behalf, to super- 
sede him. Palmerston has nobody to fear: Aberdeen has passed, 
not to return; Russell has gone into isolation; and unless Palmer- 
ston supersede himself, he is master of the situation for a term not 
yet limited. If he has been working for the promotion, it has come 
to him without any recent, overt, or invidious effort on his part. 
Lord John did it for him. He assuages more than one feud, by 
accepting a post in which almost every other man would challenge 
objection. He is there by universal suffrage. 

f we were to ask for the substantial and specific evidence to 
justify this confidence, we say, it might be difficult to discover or 
arrange. Lord Palmerston’s character, like his career, presents 
remarkable contradictions. It is thought that he will stand to 
his pledges, notwithstanding the experience of Sicily. It is sup- 
posed that he is decided, although he has wndecided many more 
questions besides the King of Holland’s award in the Boundary 
question. He is to this day believed to be the ablest of adminis- 
trators, although the last experience of him in the Home Oftice 
was not satisfactory. He is regarded as the most energetic of 
statesmen at work, although he is seventy-one years of age. He 
is trusted, although it is not known what his principles are. 

The fact is, however, that the public has generally obtained 
from Lord Palmerston at any time that which it distinctly wanted. 
His own character seems a thing apart. He is gayety incor- 
porate, frankness itself, and diligence personified. Give him a 
specific employment, and there is not a public servant who can 
execute it with a greater show of work done, and nicely done, and 
with admirable ease to the operator. Call him to account, and he 
will pour forth a convincing defence, so gay, so witty, so pleasantly 
vindictive in its sarcasms, that we know no match for it except 
the model footman of comedy. If he does not evince enthusiastic 
devotion for any particular “cause,” he always shows excellent 
zeal to serve the public, or his party, or his colleagues, or his 
friends. And the fidelity to personal relations accompanies him 
into quarters that do not come conspicuously before the public— 
into humbler grades, where subordinates retain for him a regard 
amounting to affection. No man takes up with a subject more 
ably or cordially. Originally a Tory, and a recent stickler in the 
Cabinet against a Russell Reform, he has won the regard of outside 
Reformers by the ability with which on occasion he has advocated 
their objects. Never suspected of deep thinking on subjects of poli- 
tical economy, he found the stream in favour of Free-trade too stiff 
to be opposed—as difficult to be turned back as the Exe tu its source. 
If he is not Liberal on political conviction, he is Liberal in feeling, 

erous in act. He may not be ardent on religious questions, 

ut the public admires his open contempt of cant, al the wit 
with which he dashes off a profound truth that other men labour 
at. While setting down an opponent, he will reconcile the de- | 
feated man to himself. Even in his slashing arbitrary pushing of 
sanitary improvement, he can elevate to its place in the creation 
the foulness which he would drive from civilized economy ; and if 
“ dirti. but matter in the wrong place,” so a political malfeasant 
may be guilty of zeal in the wrong direction. The contradiction 
which has mystified the go on his character, seems to have 
been his enjoyment as well as his forte. He has been like a man 
hiding, who laughs at others seeking in vain where to have him; 
and Urquhart, labouring to bring his head to the block for selling 








—— 
the state to Russia, is just one of those living antitheses to an 
acclaiming public nominating him leader of the war against Russia 
which have been the staple and sport of his life. His exhaustless 
power of frankness is accompanied by an unwearied power of 
reserve ; and the public, which cannot find his principles, some. 
times thinks that he has none, at other times that they lie too 
deep for common apprehension. 

If he has been faithful to humbler adherents, there is one servant 


| whose fidelity he has repaid: Viscount Palmerston has never for. 


gotten Henry John Temple. But the experienced official is ao. 


| tuated by no sordid, no purely selfish ambition. Probably he 


chuckles over clever Henry John’s progress in life, as he blurted 
out his admiration of Louis Napoleon’s sudden success in the year 
of the coup d’état. It is an artistic egotism. He sympathizes jn. 
stinctively with self-wrought prosperity. Hence he has a living 
as well as an official sympathy with our ally in France. Hence 
old scores with vexatious old Austria are wiped off, and he is free 
to reciprocate confidence with new Austria. Hence he must be 
unable any longer to admire Russia guilty of a coup manqué, or 
to abide Prussia successful only in a certain fidelity to voluntary 
failure. But this love of success, of excitement, and of action, is 
probably the stimulus that our sluggard Administration most 
wants; and the unreasoning public instinctively feels, that to place 
Lord Palmerston with the new field of glorious action before him 
is like placing a high-mettled hunter before an open country. 





MR. ROEBUCK’S RESOLUTION. 

Onr of the first things with which Lord Palmerston will have to 
deal on reéntering the House of Commons, after his interview as 
First Lord of the Treasury with the electors of Tiverton, will be 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion for inquiry “into the condition of our 
army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those depart- 
ments of Government whose duty it has been to minister to the 
wants of the army.” Will Lord Palmerston let such an inquiry 
proceed; or will he take the bull by the horns and oblige the 
House of Commons to rescind its resolution? As it stands, 
the inquiry appears to be impracticable. Witnesses are some 
thousands of miles off, and cannot be taken away from their duties 
in March in order that they tell us how ill they were provided in 
January et ante. Those witnesses who are nearer at hand might 
probably be spared with almost as much difficulty; and if the ex- 
posure be complete, broad grounds of public policy might suggest 
that the harm would be greater than the good. The very nature 
of the resolution, however, seems to be incompatible with its ob- 
jects. Lord Ellenborough has laid down the true principle of 
efficient administration, especially in military matters,— namely, 
that the order of the superior officer to the subordinate should be 
peremptory, and should be a complete justification for the subor- 
dinate. It is the want of that principle that has crippled the ad- 
ministration, and has caused the disasters which have provoked 
inquiry. But the administration could not be carried out more 
efficiently if subordinates are to be distracted from implicit obe- 
dience, and are to be examined and cross-examined by an inqui- 
sition of the Commons. It is difficult to understand how Lord 
Palmerston can acquiesce in such an interference. 

It might be said, indeed, that many of those who voted for Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion did not care for the inquiry, but only intended 
to upset the Government; that the vote has answered this purpose, 
and it now may be dropped or evaded. No doubt, the Commons 
did dishonestly intend to obtain by indirect means that which they 
shrunk from obtaining by a direct vote of censure. But would 
the Government gain anything by opposing one kind of evasion to 
another? Practically, what the Commons did in passing the vote 
was to usurp the functions of Government, at the same time that 
the House showed its hereditary incapacity for governing, aggra- 
vated by the distracted counsels, the indifferentism, and the pre- 
sumptuous ignorance of the modern Chamber, yeleped “ Re- 
formed.” Should the vote be set aside or crippled, as out of date 
and past, the House would only meet with the contempt which it 
has earned by a reckless interfercnce for an oblique purpose in @ 
blundering manner. But is Lord Palmerston the statesman to 
place the House of Commons in contempt ? 

Whether a third course may be discovered or not, there the re- 
solution stands, and it must be disposed of somehow. There are 
subjects of inquiry which are not closed by the change of Ministry 
or the partial reconstruction of the War Department—which would 
not demand witnesses from the Crimea, or the prolonged removal 
of public servants from their active duties. There is the working 
of the War Department in England for the purpose of practical 
business, which has not been investigated for a long time, and 


| which might, under some limitations, be profitably reviewed now. 


Whatever course he takes, Lord Palmerston will more probably 
attempt to reconcile the dignity of the Commons with the possibi- 
lity of carrying on the executive government free from a fatal in- 
terference with his own administration, than treat the Commons 
4 la Cromwell. The public will be curious to know his middle 
course. 





OFFICIAL CONDEMNATION OF OUR 
MILITARY SYSTEM. 
Tue late Government broke down because it failed to grapple 
effectually with the work of organizing the War departments. 
The new Government comes into existence upon the popular un- 
derstanding that the condition of occupying office is to do the 
work which the late Government failed to do. The whole mili- 
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tary system is condemned as bad ; to use the expression of Mr. Os- 
borne, Seeretary of the Admiralty, “ it is rotten from top to bot- 
tom.” The necessity of reorganizing it was affirmed by the House 
of Commons on the instigation of Lord John Russell ; for such 
were practically the origin and the result of the late Parliamentary- 
Ministerial movements. And supporting that general and sweep- 


ing condemnation, we have specitic statements of the defects in | 


the present system. We have often had such statements before, 
but now they stand on the official authority of the latest occupants 
of office, with the semi-oflicial corroboration of Lord Grey and Mr. 
Stafford. : os 

The expedition to the Crimea is the first military movement 
which this country has made in Europe since 1815. Englishmen 
have appeared in other tields,—Sir De Lacy Evans commanded a 
legion composed of Englishmen serving in Spain many years back ; 
our navy shared the “ untoward event ” of Navarino ; but it is in 
the Crimea that the State has first put forth its power. Hitherto, 
the result of that movement, if it were taken alone, would go to 
establish the fact that this country has declined and has lost its 
military prestige. ‘“ No one,” says Lord John Russell, “ can deny 
the melancholy condition of our army before Sebastopol : 
accounts which arrive from that quarter every week are not only 
painful but heartrending.” “ There is something that, with all my 
official knowledge, is to me inexplicable in the state of our army.” 
“ We are all, however, free to confess the notoriety of that state 
of things.” ‘ Exposure to suffering,” says Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
“exposure to an inclement climate and to privations of all de- 
scriptions, has reduced the army under the command of Lord Rag- 
lan to a state that does excite deep anxiety in the mind of every 
Englishman.” And Mr. Osborne summarily characterizes “ the 
disgraceful way in which this war has been conducted.” 

Our whole army is declared to be untrained and untaught, or 
imperfectly trained and taught; and this statement has been ad- 
vanced even as an excuse for the state of the Crimean expedition. 
Lord Grey says— 

“ It is only two years since you formed your first establishment for teach- 
ing with anything like system the use of improved fire-arms to the troops. 
.... Asoldier ought to know something more than the use of his arms 
on drill. He ought to know how to perform outpost duty, how to take advan- 
tage of all the accidents of the ground for offence or defence, how to construct 
small works for similar purposes, how to build huts for his own shelter, of 
such rude materials as are to be found wherever warlike operations are car- 
ried on; he ought to know all the best modern contrivances for facilitating 
labour, and for employing the joint efforts of large bodies of men with most 
effect in the prosecution of any work to be carried out... .. The Sappers 
and Miners, on the contrary, are so useful in civil life that it is actually difli- 
cult for the Government to keep them—there are such constant attempts to 
bribe them out of the service by persons whe know how valuable they would 
be in any employmant to which they might be turned.... . There is no 
reason why every soldier in the British army should not be as well instructed 
as the Sappers and Miners.” 

Forced idleness and tedium, says Lord Grey again, have been the curse 
of the army. They have driven the soldiers to drinking, and young officers 
into those excesses which have recently been exposed. 

‘* Our soldiers,” says the Duke of Newcastle, qualifying such statements 
as these, and at the same time making an addition of his own, “ had been 
instructed in the use of arms; but the instruction which they wanted was 
with regard to living in the camp.” 

Improvement is a slow and difficult work. It is so long ago as 
1837 that Lord Howick was member of a Commission to inquire 
into the Army. Eighteen years have elapsed; “ and what,” asks 
Mr. Osborne, “ has been done ? ” 

“ In 1848 and 1849 efforts were made to consolidate the departments. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of London was then at the head of the 
Government, and the Duke of Wellington was at the Horse Guards. It was 
hinted when a motion was brought forward in that House, that the Duke of 
Wellington was opposed to any innovation on the military system; and no 
improvement took place. We had only recently armed our troops with the 
Minié rifle ; and he believed he was not incorrect in stating that at the pre- 
sent moment there were three different sorts of arms in use among our troops 
in the Crimea.” 

Matériel when sent is not available. Stores of every descrip- 
mules and horses for their transport— 

‘“ But these supplies,’’ as Lord Grey explains, “ have not been available at 
the time and at the place where they were wanted; and because those sup- 
plies were not so available when and where they were required, our gallant 
army has been reduced to its present condition ; its losses by sickness and 
death, brought on by fatigue and by want, infinitely outnumbering the 
losses occasioned by battle or by preventible diseases. We know this. It is 
acknowledged on all sides that from the want of organization these unhappy 
consequences have resulted.” 

Want of organization is distinctly asserted by Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert. “ What you term the English army,” he says, “ has not 
been an army; it is only a collection of regiments, each of which 
is perfect in itself. Throughout the campaign there has not been 
the slightest sign of regimental disorganization: there has been 


wanting that control over the whole army which you can get only | 


by practice; and you have had no such practice.” 
Field-ofticers were deticient in the Crimea. ‘There have been 


field-officers in command of regiments in the Crimea,” says Mr. | 


Sidney Herbert, “who, until they went there, unless they had 
been in India or been quartered in Dublin, never in their lives 
saw a brigade; men who have never seen an army in the field, and 
are utterly unacquainted with the movements of such a force and 
with the regulations required for its supplies and its security.” 
Our system of promotion narrows the selection of efficient 


General Officers. ‘‘ A man rises to be a general officer,” says Lord | 


Grey, “not by seniority alone in service, not by serving, but by 
simply living upon half-pay for ten or twenty years unemployed. 
The actual average age of Major-Generals appointed at the last 


the | 


| brevet under that system was not less than sixty.” Mr. Osborne 


carries the inquiry a step further back. 

** How was it possible to expect a succession of able generals, when the 
first thing they had done under the present system was to debar a man of 
whatever talents from command unless he had a very large sum of money to 
purchase a commission? A Lieutenant-Colonel of cavalry paid for his com- 
mission 6175/.: he had known an instance where 15,000/. had been paid. 
A regular Lieutenant-Colonel in an infantry regiment paid for his commis- 
sion 4500/. How was it possible, under such circumstances, that any but a 
rich man could enter the army?” 

The Staff is not calculated to give effectual assistance to the 
Generals old or young. The appointments have occasioned great 
vexation in the Crimea. The Secretary to the Admiralty packs 
up the whole case in a nut-shell— 

“The staff of the French army is the eye and the right arm of that body. 
The staff-officer is a man of knowledge and of military science, fertile in ex- 
— and sagacious in council. Is that the case in the English army? 

tis not, and every honourable gentleman whom he addressed knows it is 
not. Yes, every honourable gentleman knows it is not merit nor capability 
for which an officer in the British army is appointed to the staff, but from 
interest and connexion. He wished to know how many of them could speak 
French—how many could draw a common field plan.” 

“ We have xo Commander-in-chief,” says Lord Grey— 

“In this country the Commander-in-chief is a Minister of War shorn of 
a great part of his proper power and authority. He is Minister of War, 
with very little power over the artillery, with no authority in matters of ex- 
pense, and with scarcely any as regards the provisioning, clothing, and arm- 
ing of the troops. He is Minister of War deprived of all the essential parts 
of his functions.” 

“The time has arrived,” says the late Secretary to the Admiralty, “ when 
they could not expect our army not only to win a battle in the field, and to 
go through the vicissitudes of a campaign, without laying an unsparing hand 
on that building adjacent to these premises. They must find a Hercules 
who would turn the Serpentine upon the Horse Guards and upon all the 


| ramifications of office. 


The Downing Street Administration crowns the system of in- 
efficiency. The following passage puts the general effect of Lord 
Grey’s bill of indictment against the present rule into a few lines— 

The system of transacting business is ‘‘ cumbersome and complicated,” be- 
cause ** you have had a Secretary at War, a Commander-in-chief, a Board of 
Ordnance, and a Commissariat Department, carrying on a voluminous cor- 
respondence with each other, with the other departments of the Govern- 
ment, and with the officers serving abroad, that, in such correspondence, the 
essentials of what was to be done have very often been lost sight of, and 
mistakes and errors have taken place ; and when mistakes have not occurred, 
the most ordinary arrangements have only been effected with a loss of time 
which in war is too often a loss of everything. .... Those arrangements 
are so complicated that very often the heads of departments do not know 
| — proper quarter to which particular applications should be ad- 

ressed, 

Lord Grey might be doubted as an outsider, although in fact 
he has been in oflice, and iu this particular department. We have, 
however, the same statement from the late Lord President of the 
Council. The entire effect of Lord John Russell’s condemnation 
of the military administration is, that the departments were too 
much divided, and not brought sufficiently under the command of 
a single Minister, endowed with the power of controlling them. 
In the absence of that unity, the Cabinet has done something to 
repair omissions; but aCabinet is a cumbrous and unwieldy in- 
strument for carrying on war. It can furnish suggestions, or 
make a decision upon a measure submitted to it, but it cannot ad- 
minister. 

We have carried our survey from the common soldier upwards, 
through all the grades of the higher offices, to the Commander-in- 
chief, to the Horse Guards, the War Department, and the Cabinet 
itself: at every stage we have, on official authority, a description 
of inefliciency arising from disorganization. We will not to this 
pregnant cento add one word of comment. We neither make nor 
repeat any suggestion as to the measures of reform: we only say, 
that a simple union of two offices will not do what is absolutely 
required. The nature of the evils points out the fitting remedies. 
It is, however, not invention that has been wanting throughout 
these eighteen years, but-the resolution to execute invention—the 


| energy, the sense of duty, commensurate with necessity. 
. . ¢ ° .*. * | 
tion have been sent to the Crimea; food, clothing, medicine, with | 


THE CIVIL SERVICE UNIVERSITY. 
A BLUE BOOK of commentaries on the plan of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote for imparting more of a literary or col- 
legiate character to the Civil Service has come out, at what might 


| be thought an inopportune time, but, in truth, just in the nick of 


time for a right appreciation of one point that lies at the very root 
of the whole matter. Briefly told, the plan*expounded by the 
above-named gentlemen, with the aid of the Reverend B. Jowett, 
consists in dividing the public servants into two classes, of a higher 
and a lower character; instituting a series of examinations, more 
particularly for the upper class, with a year’s probationary service; 
the object being to secure that every public servant shall have, to 
a certain extent, what may be called a liberal education. This plan 
has been sent round to several persons connected with the public 


| service, or occupying some position that renders them author- 


ities on the subject of education; and we have about forty 
communications in reply. The balance of opinion is re- 
markable. There are a number of reverend gentlemen, heads 
of colleges, and persons experienced in education; there are gen- 
tlemen versed in literature and education, and also in the public 
service; and there are a few gentlemen known chiefly for 
their position in the civil service. The educational class, speak- 
ing generally, are thoroughgoing supporters of the plan; the 
mixed class give a partial support to the plan, pointing out 
serious objections; and the civil servants po ee give it a faint 
support, or object to it in toto, with one exception. There a 

pears to be a general assent to the idea of some preliminary exami- 
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nation, to secure that all the servants shall come up to a minimum 
standard of education. But a competitive examination, followed 
by a subsequent reéxamination—this plan meets with condemna- 
tion from the officials, and serious objections are pointed out by 
some of the most distinguished men connected with education, 
such as Canon Moseley, Sir James Stephen, and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair. 

The run of education at the present day is mostly tending to | 
science rather than to literature, and mostly to practical objects. 
But the greatest advance in science has been made by men who 
have devoted themselves more exclusively to one particular 
branch; and Canon Moseley takes the case of six men who have 
obtained an European reputation, who are in the public service, 
whose assistance and authority are of a value which can scarcely 
be appreciated, and yet who, under the proposed youthful exami- 
nations, or the extended curriculum required by the projectors of | 
the plan, would have been excluded from the service altogether. | 
The fact is, that aptitude for getting on at school, and aptness for the | 
duties of business, very varied in nature, are two distinct things ; | 
and the tests for the one not only fail to ascertain the other, but | 
would probably turn into the public service a larger number of | 
pedants and pedagogues than of very able workmen. We do not | 
want the army of sixteen thousand civilians to compete with the 
College of Preceptors. If we were to establish a civil service of | 
literary mandarins, the obstructiveness that is presented by all in- | 
corporated bodies would be hardened by the spirit of dogmatic | 
authority which all superior men contract when they form into | 
classes. If the report were carried out according to the beau-idéal | 
of its development, the organization of our public machinery might | 
rival that of Prussia, but we do not sepa Penaile as a model for | 
imitation, At the present day, we are eminently conscious that 
what we want is a body of men selected for active life; and it is | 
well known that, although geniuses are distinguished on the field | 
of literature, art, and science, as well as on the field of action, for | 
the multitude the two classes of career are distinct. We do not 
want departments whose members shall be qualified for “ ¥.R.S.”; 
and we never were more conscious of that truth than we are at the 
present moment. 





THE TWO DINNERS. 


Sr Cuartes Naprer has constituted the Mansionhouse a court 
of appeal from the Admiralty. That public department, he says, 
has “joined in the popular clamour” against himself. As we un- 
derstand him, when the news arrived that Sebastopol had fallen, 
the Admiralty wrote letters to Sir Charles asking why he did not 
take Sweaborg; and this question occurred in a series of letters 
from the same department, which were “ goading,” “ insulting,” 
and “ degrading,”—asking him “ why he did not do this, that, and 
the other.” Sir Charles feels this treatment the more severely, 
because Sir James Graham had written to him cautioning him 
against “stone walls” and his own reputed rashness. He 
challenges Sir James “ to have the matter cleared up.” 

Not long since, the Secretary to the Admiralty poured the in- 
dignant torrent of his reforming wit from the roof of that building 
into the house “next door,” and assured us that the Horse 
Guards was rotten throughout. Sir Charles Napier now invites the 
public to make an inquisition into the correspondence at the Admira]- 
ty, with intimations that it is unusually high-seasoned. His brief 
and not lucid account is exciting to the curiosity. We knew that wit 
resided in the Admiralty, and that the First Lord had stinging 
powers of sarcasm; and it would be amusing to read that corre- 
spondence in which Sir Charl..’s account of the appliances neces- 
sary for the taking of Sweaborg is commented and contrasted with 
“the fall of Sebastopol”; which told that he is thought to want 
discretion ; that stone walls are to be avoided, as they are “ not to 
be trusted”; that Sir Charles had proved “a consummate com- 
mander-in-chief,”—only asking him why he did not take Sweaborg, 
and “why he did not do this, that, and the other”; and giving 
him such advice, that if he had followed it “he would have left 
the fleet in the Baltic.” One suspects that the official correspond- 
ence is a tissue of pleasantry, throughout which the irritable but 
‘consummate ” Admiral is relentlessly roasted. This correspond- 
ence would be incomplete without his own contributions, and the 
French share—and the signals. 

The Baltic expegition began with a dinner, it ends with a din- 
ner, and perhaps the beginning may throw some light on the end. 
The expedition closes at the Mansionhouse, it started at the Reform 
Club, and was thus literally carried on inter pocula. It had 
reached the uproarious and boastful stage before the fleet started ; 
it has now arrived at the quarrelsome and lachrymose stage. But 
the proceedings at the first council of war in Pall Mall may per- 
haps explain why the Admiralty had an expectation that Sir 
Charles would not return without some solid success—perhaps 
even not without visiting St. Petersburg and inducing the Czar to 
withdraw his troops from Asia. The Admiral had done such things | 
before—or at least was reported to have done them, and he did 
not contradict the report. At the Reform Club dinner, among the | 
reasons for drinking his health and exulting in his victories that 
were to be, Lord Palmerston related how Sir Charles was met enter- 
ing fortified Valenza, followed by one marine with two muskets, 
for the purpose of “ taking the town with a letter,”—which he did, 
p Ane he “had not time” to invest it; how he landed with his 
marines in Syria, beat the Egyptian troops, stormed Sidon, and 
captured the capital of Acre; and how as a victorious diplomatist 
he induced Ibrahim Pasha to withdraw his troops from Syria. 
Lord Palmerston hoped that Sir Charles would be as successful in 








the future as he had been in times past. Why not? T 

of the whole story was thie—Given Sir Charles on Porky sex 
and the enemy on the other, to produce a victory. “Sea and land 
were all the same to him.” And Sir Charles lent colour to the 
lively sense of future favours excited by this review of the chival- 
rous past. He exulted in the “ splendid fleet”—the same that he 
now disparages as ill-manned and ill-disciplined; he “ hoped that 
he should be equally successful in the Baltic as in Portugal and 
Syria”; and what could that mean? Nay, he made light of that 
“ Veni, vidi, vici” style of exploit, and laid more stress on his 
plan, omitted in the recital by Lord Palmerston, “ for getting 
young lambs yearly.” What was Valenza to that feat of grazing? 
But what then were we to consider the impregnability of Swea- 
borg, or the inaccessibility uf Moscow itself, to the conqueror who 
had headed his victorious marines on a donkey, and had taken 
fortified Valenza at the head of one marine? No wonder that 
they were ringing the bells at the Reform Club for the fall of 
Cronstadt; Sir Charles patronizing the ringers, in his fatherly way, 
for making too much of his achievements. After that, Sir James 
Graham has some right, we think, to ask why Sir Charles did not 
even take Sweaborg ? 

For observe, Sir Charles and Sir James were boon companions 
at that festive dinner, and the First Lord has a right to turn the 
laugh against the Admiral if the Admiral has helped to befool 
the First Lord. It was “an evening of happy auguries” that in 
March—Sir James's is the classie phrase; and “when they next 
met,” he observed in the fulness and simplicity of his heart, “ it 
might be to celebrate a triumphant success.” “ Cheers.” Now 
Sir Charles answers that aspiration of the Reform Club dessert- 
table from the Mansionhouse dessert-table. 


Fetters to the vitor, 


POISONOUS VAPOUR OF CHARCOAL, 
; nt Lesketh How, Ambleside, 27th January 1855, 
Stmr—In the Evening Mail of the 24th instant is a letter from the Times 
special correspondent, in which he states that one officer, Lieutenant Ramsbot- 
tom, of the Ninety-seventh Regiment, was found dead in his tent that morning, 


| from the vapours of charcoal in a stove, and that Mr. Vicars, of the same re- 


giment, was discovered in a precarious state from the same cause ; adding, 
that he had heard of an Engineer officer also dangerously ill from similar 


| want of attention. 


It is distressing so think that in the above there is brought to notice an- 

other in addition to the very many causes of disease and death in operation 
and rife amongst our troops in the Crimea,—one that would little have been 
=e even by those familiar with the mode in the East of using char- 
coal for warming purposes, whether in the open mangal or brazier, or in the 
covered tandour. In proof, I may mention that during the winter I passed 
in Constantinople, though charcoal fires are in general use in that city un- 
“ener pr with any formal outlet for the fumes, such as a chimney, I never 
reard of any bad effect occasioned, exceeding a headache, much less loss of 
life. This exemption may be attributed to the construction of the houses: 
these are made generally of wood, and not tightly put together, fortunately 
having crevices sufficient to allow of the escape of the carbonic acid gas 
generated: were they indeed air-tight in all their parts, doors, windows, and 
walls, or an approximation thereto, most disastrous would be the conse- 
quence ; half the population or more would probably be suffocated on the 
first night of winter. 

The fatal accident in our camp before Sebastopol took place, it is described, 
in a tent. This is deserving of particular attention. It should be kept in 
mind, that a tent made of thick canvass, and especially if wet, closed with its 
curtain-door down or drawn, is sufficiently air-tight to confine carbonic acid 
gas, and occasion its accumulation to an amount fatal to life. Moreover, 
considering the greater weight of this gas compared with atmospheric air, 
and that in camp, the bed, if there be a bed, is seldom raised above the 
ground, the risk is enhanced from the use of charcoal at all in a tent, at 
least at night, for the sake of warmth. In the Grotto del Cane in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, the common experiment made there on a dog sufficiently 
shows the danger connected with this quality of the air—its heaviness in 
relation to position. 

A prepared charcoal has been advertised, said to be free in burning from 
the injurious effects of ordinary charcoal, and safe for use in rooms and pas- 
sages, and, it might be inferred, in tents. This is a deception, inasmuch as 
no charcoal can burn without producing carbonic acid gas, the dangerous 
agent: indeed, this prepared charcoal may be more dangerous than common 
charcoal; the latter giving some warning by the production of headache 
of its injurious quality, —an effect, I believe, not produced by the prepared ar- 
ticle, which differs chiefly from ordinary charcoal in having been exposed to 
a high temperature in the making. The difference alluded to is well known in 
the East : there no nation allows the mangal to be brought into a room till 
the charcoal has been well ignited in the open air, and till, it may be con- 
jectured, another gas even more noxious than carbonic acid, viz. carbonic 
oxide, has ceased to be evolved. 

As the winter season in the East is, in most years, a protracted one, I offer 
the above remarks with the hope, should you honour them with inser- 
tion, that they may be not altogether useless in the way of precaution. 
Would that the other and more severe causes of sickness and mortality could 
be as easily guarded against—those referrible to want of good food, warm 
clothing, and shelter, with over-work and privation of sleep, which appear to 
have been in the production of disease and of death by disease far more de- 
structive than the fire of the enemy : an old tale indeed this, but which for 
warning cannot be too often repeated with a view to remedial means, 
especially keeping well in mind that the evils are remedial by the exercise 
foresight, and the use of science, and how toa great extent they have been 
prevented in our allied army the French. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.P. 
MR. MILNER GIBSON “AT SEA.” 
Manchester, 1st February 1855. 

Mr. Eprron—There are some of us here who, acknowledging your answer of 
last week to Mr. Milner Gibson to be a complete answer, do still think that 
you would have done him more complete justice had you quoted, at the same 
time, those figures of speech in which he'so happily confessed his own actual 
position. Our honourable Member spoke of yourself as having rather coun- 
tenanced Russia against Turkey so long back as 1835. Your answer to this 
—that of having been ‘“duped”’—is, as you truly remark, the only valid 
excuse that can be offered by any of us; as all England, both people and 
Government, were fairly open to the same imputation of having given 
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more or less countenance to Russia. But you, Sir, and the greater part of 
the nation, are now content frankly to say this—‘* W e were mistaken 
at one time, but we think now that we see our way.” Not so, however, 
with Mr. Gibson; for in his speech at the Manchester soirée he professes 
himself to be at this moment as much nodding, confounded, or my stified in 
the presence of surrounding events, as any of us were twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. And really, for any good we may derive from this gentleman's 
representing us at this time, we might, judging from what he says, be just as 
well represented by one of those great men of snow which the Russian 
children build up for their amusement at this season of the year. 
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Perhaps, as Mr, Adams says, the cotton trade may take its departure from 
our country to other countries better fitted for it, It will be a great ca- 
lamity for England should such an event come to pass; but I can assure 











| Mr, Adams that the capitalists of the cotton trade will not hesitate to take 
| their capital to the States and seek profitable employment for it there, 


«As the world,”’ said Mr. Gibson, *‘ is now constituted, war may be inevit- | 


able. With regard to this war, an honourable friend of mine said to me, 
«We know—we have heard your honourable colleague on the war, and we 
know what are the views of the honourable Member for the West Riding ; 
but where are you? We should like to know where you are on this ques- 
tion.’ q : 
he is. I know that is the case at sea sometimes, with ships under the eom- 
mand of skilful navigators, in thick and foggy weath.i. When they have 
not had an observation for some time, they have a very vague idea as to their 
actual situation.”’ 

Are we, Sir, to attribute this ridiculous picture of himself to the speaker's 
ready or premeditated wit, or was it one of those involuntary procecds of the 
mind in which a man sometimes says a good thing by misadventure, and makes 
himself the butt of his own drollery? Mr. Gibson's quandary, notwithstand- 
ing his long experience, as to his proper whereabouts, is all but equal to that 
of the metaphysician who has worked himself up into a doubt of his own ex- 
istence, and is not satislied that he has any being at all. People who make 
great and rapid turns, are apt to become dizzy, or what we in these parts 
eall “ dazed ’’—confused in thought, and dimmed and double in sight. We 
have all heard of the American boy who could turn round so fast that the 
hind part of his trousers was on both sides at the same time. Our worthy 
Member, by his own words, appears to be taking, as well as a man well can 
take, two exactly opposite views on the one question, in the same speech. 
So that, if this war should continue to be approved of at Manchester, Mr. 
Gibson can always quote his own word “inevitable.” If otherwise, there 
are all his strange expressions of doubt to fall back upon, and which will 
prove for him, but too incontestibly, that ‘‘he, for his part, had never been 
able to perceive any grounds for this war.’ All commentary, however, in 
this case, must be insipid. The orator’s own figures of speech—* skilful na- 
vigatore,”” being “at sea,”’ and in “ thick and foggy weather,” together with 
his plainer matter of fact—want of ‘* observation,’ “‘ vague ideas,” a man 
‘not knowing where he is,”’ and having to answer the question *“ where are 
you?” With such materials, ** materum superabat opus’’ is reversed. The 
very genius of sarcasm could not add to their point, when it is Mr. Gibson 
who says it all, and he says it in describing Mr. Gibson’s predicament. 

Still, there is the sober question of the constituency—that party, on the 
waves of state, however thick the “ fog,’’ who depend on the * skilful navi- 
gator.” They also are in their predicament. If he, after all, is only just 
now saying to himself, *‘ where am 1?” methinks the other must be saying 
“ where are we/” 

We are in no want of great examples in vacillation of opinion, or mistaken 
policy respecting this important question—war or peace with Russia, on 
account of Turkey. When Russia made her move in 1822, the late Lord 
Holland, whose patriotism was never doubted, openly expressed a desire that 
the Turks might be beaten. In 1828, Lord Aberdeen evinced a remarkable 
calmness when announcing, as Secretary of State, the Russian blockade of 
the Dardanelles; a blockade which, I believe, extended to provisions as well 
as to contraband of war. In the year following, the latter of these states- 
men (as quoted on the 26th instant by the Marquis of Granby) appeared to 


| rather than be ruined in this country. 


Mr. Adams says that the cotton trade is kept up “ by hereditary serfs, who 
are daily crushed more and more; paid occasionally nominally good wages, 
which ure cut down by tricks and fines.” I reply, that two years ago, the 
‘serfs’? were working sixty-nine hours a week, and they said they would 
henceforth work only sixty hours; and they carried their point, and have 
kept it ever since. Further, the spinner’s earnings in Preston rose, pre- 


| vious to the strike, 20 per cent, notwithstanding a reduction of 12} per 


: : . . 
Well, Sir, there is such a thing as a man not knowing exactly where 


cent in the hours of labour; the earnings of card-room workers advanced 22 
per cent, of self-acting minders 16 per cent, and of weavers 11} per cent. 
Even were masters disposed to resort to * tricks and fines,”” which as a body 
they are not, they could not resort to them while workers were scarce, and 
wages advancing. 


1 could carry this subject further if needful; but I will conclude by say- 


| ing, that my opinions, though I am a cotton-manufacturer, are utterly op- 


posed to those of Mr. Cobden respecting the war; and I believe if Manchester 
Exchange were polled at its busiest hour on any market-day, that nine- 
tenths of its subscribers would be found to be opposed to Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright on the present war. 
Yours respectfully, Iiven Mason, 
Glasgow, 30th January 18565, 
Sm—I wish your correspondent, Mr. W. 1B. Adams, who writes so Bright- 
like (a small attempt at wit, but it may pass for a Scotehman’s) of ** ar- 
tificial manufactures,” would inform us what the thousands of my country- 
men in Lancashire and the West here would have done had there been no 
cotton-spinning. For my part, | am very thankful for the twenty-five 
years’ employment that I and my family have got in piecing and spinning 
neighbour Deacon Firebrace, the machine-maker, for 
hisshare. He has got more work for his lathe and hammer from Lanark- 
shire than from all the rest of the world beside. Perhaps Mr. Adams will 
say something on the theme of so much of your correspondence just now— 
the clearing of the great Northern estates of those sons of the soil, who, alas, 
have not all found a refuge in the cotton districts. Tbe mill has not been 
found large enough. It were a merry world, my masters, were it all run- 
ning, leaping, and hammer-throwing ; but the lairds, it appears, have no 
need of a bold peasantry. If it does not exist, what may be easily converted 
into a bold soldiery, to judge from the frequent visits of the recruiting- 
sergeant, is to be found within the gates of the cotton-factory. Though I do 


cotton ; and so is my 


| not agree with those who think we have so much superfluous strength as 


have no objection to the Russian’s extending his conquests to Constantino- | 


ple. In that year also, 1829, some of our leading journals were indignant 
at the idea of English intervention. “ We trust,” said the Morning 


Chronicle, * England will not commit herself for any such foolish business 
asa war forthe Turks.” In the same manner you will find some of the 
French journals representing the Czar as “the Giant or Colossus of the 
North, a miid and moderate prince, invading only to restore, and from whom 
the Turk would demand the cession of Sebastopol and Odessa, places for in- 
suring development to his marine, without which it could not exist, and to 
which he had a right”’ ; while other French journals were reproaching the 
Duke of Wellington for his supineness in so far submitting to the Russian,— 
just as, subsequently, in 1831, Lord Aberdeen and the Duke condemned Lord 
Grey for acceding to Louis Philippe’s demands for the abolition of the Belgic 
fortresses. 

You, therefore, in common with nearly all of us—some very high and very 
good folks in the company, both English and French—have only been too 
long napping in the time past. 
the question ; my worthy representative, and a few others, still remaining 
“at sea,” and rather “ drifting ’’ than sailing, because, perhaps, looking 
rather to the tides of popular favour than to any defined haven of national 
interest. My other representative, Mr. Bright, together with Mr. Cobden, 
steer a course, such as it is, if it be on to the breakers. Lut Mr. Gibson, Sir, 
has no course at all. This modern Hylas would be quite as effective in 
representing this city if he were now placed in a‘ceckboat in the middle of 
the Bultic, literally ** at sea ’’—the League Hercules, alarmed for his safety, 
shouting for their adopted boy : 

- * ut litus, Iyla, Hyla omne sonaret.” 
Lamentable, if a youth of such mature abilities were vanished away, like 
him of old, by the Nymphs of the deep! But he might as well be anywhere 
there as be here, yet ** not knowing where,” in a “ fog.” 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, A MAncnester MAN, 


COTTON MANUFACTURE, 
Ashton-under- Lyne 7th Fe bruary 1855. 

Sir—As a subscriber to your journal, permit me to correct a statement or 
two in the létter of your able correspondent, Mr. W. Bridges Adams, which 
is inserted in the Spectator of January 27. 

Mr. Adams says, that the weekly wages offered to the men by the masters 
of Preston, at the time of the strike, was 13s. 6¢. per week, or 35/. per an- 
num; and he then contrasts such wages with those paid in the United 
States, which are, he says, 24/. per annum to a woman, and 54/, to a man, 
exclusive of board and lodging. Mr. Adams may learn from the best au- 
thority that the average earnings of every man, woman, and child, were 
10s. 10d. per head per week, aud the average earnings of a hand-mule spin- 
ner were 24s, per week. And he should also understand that the working 
hours at Lowell are much longer than in this country. 

Mr. Adams again contrasts Manchester wages with Sheffield wages; the 
latter being 32. to 5/. per week. 

If he will refer to Sheffield newspapers in the year 1847 or a little later, 


THE 


he will see what a vast amount of distress prevailed, and how general were | 


the misgivings that the trade had deserted the town, never more to return, 
and had sunk beneath the competition of the low-priced cutlery of Belgium 
_ Mr. Adams terms the cotton trade an exotic in Lancashire, and indigenous 
in the United States. Ie will perhaps be surprised to hear that the con- 
sumption of cotton seriously diminished in the States in 1854, whereas it 
considerably increased in Epgland in the same year. 


| 


would be required to enact the part of a police for the world, yet 1 have 
no doubt that when attacked, if we ever be, we, fresh from our spindles, 
will render a good account of ourselves. Mr. Adams cannot deny the pos- 
session of pluck to the “‘cottonocracy,’’ who keep so boldly by their spin- 
dles: and remember what has been said about one man’s destiny, and that 
act of our fathers— Waterloo, on the one hand, and on the other the en- 
croaching spirit of Russia, which, it appears, dates further back than twenty 
years—to the days of Peter. 

Yours respectfully, G. MAcGREGOR. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, 

8, Sandfield Place, Blackheath, 31st January 1856, 
Sir—I now send you my promised remarks upon your criticism of my 
lecture on Ornamental Design, delivered last month at the London Institu- 
tion ; and although your observations were short and unimportant, I incline 
rather to consider the worth of the subject itself, and of how much conse- 
quence it is to any country that her ornament be good, not only for the re- 
finement of the social habits of her people, but for the increase of her wealth ; 
for nearly everything is ornamented to a certain extent, and of most things 
the value is regulated by their ornamentation ; consequently, the quality of 


| the ornament of a country becomes a very serious element in the value of 


her industrial productions. 

In my lecture I endeavoured to show that it is character which gives the 
greatest attraction to ornament; that therein our ornament is particularly 
defective ; and that it would be well if our designers would remit a little of 
their attention to geometry, and study character. 

Well, in the first place you have, after remarking that I gave more than 


| due praise to the Pompeiian and Mediwval decorations, said, that in the last 


Most of us are now pretty well at home on | 


the gorgeousness of their colour might have misled me. Would you allow 
me to remind you, that the character presented in the Gothic I described as 
austere and sad. The example happened to be of painted glass; and the 
splendour of colour consequent upon the transparency of the medium rather 
interfered with the austerity of the design—with that character to which I 
was calling attention: it was a disadvantage and could not possibly have 
raised my estimate of their excellence. With regard to the Pompeiian pat- 
terns, one of our most distinguished architects, who was present, came to 
me after the lecture, and, after making some remarks upon the Gothic, said, 
* As to your eulogy of the Pompeiian decorations, it is hardly possible to 





speak too highly of these admirable works.” 


In another part you have spoken of the development of character being 
that part in ornamental design which the least can be affected by education. 
Surely the great press of interesting matter with which such a paper as 
yours must at this critical time be occupied had led away your attention 
from the subject when you made this remark; for, with your knowledge of 
what is doing, you must surely have been aware that in fine art enuncia- 
tion of character is that which requires the most profound and well-directed 
study: and if it be so in fine art, it must be at least as much in orna- 
mental. 

I shall not seek to trespass further on your valuable columns; but as the 
refinement of our decoration generally is a subject which interests me much, 
if any of your readers should wish to investigate the principles of character 
in the examples by which my lecture was illustrated, and would call on me 
at my rooms, No. 11 Leadenhall Street, in the City, where the said examples 
now are, I will with great pleasure show them and comment thereon. 

Allow me to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Joun Zepuantau Bett. 

[The promise to which Mr. Bell alludes in his opening sentence was made 
in a letter which other demands on our space compelled us to omit. As re- 
gards his present remarks on ours, (which will be found at p. 1367 of the last 
voluine,) we have only to repeat what we there said. We agree with Mr. 
Bell that character is the prime essential ; but we also continue to maintain 
that a man of strong character, superior mind, and enough artistic faculty to 
induce him to engage in decoration at all, will produce character in his work, 
with or without much education,—although, of course, the more of that the 
better. The case of the individual Gothic design is a minor matter: we did 
not fully acquiesce in Mr. Bell’s view of its excellence, but observed that the 
original might possess another excellence—that of colour. With these ob- 
servations, we must leave the question of “ Character in Ornament” as it 
stands. } 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orrice, Feb. 6. 

To be Cornets without purchase—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Regimental Sergt.- 
Major G. Price. 5th Drag. Guards.—Regimental Sergt.-Major H. E. Fitzgerald, 
Ist Drags.—Regimental Sergt.-Major J. Lee. 2d Drags.—Sergt. D. Gibson. 4th 
Drags.— imental Sergt.-Major H. Jennings. 6th Drags.—Troop-Sergt.-Major 
W. Hall, 8th Light Drags.—Troop Sergt.-Major H. Harrison. 11th Light Drags. 
—Troop-Sergt.-Major T. R. Silver. 13th Light Drags.—Sergt.-Major F, L. Mi- 
chael, 17th Light Drags.—Troop-Sergt.-Major J. Duncan. 


To be Ensigns without purchase—lst Foot —Quartermaster-Sergt. T. C. Brown, 
4th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. T. Burridge. 7th Foot—Colour-Sergt. A. Ben- 
nett. 17th Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Lee. 19th Foot—Sergt. F. Arthur, 20th Foot 
—Colour-Sergt. P. Geraghty. 2lst Foot—Sergt.-Major T, Vauxden, 28th Foot— 





Sergt.-Major J. Twaites. 30th Foot—Sergt.-Major J, Moon, 33d Foot—Quarter- | 


master-Sergt. J. Thompzon. 34th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. R. Reay. 38th 
Foot —Sergt.-Major J. Evans, 4ist Foot—Sergt. J. Baird. 42d Foot—Sergt.-Ma- 
jor W. Lawson. 46th Foot—Sergt.-Major A. Whitten. 47th Foot—Sergt.-Major 

. Young. 49th Foot—Sergt.-Major E. Mackay. 50th Foot—Sergt.-Major J. 
Lamb. 55th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. J. Scott. 57th Foot—Colour-Sergt. T. 
Grace. 62d Foot - Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Dring. 63d Foot—Sergt.-Major W. 
8. Marson. 68th Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Thompson, 77th Foot—Colour-Sergt. 
W. Minister. 79th Foot—Quartermaster-*ergt. W. M‘Gill. 88th Foot —Quarter- 
master-Sergt, J. F. Grier. 93d Foot—Colour-Sergt. J. Gordon. 95th Foot— 
Colour-Sergt. J. Sexton. 97th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. I. Harmond. Rifle 
Brigade —Sergt.-Major J. Singer. 


Garrisons.—Chelsea Hospital.—Gen. the Right Hon. Sir E. Blakeney, G.C.B. 
to be Lieut.-Governor, vice Gen, Sir A. Barnard, G.C.B. dec. 


Staff —Brevet-Major E. H. F. Pocklington, Unatt. to be Deputy-Quartermaster- 

Gen, to the Forces serving at Malta, with the rank of Lieut.-Col, in the Army. 
BREVET. 

The undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery to be promoted to the rank of 
Major in the Army, for distinguished services in the field, their commissions to bear 
date the 12th December 1854: viz.—Capt.G. R. Barker, Capt. C. T. Franklin, 
Capt. C. J. Strange, Capt. H. L. Chermside. The undermentioned promotions to 
take place consequent upon the deaths of the following officers: viz.—Gen, Sir A. 
Barnard, died 17th Jan. 1855; Gen. Hon. A. P. Upton, died 22d Jan. 1855; Gen. 
J. M. Hamerton, died 28th Jan. 1855: Lieut.-Gen. Hon. H. Murray, C.B. to be 
Gen.; Major-Gen. Sir J. M. Wallace to be Lieut.-Gen.; Major-Gen. J. B. B. 
Estcourt, being the senior supernumerary Major-Gen. to succeed to the vacancy on 
the fixed establishment i d by the promotion of Sir J. M. Wallace; Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, of the Grenadier Guards, to be Col.; Major T. C. Tim- 
ins, of the 70th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. M. Casson, Unatt, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners, to be Major. 


Memorandum—The promotion of Capt. G. Hilliard, of the 18th Foot, to the rank 
of Brevet-Major, having been erroneously inserted in the Gazette of Feb. 2, 1855, 
has been cancelled. 

Memoranda—The Christian names of Acting Assist.-Surg. Creasy are J. G. and 
not T. G. as stated in the Gazette of Dec. 22, 1854. The names of Acting Assist.- 
Surg. Hines are D. B. Hine, and not Hines, as previously stated. Staff Assist.- 
Surg. H. C. Brakyn has been permitted to resign his Commission from Sept. 21, 
1854. The Commission of Lieut. W. Little, of the 88th Foot, as Adjt. to bear date 
Nov. 15, 1854, in lieu of Dec. 22, 1844, as previously stated. The appointment of 
G. Jones, Gent. to be Acting Assist.-Surg, as stated in the Gazette of the 12th 
inst. has been cancelled. The Gentleman appointed to an Ensigncy in the 49th 
Foot, from the Cambridge Militia, on Jan 12, 1855, is J. T. Cooke, and not Cook, 
as then stated. 


Wan-orrice, Feb. 9.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—J. G. Smith, Gent. to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Congreve, promoted. (ith Drags.—Assist.-Surg. 
R. Wilson, M.D. from the 7th Light Drags. to be Surg. vice M*Gregor, promoted on 
the Staff. 7th Light Drags.—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. H. F. Lynch to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Wilson, promoted in the 6th Drags. 8th Light Drags.—Acting Assist.- 
Surg. J. W. Hulseberg to be Assist.-Surg. vice Home, promoted in the 13th Light 
Drags. 9th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. C. B. Bassano, from the 70th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Tuson, promoted in the 12th Light Drags. 13th Light Drags.— 
Assist.-Surg. A. D. Home, from the 8th Light Drags. to be Surg. vice Paynter, pro- 
moted on the Staff. l4th Light Drags—Assist.-Surg. T. W. Fox, M.B. from the 
52d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wigstrom, deceased. Coldstream Guards— 
Lieut.-Col. F. W. H. Lord Burghersh, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt and Lieut.- 
Col. vice Crombie, who exchanges. Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards--R. J. Buller, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Turner, promoted. Scots Fusilier 
Guards— Lieut. P. Mitford, from the 51st Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. without 
purchase; W. R. Trefusis, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Gregory, 

romoted, Ist Foot—~W.G. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 4th 

‘oot—To be Lieuts. without purchase— Ensign R. A. Law, from the Royal New- 
foundland Companies; Ensign C. E. B. Breton. 10th Foot—Ensign F. B. Sand- 
with to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Eaton, appointed to the 19th Foot. 16th 
Foot- Ensign J. Cooper to be Lieut. without purchase, vice H. A. Macdonald, pro- 
moted in the 77th Foot; Lieut. A. P. Douglas to be Adjt. vice Lyons, who resigns 
the Adjtey. oply. 17th Foot—Lieut. T. H. Brinckman to be Capt. without pur- 
chase; Ensign F. C. 8. Dyer to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brinckman; Lieut. 
C. M‘Pherson to be Adjt. vice Heigham, promoted. 19th Foot—'To be Lieuts. with- 
out purchase— Lieutenant S. H. M. Eaton, from the 10th Foot; Ensign W. G. D. 
Massy; Ensign T. B. Monsell, 20th Foot—To be Lieutenants without 

urchase—Lieutenant William Cave, from the Ist West India Regiment; Second 

jeutenant G. E. Francis, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment; Quartermaster- 
Sergeant J. Aylett to be Quartermaster, vice Bilham, who retires upon half-pay. 
2lst Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase— Lieut. R. W. C. Winsloe, from the 
15th Foot; Ensign Alfred Holt from the 83d Foot. To be Ensign without purchase 
—Ensign W. E. Taylor, from the 58th Foot. 23d Foot—To be Lieutenants without 

ur.— Ensign R. H. Someryille; Ensign W. Owen; Ensign T. B. Hackett; Ensign E. 

- Holden; Ensign C. G. Blane. 28th Foot—'To be Lieuts. without pur.—Ensign 
Francis Brodigan, vice Bell, deceased; Ensign C. E. B. Lennard, vice Brodigan, 
whose promotion on 12th Jan. has been cancelled; Ensign C. B. Higman, from the 





3d West India Regiment. 30th Foot—Second Lieutenant G. M. Parsons, from the | 


Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Lieut. without purchase; R. O. Campbell, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase. 33d Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase— Ensigns 
H. Donovan and J. D. Johnstone. 34th Foot—To be Licuts. without pur.—Ensigns 
R. J. Cochrane, N. Ramsay, E. Jordan. 39th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase 
—Ensigus G. H. Young, J. G. Smyth, H. B. Newport, J. H. Murray. ‘To be Assist.- 
Surgeon ~—Acting Assist.-Surg. C. D. Madden, vice Furlong, promoted in the 42d 
Foot. 4lst Foot—Second Lieut. J. F. Kennedy, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, 
to be Lieut. without purchase; Lieut. J. A. Eamilton to be Adjt. vice Johnston, 
romoted. 42d Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns M. Hill, J. 
ilson, W. Black, W. H. Crompton, A. Ferguson; Assist.-Surg. J. S. Furlong, 
M.D. from the 39th Foot, to be Surg. vice Wood, promoted on the Staff. 42d Foot 
—Capt. J. M. Primrose to be Major, without purchase, vice P. E. Herbert, pro- 
moted ; Lieut. J. F. Girardot to be Capt. without purchase, vice Primrose; Ensign 
W. 8S. Richardson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Girardot. 44th Foot—To be 
Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns F.D. Walters, M. 8. Smith, A. W. Staveley, 
F. M‘Innes, A. De M. Fleming. 46th Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase— 
Ensigns E. Townshend, T. G. B. Atkinson, P. M. Jones, J. Messenger. 
47th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns J. A. Bloomfield, B. N. Gar- 
nier, R. P. Hawkes, W. C. de Balinhard. 49th Foot—E. D. Astley, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Eustace, promoted. 50th Foot - Capt. H. E. Weare 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Moller, died of his wounds. To be Lieuts. 
without purchases -Ensigns J. Turner, C. R. Johnson, Hon. C. C. Chetwynd, 
C. A. F. Creagh; Ensign J. Turner to be Quartermaster, vice Fortune, deceased. 
5ist Foot—Ensign W. D. Sladen to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 8. G. Carter, 
promoted in the 62d Foot. 52d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. J. Ingham, from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fox, appointed to the 14th Light Drays. 55th Foot—To be 
Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns 8. C. de Pritchard and G, B, Coulston. 57th 
Foot—Brevet-Major J. A. Street to be Major, without purchase, vice Auchmuty, 
whose promotion on 29th Dec. 1854 has been cancelled; Brevet-Major W. Inglis 
to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Powell, promoted; Lieut. 
G. H. Norman to be Capt. without purchase, vice Auchmuty, deceased; Lieut. T.N. 
Woodall to be Capt. without purchase, vice Norman, whose promotion on the 29th | 








Dec. 1854has been cancelled; Lieut. R. A. K. Hugesson to be Capt. without 
chase, vice Inglis. To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensign J. R. Wilmot, 
vice Woodall; Ensign F. 8. Schomberg, vice Hugessen; Ensign Sir R. Dou las. 
Bart. ; Ensign 8. S. Windham; Ensign A. F. A. Slade. 59th Foot—Ensign 8. L i 
H. Ffinney to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Lloyd, promoted in the 57th 
Foot. 62d Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase— Ensign T. Milsom - En- 
sign R. S. Machell. 63d Foot—Ensign A. M. Dumaresq to be Lieut. without pur. 
67th Foot— Ensign L. W. Fisher to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice R. P. Arm. 
| strong, appointed to the 77th Foot. 68th Foot—Ensign E. R. F. Vicars to be Lieut 
without purchase, vice Shuttleworth, whose promotion, Dec. 1, 1854, has been can. 
| celled; Ensign E. Deshon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Vicars, whose pro- 
| motion, Dec. 1, 1854, has been cancelled; Ensign J. F. Sparke to be Lieut, Without 
| purchase, vice Deshon, whose promotion, Dec. 8, 1854, has been cancelled. To be 
Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns Edmund P. Ethelston, J. H. C. Seymour 
| J. Blood. To be Ensign without purchase -R. Brocas, Gent. vice Sparke, promoted. 
69th Foot -Ensign Sir H. Fletcher, Bart. to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wood. 
' appointed to the 30th Foot. 70th Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. J. Rogers, from the Stat 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bassano, appointed to the 9th Light Dragoons. 71st Foot— 
To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns W. Neave, J.C. H. P. Callen, w, 
O'Malley, R. B. Aldridge. 73d Foot —Sergt.-Major W. Bayley to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 77th Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns J. F. B. p. 
Dodd, T. P. Harvey, W. Ennis, and James M. Daly. 78th Foot—Ensign A. M‘Leod 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Parker, promoted in the 77th Foot; Ensign H, 
G. Davidson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gilley, promoted, without purchase, 
to an Unattached Company. 79th Foot-To be Lieuts. without pur.—Ensigns J, 
M‘Nair, Wm. J. M. Craufurd, H.J. de Cartaret, J. Young, ( Adjt.) W. B.G. Cleather, 
88th Foot— Lieut. G. G. Dunlevie, from half-pay 74th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dun- 
ning, promoted, without purchase, to an Unattached Company; Lieut. R. Clancy, 
from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. To be Lieutenants without purchase—Ensigns F, 
Hall, R. Verner, E. A. Perceval, J. Evans, E. Hopton. 89th Foot—Brevet-Major 
| F. C. Aylmer to be Major, without purchase, vice Hon. C. Daly, dec.; Lieut, C, 
| Heycock to be Capt. withont purchase, vice Aylmer: Lieut. R. Selby to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Heycock, whose promotion on Jan. 26, 1855, has been can- 
celled; Ensign M. H. T. Lloyd to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Selby. To be 
Lieutenants without purchase—Ensign J. A. Burstow; Ensign H. L. Harvest. J, 
Dunn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lloyd. 90th Foot—To be Lieu- 
| tenants without purchase—Ensigns C. H. 8, Raitt and Sir C. Pigott, Bart. 9st 
| Foot—Lieut. J. C. Sweny to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mackenzie, who retires; 
Ensign W. R. D’Eye to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sweny; A. F. Perkins, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice D’Eye. 92d Foot—L. W. M. Lockhart, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 93d Foot—To be Lieutenants without purchase—En- 
signs H. C. Stirling, and E. H. D. Macpherson. To be Ensign without purchase—E, 
S. Wood, Gent. 95th Foot—To be Lieutenants without pur.—Ensigns C. F. Par- 
kinson, J. N. Crealock, G. Robertson, Hon. C. M. H. Forbes. 97th Foot—Brevet- 
Major T. O. W. Ingram to be Major, without purchase, vice Colvill, dec.; Lieut, 
E. A. Dawes to be Capt. without purchase, vice Ingram. To be Lieutenants with- 
out purchase— Ensigns W. Derman (Adjt.), R. K. Litlle, J. Hudson; Ensign W. 
Derman to be Adjt, vice Woods, promoted; Ensign H, Wilkie, vice Dawes; Ensign 
W. H. C. Oates, vice Ramsbottom, dec. 
Rifle Brigade—Brevet-Major C. J. Woodford to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Horstord, promoted; Licut. E. W. Blackett to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Woodford. 


Ist West India Regt.—Ensign G. A. Robertson to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Cave, appointed to the 20th Foot. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Ensign E. J. Cox to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Tyler, who retires ; D. E. Daly, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cox. 

Land Transport Corps—Capt. W. E. Evans, of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, to be 
Major ; Capt. W. Mayne, of the Gold Coast Corps, to be Capt. of a Division. 

Staff — Capt. F. Beswick, 38th Foot, to be Adjt. of a Depdt Battalion, vice Nelson, 
appointed to the Staff; Capt. R. D. Barrett, of the 19th Foot, to be Assist.-Adjt. 
of a Depét Battalion; Quartermaster 8. Goddard, from half-pay, Mth Foot, to be 
Quartermaster of a Depdt Battalion. 

Unattached— Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. the Hon. P. E. Herbert, from the 43d 
Foot, to have the Brevet Rank converted into substantive Rank under the Royal 
Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854. Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. R. Jeffreys, of the 
88th Foot, to have the Brevet Rank converted into substantive Rank, Unatt. for 
distinguished service in the field, should he prefer it to remaining with his Regi- 
ment, in accordance with the Royal Warrant, of the 6th Oct. 1854. 


BREVET. 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. M. 8S. M*Murdo, Director-General of the Land Transport 
Corps, to have the local rank of Col. in the Army in Turkey. 

Brevet-Major J. D. G. Tulloch, half-pay 84th Foot, Military Superintendent of 
Pensioners in North America, to have the rank of Licut.-Col. in the Army. 

Brevet-Major H. A. Lake, of the Madras Artillery, being employed on a particular 
service in Tuckey, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. in that country while eo em- 
ployed. 

Capt. W. Hardy, of the 46th Foot, to have the rank of Major in the Army, for dis- 
tinguished service in the field. 

Hospital Staff—To be Deputy Inspectors-General—Staff-Surgeons of the First 
Class J. R. Taylor, A. M‘Grigor, M.D., A. 8. Macdonell, vice Battersby, whose pro- 
motion has been cancelled. ‘To be Staff-Surgeons of the First Class—Staff-Surg. of 
the First Class A. Sinclair, M.D. from half pay, vice Hart, dec. Surg. J. Paynter, 
from the 13th Light Drags. vice Taylor. Surg. J. Mouat, from the 6th Drags. vice 
M‘Grigor. Surg. J. G. Wood, M.D. from the 42d Foot, vice Macdonell. To be 
Acting Assist.-Surgeons—J. Read, Gent.; W. H. Muschamp, Gent.; A. J. L. Hep- 
worth, Gent.; G. Perry, Gent.; E. J. Hopwood, Gent. 

Memoranda— The appointments of A:thur David White, Gent. and T. D. Wheat- 
ley, Gent. to be Acting Assistant-Surgeons have been cancelled. The removal of En- 
sign George Sims from the 56th to the 41st Kegiment, has been cancelled. 





Orrice or Orpxance, Feb. 6.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet-Major T. 
Elwyn to be Lieut.-Col. vice Gilbert, retired upon half-pay; Second Capt. the Hon. 
W.C. Yelverton to be Capt. vice Elwyn; First Lieut. A. Brendon to be Second 
Capt. vice Yelverton; Second Lieut. L. B. Walsh to be First Lieut. vice Brendon; 
Second Capt. G. H. Vesey to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Swinton, deceased ; First 
Lieut. J. de Haveland to beSecond Capt. vice Vesey; Second Licut. P. D. Le P. 
Trench to be First Lieut. vice De Havi.and. 

The dates of commissions of the undermentioned officers have been altered as 
follows, viz.—Capt. C, J. Strange, Second Capt. E. J. Bruce, First Lieut. C. B. 
Franklin, to 3d Jan. ; Capt. Hon. W. C. Yelverton, Second Capt. A. Brendon, First 
Lieut. L. P. Walsh, to 6th Jan. 


, 7 hd dd ih 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 6. 

PartNersuips Dissotvep.—Symonds and Jones, Liverpool, ship-store-dealers— 
Hirst and Sons, Hudderstield, wool-staplers; so far as regards M. Hirst— Gibbs 
and Vandergucht, Wellingborough, manufacturers of patent articles —Cuthbert and 
Wotherspoon, Cheapside— Walker and Standen, Fing William Street, City, grocers 
—Frost and Co. and Askham and Mosforth, Sheftield, and New \ ork, merchants— 
Simmonds and Co. Maidstone, corn-merchants; so far as regards T. Flint—Whit- 
taker and Ward, Manchester, engravers to calico-printers— Cawley and Co. Fore 
Street, printers—Gledhill and Co. Hudderstield, woollen-merchauts Wood and Co. 
Northumberland Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants; Milnes and Co. Coal Exchange, 


| corn-factors; Holden and Co. Mitcham, brewers —Latchmore and Co. Leicester, 


manufacturers of fancy hosiery—Howat and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-mer- 
chants; so far as regards E. Howat— Hunter and Co. Sunderland, merchants —Hugh 
and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, chemical-manufacturers; so far as regards R. Bur- 
nett—I. and E. Lowe, Birmingham, coach-harness-furniture-platers —Wilson and 
Co. Whitehaven, sail-cloth-manufacturers ; so far as regards J. Dobson — Kynnersley 
and Shenton, Uttoxeter, cork-manufacturers—Gill and Wright, Nottingham, lace- 
agents —Beasley and Co. Torquay, wine-merchants—Ashforth and Co. Sheffield, 
steel-manufacturers ; so far as regards T. Fishbourne— Liley and Cox, Gatter Lane, 
commission-agents — Franklin and Barker, York, whitesmiths — Goodiff and Vernon, 
Chertsey, nurserymen— Rowland and Sons, Oldham, cotton-spinners ; 50 far as re- 
gards Bb. Rowland—Aldams Mill Company, Dewsbury; so far as regards E. Heming- 
way—Maclintock and Co. Barnsley, stay-manufacturers. 


Banxrurts.—Danret Keen, Hillingdon, brick-maker, to surrender Feb. 16 
March 20: solicitors, Paterson, Bouverie Street; Woolls, Uxbridge; official as- 
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ee, Graham, Coleman Street—Isaac Poruecany and Wit. Symes, Nutshal- 


" hampton, boarding-house-keepers, Feb. 14, March 20: solicitors, Venning 
ng Tokeubouse Yard official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Davip 
Haxset, Herne Bay, ship-owner, Feb. 16, March 21: solicitors, Linklaters ; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —James FLETCHER CamPBet, St. Peter’s Alley, 
Cornhill, ship-broker, Feb. 16, March 20: solicitors, T urnley and Luscomb, Cannon 
Street ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Grorce Kennepy GEYELIN, 
Grafton Street East, white-zinc-manufacturer, Feb. 16, March 23: solicitors, Law- 
rance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official aseignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— WiL- 
pum CHRISTOPHER Harpy, Hillingdon, plumber, Feb. 16, March 23: solicitors, 
Crouch, Gray’s Inn Square; Gardiner, Uxbridge; official assignee, Ww hitmore, Ba- 
singhall Street -- CHARLES Haseipen, Wigmore Street, bookseller, Feb. 17, March 
93: solicitor, Kinsey, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury 
~Epwarp Hatt, Greenwich, victualler, Feb. 16, March 16: solicitor, Pollock, 

h Street, Belgrave Road; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Joun 


ssboro! a 
pesxpusY, Birmingham, hosier, Feb. 21, March 12: solicitors, Harrison and Wood, 
: official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—James Burnetum, Man- | 


irmingham ; e t < . 
a commission-agent, Feb. 21, March 15: solicitors, Sale and Co, Manchester ; 


official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 


Divipexps.—Feb. 28, Bethell, Riley Street, Bermondsey, victualler—Feb. 28, 
White, Mark Lane, merchant —Feb. 27, Essinger, Old Change, straw-hat-manufac- 
turer--March 9, Ashcroft, Liverpool, ship-owner—Feb. 27, Mann, Maiden Lane, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, lead-merchant— March 6, Elding, Donington, linen-draper 
—March 1, Williams, Ebbw Vale, Newport, draper—Feb. 28, Norbury and Bindloss, 
Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Feb. 25, Perritt, Hull, scrivener. 


Crxtrricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. - Feb. 28, Cremer, Old Broad Street, wine-merchant—Feb. 27, Mortimer, 
Grosvenor Road, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, builder—March 5, Derham and 
Bennett, Bristol, cabinet-makers— March 21, Smith, Manchester, drysalter—Feb. 28, 
Fletcher, Unsworth Mill, Bury, cotton-manufacturer. 





Dectaration or Divipexp.— Pickering, Piccadilly; third div. of 5s. and 15s. on 
new proofs, on Wednesday next and three following Wednesdays; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—Knox, Glasgow, merchant, Feb. 16—Scott, Combus- 
nethan, Lanarkshire, carter, Feb. 17 - Knox and Campbell, Glasgow, merchants, Feb. 
16—Peacock, Hamilton, Feb. 14. 


Friday, February 9. 

Parrversuirs Disso.vep—C. and R. Lowe, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, grocers— 
Pattle and Reach, Bury St. Edmunds, grocers—A. and E. J. Mansley, Penninzton- 
within-Leigh, Lancashire, rope-manufacturers—J. and W. Hogg, Friday Street, 
wholesale stationers—J. and J. Bussell junior, Bristol, painters —Maude and Co. 
Waketield, machine-makers; as far as regards J. Lee and R. Brummitt—D. and H. 
Myring, Etwall, Derby, plumbers—Tarn and Beare—Crossley and Co. Manchester, 
and Hastler and Co. San Francisco, commission-merchants—Mickleburgh and 
Jones, Margate, schoolmasters— Dyson Brothers, Leeds, corn-millers—Collins and 
Co. Lilangibby, farmers - Forbes and Co. George Street, Mansionhouse, merchants 
—J. and 8. Keyne, Salisbury, brush-makers— Phillips and Co. Melksham, Wiltshire, 
clothiers; as far as regards E. W. Phillips—Hooper and Co. Oxford Street—D. and 
J. Thom, Pendleton, Lancashire, soap-manufacturers—Bodman and Perry, Marsh- 
field, Gloucestershire, grocers—Silcock and Sims, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, 


manufacturers of soda-water— Beardsley and Co. Nottingham, patent hosiery fleecy | 


manufacturers—Primrose and Son, Sheitield, glass-merchants—Bailow and Son, 
Gorton, Manchester, brick-makers— Beckett and Okell, Chester, mercers —Ovington 
and Co, Lancliffe, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers ; as far as regards T. Ovington— 


Lewis and Co. Nottingham, cork-cutters— G. and W. Knowles, Liverpool, cart- | 
owners— Lambert and Brown, Regent Street—M‘Laren and Co. Glasgow ; as far as 


regards P. Adam. 


Bayxevurts.—Jonn Anprews CLARKE and Josern Davison, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen, to surrender Feb. 20, March solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street ; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Josuva Monckton, King Street, Baker 
Street, victualler, Feb. 17, March 23: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Cham- 
bers; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Wit1i1am Hottoway, Mill- 
bank Street, saddler, Feb. 22, March 23: solicitor, Withall, Parliament Street; 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings —Tuomas Brooks, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, wine-merchant, Feb. 20, March 19: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. 
Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Henry 
Pave, Strand, tailor, Feb. 27, March 22: solicitor, Braddon, Gray’s Inn; official 
assig. Johnson, Basinghall St.—Cuaries and James Heaton, Lime St. oilmen, 
Feb. 22, March 22: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—ALreep Spence, Chilworth, Guildford, paper- 
manufacturer, Feb. 23, March 20: solicitors, Solomons, Fenchurch Street; official 
assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— Joux Bucnanan, Moorgate Street, upholsterer, 
Feb. 23, March 20: solicitors, Allen and Nicol, Queen 8t. ; official assignee, Lee, Al- 
dermanbury—James and Jos Croveu, Wimbledon, builders, Feb. 20, March 20: 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—ALExanper Kixkatpy, St. Mary-at-Hill, printer, Feb, 20, March 20: 
solicitors, Gregson and Co. Angel Court, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—James Uxpenwoop, Epsom, victualler, Feb, 21, March 24: 
solicitor, Young, Sergeants’ Inn; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Jonny Watrer Rymitt, Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thames Street, paper-agent, Feb. 21, 
March 31: solicitor, Goren, South Molton Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Ba- 
singhall Street—-Grorce Warp Gitpert, Hammersmith, victualler, Feb. 17, March 
%4: solicitor, Lewis, Wilmington Square; official assignee, Nicholson, Basingiall 
Street—JawEs Binp, Canton, Cardiff, lime-manufacturer, Feb. 19, March 19: solici- 
tors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol —Joseru and James 
Hakxop, Westbury, woollen-manufacturers, Feb. 19, March 20: solicitors, Bevan and 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Jamrs Ex.is, Birmingham, fen- 
der-manu fac turer, Feb. 23, March 17: solicitor, Hawkes, Birmingham; official 

nee, Christie, Birmingham —Exocu Lea, King’s Norton, Worcestershire, gro- 
cer, Feb. 19, March 12: solicitor, Rushworth, Birmingham; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Birmingham—Samvet Pumso.t, Sheffield, coal-merchant, Feb. 24, March 17: 
solicitors, Hoole and Yeomans, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheflield—Fre- 
peaick Buicock, Colne, Lancashire, grocer, Feb, 19, March 12: solicitors, Atkinson, 
and Last, Manchester ; Carr, Colne ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Bnroxar 
and Co. Burnley, cotton-manufacturers, Feb. 23, March 16: solicitors, Hampsons, 
Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester—Grorcr Rocursrer, bishop- 
Wearmouth, draper, Feb. 22, March 20: s licitors, Griffith and Crighton, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official assig. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—WiLtiam Martr, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, joiner, Feb. 20, March 14: solicitors, Hodge and Harle, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 






























Divipexps.- March 9, Willey, High Street, Borough, cabinet-maker—March 8, 
Clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames, builder — March 8, Chatteris, Lothbury, merchant— 
March 3, Wallace, Calcutta, merchant-tailor— March 5, Carter, Reading, jeweller— 
March 2, Plimmer, Britton Street, Chelsea, brewer—March 3, Chater, Wolverhamp- 
ton, chemist— March 7, Barnes, Ulverston, grocer— March 3, Ellis, Bishopsthorpe, 

er —March 2, Mills, Leeds, printer. 


Cenriricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 

meeting.-March 3, Handley, King William Street, Strand, victualler—March 2, 
oper, Rochester, linen-draper— March 6, Wooldridge, Martin's Lane, Cannon 
Street, ship-owner— March 2, Coker, Hackney Road, stationer— March 6, Hart, 
Liverpool, butcher. 


Dectarations oF Divipenns— Ward, Mark Lane, corn-merchant; first div. of 
28. 5d. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street 
~—Wells, Maidstone, iroumonger; first div. of 2s. 6d. Wednesday next, and three 
Subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Green, Aylesbury Street, Clerken- 
Well, grocer; first div, of 5d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; 

ee, Aldermanbury— Clarkson, Red Cross Street, boot-maker ; second div, of 2d. 

Wedne sday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—-Nunes 
and Co. Hackney, merchants; tenth and final div. of gd. Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Cragg, Kendal, innkeeper; 
Second and final div. of 1s. 43d. (in addition to 2s. previously declared) any Saturday ; 

ker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

_Scorcu Sequestrations.~ J. R. J. and A. Faulds, Edinburgh, commission-agents 
Feb, 19—J. and P. Salmon, Glasgow, thread-manufacturers, Feb, 16— Eaton, Glas- 
gow, mason, Feb. 20— Walker, Glasgow, brass-founder, Feb. 20—M‘Lelian, Glasgow, 
coach-maker, Feb. 19— Ricketts, Glasgow, livery-stable- keeper, Feb. 20—Robertson, 

sgow, hurseryman, Feb. 19. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Saturd.|Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
























































3 per Cent Consols aseescceoes 91 918 91 91g 91 
Ditto for Account ee . . 91 91 91 9) 
3 per Cents Reduced ........++-+0+ . 91 a 91 ef 
New 3 per Cents. ... . os | 92 24 91} 
Long Annuities. ......... eececes — 43 4) — 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent... 212 2124 213 213 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. 223 —_— 224 — 
Exchequer Bills, 2jd. per diem . 8 pm. 9 9 ) 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent . 12 pm -—- me 13 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian .. _ 5 p. Ct. oe Mexican . «+B p.Ct.! 2 
Belgian ......66.seseeee ‘4 93) New York. it — —_ 
Ditto..... occee . 23 —- —_ Peruvian,.... ij— — 
Brazilian........ ee _ 101 Portuguese 5=— _ 
Buenos Ayres ° 6— — Ditto ....+. = 
Chilian... 6.26. .ceeeeee 1033 Russian . luo 
Danial ...6.0.cse000 t— —_ Ditto. ... SAR 
Ditto.... oscovesccssS = S4 Sardinian .. 86 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders _ 623 Spanish .... . 364 
DIGWD. . co cscccsccccs ‘i— 93 Ditto New Deferred . 18 
French ert —_— Ditto | Passive ° ‘ 
eae 1; — mo Turkish ...... sees 76} 
Massachusetts (Sterling)..6 — 102 Venezuela........ — 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrwars— Banxe— 
Bristol and Exeter.......... a6 94a Australasian ...... eoseee 82 
Caledonian ........ssesececescees| 62 CXR. British North American 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ........ 564 Colonial... ...6 656+. eee oe —_ 
stern Counties ......... lly Commercial of London......... 31 
Great Northern...... eseeee oe gu London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 203 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 91 London Joint Stock. ...... eoe+| Th exd. 
Great Western .........0000+ eee 66) London and Westminster .. 40, exd 
Hull and Selby .... ....-+6.0005 _ National of Ireland ..... —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ..... 748 National Provincial. —_— 
Laneaster and Carlisle .......... -—— Oriental... 9ensene «es 38} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 100 ex d. Provincia! of Ireland . 50 
London and Blackwall.........- s Union of Australia .. 664 ex d. 
London and North-Western..... 100} 
London and South-Western...... 854 
Midland... .....sssss0es 69 
Midland Great Western 47 
North British ........... 30 . 
North-Eastern—Rerwick . oes 764 Cobre Copper... 6... ccceceeees — 
North-Eastern—York .......-...+ 5a Misc ELLAN BoUs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton. 304 Australian Agricultural 
Scottish Central.... covcecese ou Camada ...seccvccesevees 
South Eastern and Dover..... 59 Crystal Palace 
Docxs— General Steam .........++. +++ 28 
East and West India... 19 Peel River Land and Mineral .. ./ 2 
London .. cvccesoces 102 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. .| of 
St. Katherine ........+++. — Royal Mail Steam .... cocccel 61 
ViCtOria 26. cee ceeeceeeeeees M44 South Australian ........+--++6«) 35h 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victori#, cap. 32, for the week ending on 

Saturday, the 3d day of February 1855. = 

ISSUB DEPARTMENT. 

. +++ £26,092,565 Government Debt..........- £11,015,100 
Other Securities ............. 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion -+ 12,002,565 

Silver Bullion. ............+. . _ 


Notes issued ........ 

















£26 092,565 26,092,565 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,536,652 

Other Securities .... «.. «.-. 590,17 

NOCOB ..ccccesseccee.s 

Gold and Silver Coin ... 


Proprietors’ Capital .. 
Rest . 
Public Deposits’ ......... 
Other Deposits ....... ose 
Seven Day and other Bills...- 











£33,102,257 


£33,102,257 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0 .. ¢ 
Iron, Welsh Bars... 000... 00 


Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal lcs 0 0 6 
New Dollars ~~ FT ft 


os Lead, British Pig.... 2210 0 .. 23 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0 5 Ig 0 


Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 0 0 ., 17 10 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 9 

















s s. s s s s. ® & 
Wheat, R.N. 60to68 Rye 40 to 44 Maple.... 42to46 | Oats, Feed.. 25t0 26 
BOGS conse 72— 0 | Barley 29— 31 White ... 43—48 Fine .. 26-27 
Old . o— 0 Malting 42 — 35 Boilers o— 0 Poland... 26—28 
White .. 6°—70 | Malt, Ord... 64— 68 Beans, Ticks 39 — 42 Fine 28— 29 
Fine Pine 68— 70 Old ...... O— 0 Potato ... 29—31 
Super. N. Peas, Hog.. 34— 40 Indian Corn 44— 45 Fine .. 31-33 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Feb. 3 
Wheat.... 7 bd. | Kye.. +s» 458. 4d Wheat.. Rye ... «6. 42s. 9d. 
hurley .. 5 Keans...... 45 10 Barley . Beans ...... “462 
Oats...... 27 2 Peas ..... ‘i398 Oats ..... Peas ....+.. 43. CU 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made : per sack 69s. to 76s Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
Ss nds -_ eee LS Carlow, 4/. 185. to 5/. 6s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk,on board ship 57) — Bacon, Irish.......++. -per cwt. 56s. to 61s. 
Norfolk and Stockton Si — 53 Cheese, Cheshire ......... ° 56 — 70 
American +-per barrel 39 — 46 Derby, Plain . ese 60 — 66 
Canadian 9 — 46 Hams, York 80 —100 


Bread, 84d. to ld. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. Od. to 0s, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 




















Newoate anp Leapenwatt.* Ssmrreariecp.* Heap or Carrier at 
s. d. &. 6 s. a sad sa s. d SMITHFIELD 
Beef... 3 2to 3Wtod 2 3} 4tod Bto5 O Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 0 2... 4 O—4 B—5 O 797 «.. 3,596 
Veal 38—-44—5 0 wn, 5 O—5 4—5W 2,080 ..00. 20,920 
Pork 34-4 0—4 6 2... 4 O—m4 4— 4 G ob wt 
Lawb 00-0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—O O—O O GaP «cece 315 
* To sink the offal, per § Ib 
HOPS WwooL 
Kent Pockets ° ««» 20908, to 315s. Down & half-bred Hogs per Ib. l0d.to Od. 
Choice ditto ° cvseee 204 — 420 Wether and Bwe.... 1 — 1h 
Sussex ditto ; ‘ 250 — 300 Leicester Hogget and Wether... 0 — 11h 
Farnham ditto o-— 0 Skin Combing ....... coccesese DO = @ 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
Cumerrtand SMITHFIELD. Wuirecuaret. 
Hay, Good............ 948. to 1008.... «. e+ 90s, to 928. .o00. core 75s. to 90s. 
Inferior........ 54 — 88 — & .. eeee 2 — 7 
Blecscscessrse OF = @ - oe FF @ © 
CIOVET . cccccsccccccee B10 — LS — 115 soveceee 1060 — 116 
Wheat Straw ...... 30 — 34 — 2B reves owen B= 





GROCERIES. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 
Congou, fine... 6.6. .eeee. 15’ —1W 
Pekoe, flowery ........ 14=—3 8 

In bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s. 6d. to 85s. 6d. 
Good Ordinary........ 468. 6d. — 488. 6d. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 194, 9}d. 

West India Molasses... 17s. 6d. to 18s. Od, 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
+evesperewt. £211 0 
Refined . . - 240 
Linseed Oil . 
Linseed Oi! Cake .. 
Candles, per dozen 08, Od, to Os, Od. 
Moulds, per dozen 08. Od, to Os Cd. 
Coals, Hetton. .......6.ceeceeeee Os Od. 
Tees. . eee 


eosce 11 0 
per 1000 16 0 0 








160 


THE SPECTATOR. 





R° Y AL OLYMPIC THEA ATR E. 
Lessee.—Mr. Atraro Wiican, 
Mowpay, and during the week, will be performed, a new 
Comedictta, called 
TIT FOR TAT. 
In which Messrs. F. Robson, A. Wigan, and Miss Maskell, 
will perform. 
After which (first time at this Theatre) the Comic Drama of 
A LUCKY FRIDAY, 
In which Mr. Alfred Wigan w 








To conclude with the new Fairy Ext alled j 
THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD MINES. 
Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Miss Julia St. George, Miss 
E. Ormonde, Miss E. Tarner, Miss bromley, and Mrs, 


_Fitzalls an. 


POYAL 


\ OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 








STMINSTER 


CHARING CROSS. 


WES 





The ASSISTANCE of the benevolent is carnestly en- 
treated in support of this Hospital, which is open to all in 
digent persons suffering from diseases of the eye, the funds 


of which are wholly inadequate to meet the inc re asing de- 
mands for relief. 6000 poor persons are annually admitted on 
their own applications ; there are 30 beds for in-patients, the 
wards are large and airy ; and it is deeply to be deplored that 
the insufficiency of means for their support precludes the ad 
mission of only half that number. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts 
and Co. HMankers, Strand ; by Messrs. Drummoad, Bankers, 
Charing Cross ; by the Secretary, Mr. G. C, Far.ant, or the 
House keepe r, Mrs. Si Si ilve rs, atthe Hospital. 


(Ry STAL PALACE 

Atan EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MERTING of 
the Sharehol lers of this Company, heldon Tucasvay, the 8th 
day of Prervany 1555, Samves Liina, Esq. M.V. inthe Chair, 
the following Resolutions were passed 


1. That the report be received, and adopted ; 





COMPANY. 


and that inlicu 





of issuing the remaining 2895 A and B sh and of raising 
135,5251. part of the sum of 300,000/. alves aL 0 
raised by Mortgages or Bonds, the s of 150,9001. be raised 





by the creation of 39,900 shares of 5!. each, which sh 
shall entitle the holiers toa perpetual minimum dividend of 
71. per cent perannum, payable half-yearly, in preference to 
the dividends piyable on the ordinary shares of the Company ; 
and when a dividend excec 7 per cent in any one year 


res 


jing 7 
shall be payable on such ordinary shares, the said new shares 
shall be titled to participate rateably and proportionably in 
such higher rate of dividend. 


2. That such shares shall be offered to the Proprietors now 
registered in the proportion of one share for every 7 ordinary 
shares, and a fractional part of a new share in respect of every 
regi tered share less than 7; the times and mode of payment 
on such shares to be determined by the Directors. 








. That any of the new shares which shall not be accepted 
by the Proprietors shall be disposed of in such manner and 
upon such terms as the Directors may think proper, and that 
they be authorized to take such measures as they may decm 
advisable for carrying into effect the foregoing Resolutions 


4. That the Directors be authorized to borrow a sum not 


exceeding 165,000/. on mortgages or bonds of the Company, 
including the anrount already borrowed. 





5. That a Dividend of Five Shillings per Share be declared 
on the existing shares of the Company, free of Income-tax, 
payable at such times as the Directors may appoint 

6. That Robert Gill, Esq. be hereby clected a Director of 
the{Company in the place of Charles Geach, Esq. deceased. 


7. That the thanks of the meeting be 
man for his conduct in the chair this day. 
Hy order, 


given to the Chair 


G. GROVE, § 
rystal Pa lace, February | 9, 1855, 


Seerctary. 





I OUSEHOLDERS’ AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Street, Adelphi. See Prospectus. 


Rt. HODSON, Secretary. 
[XE RS 
SOCIETY, ondon, Es 


AL LIFE ASSURANC 
1, King William Street, City, I 

tablished 1834. Empowered by special act of Parliament, 6 

William IV. cap. 54 


Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The successful operations of .this Society have enabled he 

Directors for the last twelve ye rs to reduce the Premiums 

on Policies entitled to participate in profits on an average 

more than forty-four per cent, and during the last four years 

a reduction of forty-five per cent has been declared. Weekly 
Board Day, Tuureday, at | o'Clock. 

CHAEL ELWAH IMPEY, Ss 


'S LIFE ASSURANCE 


Y, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 

Thomas F ‘urncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chatrman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard FB. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq 

Edward Bates, Esq. lth homas Kelly, Esq Ald. 

Thomas Campline, Esq. miah Pilcher , Esq. 

James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

Physician— Dr. Jeatfreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Protessor Hall, M.A, King's College 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 


ND GENERAL 


15 and 16, Adam 











tary. 


COM- 














Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,0: 01. invested on mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,0001. a year. 





Premiums to assure lv0l, +Whole Term, 
= 
r 
Seven With Without 
Profits. Protits. 
+» £115 10 - £11 0 
se @ « 20 7 
307s. 2HNW 
e6€¢8a. @ OU 
612 9 .. 6 010 





MUTUAL BR ANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four 
fifths or 80 per cent of the profiis. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or 
be received in cash. 

At the first division, a retura of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary 
increase varying according to age from 66 to ‘8 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per ce nt on the sum ussured. 

One-half of the “ whole term”"’ premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for p licy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton 
Street, at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

E. BATES, 











Resident Director. 


- “OTT 
peu ITY AND LAW LIFE ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
Trustees, 

The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridy se. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ex 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Master in C hancery. 
Charles Purton Coop Esq. QC. LL.D. F. KS 
George pron, Esq. 

Policies in this office are indisputable ; and the assured will 
tind all these other advantages and facilities which the more 
modern practice of offices has proved may with safety be 
adopted : 

Policies becoming claims between the periods of division 











are entit ed toa bonus in .ddition to that previously declared. 
o charge is made for policy stamp. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—To secure the advantage of this Year's 

entry, proposals must be lodged at the Head Office, or at 


any of the ‘ae iety's Agencies, on or before Ist Maxcn. 
MUTUAL LIF SSURANCE. 
Qo OTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
Ls ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ILead Offic , St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
p-gate Street 
Instituted 1831. 








London—126, Bish 


Incorporated by special act of Parliament. 

The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong 
to the members of the Society. The next division takes place 
at Ist March 1856 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on a policy for lvdol. dated Ist March 1832. 








1523/7. 8». will be payable if it become a claim during the 
current year, after payment of this year’s prem 1. This is 
un addition of more than 50 per cent on the sum assured, and 


averages 21. 3s. 7d. per cent per annum. 

happens such a policy to have been effected at the age of 
thirty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present 
payment of 221. 7s. ; or if applied in reduction of the fu- 
ture premium, would reduce the preminm from 25/. ls. lod, 
to 6/. 3s. ; and even this small payment must be reduced every 
three years during the subsistence of the policy. 

AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES.. 








£4 ,234,598 


ANNUAL REVENUE cocceccccs 152,615 

AMOUNT OF ACCL MU I ATE D ‘I UND.... 839,554 

Copies of the annual report, forms of proposals, and all in- 
formation, may be had on application at any of the Society's 


offices in tuwn or country W. COOh, Agent. 





126, Bishoy te Street, London. 
DR. DE JONGH’'S 
Li IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Pre pared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 


ISLE 
N¢ RW AY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis 

This pure and unadulterated, transparent, light brown Cod- 
Liver Oil, long known and justly appreciated on the Conti- 
nent, has now acquired the gence: al confidence of the Medical 
Profession in this country, by whom it has been extensively 
and successfully prescribed, and with almost immediate and 
remarkably beneficial results—in many instances where or 
dinary cod-liver oil had been copiously though ineffectually 
administered, 

It owes its superior effleacy not only to its method of pre- 
paration, but to the fact, clearly established by chemical ana- 
lysis and therapeutic experiments, that the liver of the spe- 
cies of cod-fish from which it is exclusively procured natu- 
rally contains a larger quantity of iodine, of the elements of 
the bile and other essential remedial properties, than is found 
in other kinds of the Genus Gavus. It is of the tinest quality, 
free from any admixture, or the usually repulsive, sickly, and 
nauseous flavour or after-taste of the Pale Oil, cr of the 
coarse Brown Oil, commonly sold though totally unfit for me- 
dicinal purposes. 

Being sold by IMrrntat 
ounce as any other genuine Cod Liver Oil, whilst its regular 
and speedy effects render it incaleulably cheaper. Medical 
and Scientitic Testimonials of the highest character delivered 
or forwarded, Gratis, on application to Dr. De Joxen's Sole 
nts and Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO, 77, 
STRAND, London, by whom the Oil is suld wholesale and 
retail, in bottle s capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
stam) a signature, and in rue country, by respectable 
Che ails nd Vendors of Medicine. Where dilficulty occurs 
in procuring the Oil, four half pint bottles will be forwarded 
to any part of England, canriace rato, on receipt of a remit- 
tance of ten shillings. 

Half- pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d. ; 
Quarts 


Measvre it isas low in price per 





Pints (20 ounces) 4s. 9d. ; 
40 ounces) 9s 


| ISH-COVERS AND HOT-W ATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
sant modern patterns, Sis. to 58s, 6¢. the set; Britan 





Six; cleg 
nia Metal, with or without silver — handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Shefficld plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin H.t-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, l2s. to 
0s.; Brite — ny to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nic kel, 


full size, Wt 
. . au <¥T TIT 7 
(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosteriing silver re 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 














Fiddle Brunswick King 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
s &. s 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ..... BS «.seee 26 acosee 323 
Dessert Forks ws aay bree OD daitoun 46 
Dessert Spoons me terce 0 2 4s 
Table Forks we esses FO ccccce BB ccccee 64 
Table Spoons ae eccoe BB sscve - 66 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
proc css. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, fF tddte. Thread. King's 
fullsize, per dozen....... D282 -.e0e 2s. soe 805 
Dessert ditto ditto.......+++ 10 eecese :) ere 25 
Tea GittO. cc ececcececeeeeees 5 ~ hl coee 12 


| OT-AIR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE’S 
STOVES.—STOVES for Ri, ec ane and safe heating 


of halls, shops, warehouses, passages, basements, and the 


like, being at this seasun demanded, WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted (one 


or the other) to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 
10s. cach to 30 guineas. His variety of register and other 
stoves, fenders,and kitchen ranges, is the largest inexistence 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanned Wares, Ironand Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per pust) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, ONFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street, 1, 
2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 














The 
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} to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta 
} has cured her, after all medicines had failed , of indigestion, 


(Saturday, 


Se 
TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—a) the 


a best NEW WORKS may be had in su 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIGRARY, by every Subseribes (rom 
Gui per annum, and by all first class Country Subserj One 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Phar) eae a ~~~ 
Craartrs Epwano Mopre, 510, New Oxford Stree PPly to 


TOW READY.—The A LLIED 
4 SL VE CAPE or WRAPPER, Wate rproof, yet e 
porable, adapted fur the Spring Scason. Price One Gui va. 
To be had only of the Patentees (and recognized Agents FO 
J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 2NT STREET. 
and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES. — The bes best 
\ at moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, 
J.and D NICOLL, 14, 116, 118, 120, 

and 22, CORNHILL, Sohnahe 


EK AU DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 
4 BACH announces that since the duty on Ran de Cology 
was reduced by the last ta iff, he has permanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six flacons being now equa 
to seven of the old standard. 1s. Case of Six, 2s, singly, 
Perfumery Warchouse, 1578, New Bond Street. 
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REGENT 8TR ter 





“ee eee. 
TROLOGY.—Persons residing in Lon. 
don or elsewhere can send any Address, Christian ang 
Surname, and Age, in a letter containing 13 postage-stg amps 
© Professor Metvitte, Princes Road, Lambeth, Londop 
(the only Acrostic Astrologer in the universe, and they wilj 
receive by return of post special — on their names, i; 
which the ir destinies will be revea led. F 


BERNETHY remarks that “ disorders 


4 of the digestive organs cause a = 2t number of Other 
discases. SAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are a speedy 
mild, and efficient cure for Dyspepsia, Tada he 
fections, Kc. Sold everywhere at Is "Lhe 9 d., and ds. 6d 
wi esate Dep t, 2”, Bre read Street, London. 


T° PREV EN [ a COUGH, take one of 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAF ‘ERS two or three 
timesa day. They immediately cure a cough, allay all irri. 
tation, and protect the rom the ill effects Of fogs ang 
cold air. They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. ang 
lls. per box. ¢Sold by all Medicine-vendors. 
ee 7 > . oer : 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in whic! 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preserv: ation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the oper ition of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy aud preserving the 
brightest tints with which be auty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 







































out which none is genuine. Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by per fumers and chemists. 
~_ DINNEFORD* 
- nae 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been’ for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Aciditics, Hieartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion, 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efticacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hait 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


[Ak EY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obsery® that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
yn the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuhar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for s: on, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. und is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


T° “PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 


The return of Youth to the respective boarding schools, 
induces a svlicitude for their Personal Comfort and Attraction 
Now it is that ROWLANDsS’ MACASSAR OIL, for accele 
rating the growth and for improving and beautifying the 
hair, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving the skin and 
complexion, and removing cutaneous eruptions, and KOW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the 
teeth beautifully white and preserving the gums, are consi- 
dered indispensable accompaniments for the attainment of 
those Personal Advantages so universally sought for and ad- 
mired. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfamers. Beware of Spurious 


Imitations! 
MeEte ALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
Pr >ENET RATING HAIR- 


TOUTH-BRUSI and 

BRUSHES and SMYRNA SPONGES —The tooth-brush per 
forms the highly-important office of searching thoroughly 
into the divisions and cl ning in the most extraordinary 
mauner; hairs never come loose Peculiarly penetrating 
hair-brushes, with dur bleached Russia bristles, which 
will not soften like ¢ 10n hair. Improved clothes-brush, 
that cleans harmlessly in one third the usual time. The new 
velvet brush; and immense stock of genuine unbdle ached 
Smyrna sponge, with every description of British and Foreign 
Perfumery, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only esta- 
blishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors 
West from fLolles Street 
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TO MORE PILLS NOR 
A MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspe pia, Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Con 
suum ption, and Debility. By DU BARK Y'S delicious REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 





y ANY OTH 





=e 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given 

Cure No 71, of dyspepsi 1, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “ I have derived considerable bene 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 
due to yourselves and the pul lic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvart pe Decits 

From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, ireland, th 
December 1834. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of a ring humanity, 
Arabica Food 





bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ s& and- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answere 

Cure No. 49, 832,—“ Fi ty years'indescribable agony 
le psia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu 

ency, spasms, sickness at the stoma ach and vomiting, have 
ean removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

“ Mania Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk 





from 


Mb., 2s. 9d.; 2b., 4s. Gd.; 5lb., Lis.; 12d, 228 5 super- 
refined, Lib. , 6s. 21b., lls.; Sib., 228.; 10lb., 33s. The - 
and 12Ib. carriage free on_receipt of a post-office order. 

London; Lon- 


, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent Street, 
sents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
, 182, Piceadilly , and also at 60, Gracec hurch Street, 49, 
Dbishopegate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330gand 451, Strand, ov 
Charing Cross. 
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 ENERAL EVANS.—COLNAGHIS | 


HENTIC SERIES.—Portrait of Lient.- 
1 AUTH Lacy Evans, K.C B. M.P. Lithographed 
f Lady Evans, by J. G. Lyxcu. Prints, 





General Sir 
by permission o 

fs, 5s. 
* Sper Domrste Cotxacut and Co. Pall Mall East, 


- Publishers to her Majesty. 


ORW AY.—TWELVE VIEWS IN 
N NORWAY, Skete hed en the Spot by James 
Raxveit., Esq. and Lithographed in the highest stvle 
of the Art by LemercrER of Paris. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Iv half-bound. 
a and Dominic Coxacut and Co. 


Pall Mall E ast, P ublishers to her Maje sty. 


HE CEILING OF THE SISTINE 
CHAPEL BY M. ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
juced in Chromo-Lithography under the oi 

pee awe Gavuyer, by Wixketman of Berlin. Size 

of the Print, 3 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 64 inches. Price 


9. 2s. 
Paut and Dominic CoLNacut and Co. 13 and 14, 


Pall Mall East, Publishers to he r Majesty. 


ORTH “BRITISH REVIE W. 
N' No. XLIV. Just out. Conrtarns. 
Europe in 1854. 





13 and 14, 








:: The Byzantine Empire—Finlay. 
3. The Vaudois and Religion in Italy. 

4. Curiosities of the Census, 

5. The Oxford Reform Bill: Professors and Tutors. 
6. How to Stop Drunkenness. 

7. Old English Songs. 

8. Diet and Dress. 

9. The oe tric Telegraph. 


Edinburgh : P. Kennt by; London: Hamivron, 
ADAMS, i Co. 3 Dubli u: J M‘Gi ASHAN. 


TBE BROS! SPECTIVE REVIEW. 





For Frenrvany, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
I, Casuistry of the Roman Church. 
II, The Religious Bearings of Physical Science in 
Education. 
111. A Month in the Camp before Sebastopol. 
IV. Fictions for Children. 
¥. Giustinian’s Four Years at the Court of Henry 
vill. 


VI. Notices of Recent Publications: 
. A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. 
2. Plato, as read in English. 
3. Irving; an Ececlesia-tical 
Biography. 
4. Notes on the Old ar 
London: Rosert Trronatp, 2 


and Literary 


d New Testament. 
3, Paternester Row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER. 
Will be published on the loth of Feb: 
1. price 6d. of 


Pes AND PENCI 


uary 1855, No. 

L. 
An I}lustrated Fami'y Newspaper. 

PEN AND PENCIL will comprise all the News of 

the Week, Political Comments in a br and generous 





oad 


spirit, Notices of Art, Scienee, and Literature, and all 
the ordinary contents of a Newspaper, with the addi- 
tion of an Original Story after the manner of * House- 





hold Words,” and a page especially devoted to the 
Younger Branches of Families: the whole forming the 
best and most complete Family Newspaper, (16 pages, 

richly and carefully illustrated, and handsomely printe a’ 
W, J. and H. D, 


Joseru CLaytTon jun, 10, Crane Court, 
and 223, Piccadilly. 





Lixton. 
Fleet Street, 


Engravers: Messrs. 


payable to 
London. 
Abroad, 


Post Orders—a year, 26s. ; half-year, 13s. 
Joseph Clayton jun. at the Strand Office, 
Single copies to any part of the Kingdom or 
for 6 —- 


\ HITE'S MOC- M AIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 2°0 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of « steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resis power is supplicd by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PAT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detecte, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which «cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Maker, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE PS, &c. for VARICOSE 
VEINS, ond all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price, fiom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d 


7. ’ +Ea : 

ZAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 

—Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpcets, instru- 
ments, or causing one moment's inconvenience to the most 
aged or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extra- 
ordinary discovery, by one consultation enables deaf persons 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect case the 
lowest whisper, and magically removesall singing in the ears 
Hospital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
Most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hundreds 
of private patients cured, can be seen or referredto. Hours 
of consultation, 11 till4 every day. Francis Ropert Hoon- 
Ton, Memberof the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1845; Licentia‘e of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 
1846. Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for country pa- 
tents; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees, 
Sent on receiptof seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, 
Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS will cure im- 


purity of the blood and irritation of the skin.—Copy of 
a Certificate forwarded te Professor Holloway, by Mr. dchn 
Jones, C :emist, of Mosley Brow—‘ 1 do here by certify that, 
havi: k suffered for two years very severely from scurvy and 
4n irritation of t1¢ skin, I was recommended to try Hollo- 
Way's Pills; and it is truly as‘onishing that, after taking 
them for a comparatively short tyne, I was comple tely cured, 
baving had no return of the disease, although it is now more 
than twelve months since; my health also is greatly im- 
Proved.” Signed, Anne Hill. Sold by all Vendors of Medi- 
cine, and at Professor Hetrowar's Establishme nts, 244, 
Strand, London ; and 80, MaiJen Lane, New York, 










































YUM 


THE SPECT ATOR. 


” ew re ady, at t all the Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. 


\ Y COURTSHIP, and its Consequences ; 
a 


and Revelations from the Foreign Office, Xc. 


By Henry Wykorr. 
Cu ARKE and Brrron, 148, Fleet Street. 

In the press, and will be published on Monday the 12th, 
NDISPUTABILITY. The only com- 

plete Security in Life Assurance. 
Price Sixpence: or ~ post, Eightpen 
Letrs, Son, and Strer, Royal Ex¢ hang re ; “Ww M. 
Twrepte, 337, Strand, 

In one volume, 8vo. with Plates, extra cloth, 
Second Edition, with additional Essays and Diag 
price Ss. 

‘ N THE ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES 

WHICH PRODUCE RAIN AND WIND, AND 

THE BAROMETER. 


London : 











bound, 
ims, 


THE FLUCTUATIONS OF 
By Tuos. Horxins, M.B. M.S. 
** The work is written in a scientific spirit, and indi- 
cates considerable care and a0 our in the collection of 
facts.” — 1’ bilosophical Maguz 
Published in London by fee Wear, 59 
Holborn. 


3s 6d. boards, 

TRESOR de 
Translating Eng- 
*etit Secrétaire, 





Price 


1D" PORQUET'S LE 
VECOLIER FRANCAIS; or 


lish into French at Sight. Also, Le 
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anees.s. This remarkable . and thril- 
ling Historical Tale of the Early Ages may be had 
of the Publishers, 63, Paternoster Row, of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country, and at the Railway Sta- 
tions. Ornamental boards, 3s. Cloth, 3s. 6d. . 
Vs TOYNBEE'’S LECTURES on DIS- 
EASES of the EAR, as delivered at St. Mary's 
ik »spital, are appearing in the ** Medical Times and 
Gazette,” published weekly, price 7d.; stamped, 8d. 
London: Jounxn Cuvrcuiit, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, ina handsome folio volume » price ‘1s. 
containing upware 1s of 600 Wood Engr: Aving rs, 
yIC TURES OF LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER, from the Collection of Mr. Punch. By 
Joun Leecn. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

"EW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL 

a PALACE OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK, 
By Samve. Pups, 

A New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, with NEW 
PLANS of the BUILDING and GROUNDS, and many 
additional Plans of the various Courts, is published 
this day, price One Shilling. 

*.* The Official Guide-books to all the Courts are 
ilways on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Sta- 





| lions. 


3s. 6d.—FPivst French Reading Book, 2s. 6¢.—Parisian 
Phraseology, 2s. 6¢.—German Trésor, 3s. 6¢.—Ditto ! 
Reading Book, 3s. 6d. - Ditto Phraseology, 3s 6d 
Italian Trésor, 3s. 62.—Ditto Reading Book, 3s. 6d.— 





¥, 3s. 6d. &e. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
DIRECTORY is now ready, price 
address, qualifications, 


Ditto Phraseol« 


ondon: and Co, 


Ser 

MEDICAL 
7s. Gad. containing the name, 
medical appointments, and literary productions of 
every known qualified medical practitioner in England 
and Wales ; together with a vast amount of informa- 
tion in reference to the medical profession, extending 
to more than 800. pages. 

Published by Joux Cuvercnit., New Burlington 
Street; and at the Office, 20, King William Street, 
Strand, ¢ AkRIS, Secretary 

Just published, super-royal Svo."in paper cover, 
sewed, price 10s 
(yee s0 and his WORKS in PADUA. 


Being an explanatory Notice of the Series of 


BR ADBURY and Ev ANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In2 25s. bound in cloth, a New 
Edition, revised ‘and greatly enlarged, 
i he LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. By Joun Forsrer, of the Inner 
Barrister-at-law. 
ar 1848, Mr. Forster published his 
it was at once universally ex- 


vols, Svo. pt ict 


Temple, 
** When, in the y 
* Life of Goldsmith,’ 





tolled as a happy result of laborious research and as a 


| finished work of literary « 


Wood-Engravings exeented for the Arundel Society, | 
after the Frescoes in the Arena Chapel. 
By Joun Ruskin. Part I. 
N.B. In consequence of the numerous applications for 
the Essay contributed by Mr. Rk me vy to the fifth year's 
publication, the Council have resolved to sell it to the 


Wood-Engravings com- 


ribers 


Arundel Society, 24, 


public generally, without the 
prised in the issue to the Subse 
Published at the Office of the 
Old Bond Street, and to be obtained (through any Book- 
seller) of Messrs. Bets and Datpy, Fleet Street. 
JOHN NOKTON, See. 


Just published, 
Re: SSIAN LIFE in the 
Experiences of a Sportsman by 


of Moscow. Edited by J.D. Mi 


price 6s 


IVAN 
lovrcur IKLE 
JOUN, 


Edinburgh: A. 


NILP, 


Brack. London: Lonomayx 


and Co. 


and C, 


Just published, a New Edition of the 


AY OF THE LAST 
4 With 100 Illustrations by Birxer 
Joun GILverr. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges. . 
Morocco elegant or antique ..... 258. 
A. and C, Edinburgh. Hovisrox and Sronr- 
MAN, London. 


LL WORKS published under the title 
of “ Scott’s Poetical Works ” are IMPERFECT 


Fosrrr and 


Biack, 


and INCOMPLET E, unless they bear the name of 
Ropexnr Capec., or Apam and Cuar.es Brack, Edin- 
burgh. 


UTHOR’S EDITION OF SCOTT'S 

i POETRY; 7 including the Copyright Poem of 

the “Lord of the Isles.” 6 Engravings, cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s. 

A. and C, Edinburgh ; Hovtsron and Stons- 
MAN, London. 


Back, 


WORKS | ON B BOT. ANY AND G: ARDE NING. 


LASS-BOOK. OF BOTANY; 

J being an Introduction to the Study of the Vege- 

table Kingdom. With 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 

By J. H. Batrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Keeper of 

the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 


The same may also be had in Two Parts, 


I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BO- 
TANY, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

II. Oungals ing the Elements of VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY, CASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, end FOSSIL BOTANY, with 


a Glossary of Terms, 8vo. 2ls. 


II. 

TEILL’S FRUIT, 
4 KITCHEN GARDEN, 
A. & C. Biack; London: 


FLOWER, AND 
New Edition, Price 5s 
Edinburgh : Loxnoman & Co 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s. ; 
or by post, for ls. 6d. 
To SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Selt-Management; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicicus 
observance of a well-regulated course of lite. By a 
Physician, 
= my oe 
; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street 








Just published, 


Pirer, Brorners, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 


| ond tall Booksellers. 


INTERIOR ; | 


MINSTREL. | 





whole world 
last cen- 
be- 


The 


of English literature just as it stood in the 


tury, till every mind received an impulse from the 

ginnings and outbreak of the French Revolution, is 
here delineated in the most masterly manner, with all 
its sorrows and all its enjoyments. ... . The second 
edition, which is in two stout octavo volumes, is nearly 
double the size of the first... .. In 1848, Mr. Fors- 
ter’s work was an admirable biography of an admirable 
man. Itisnow much more —being also a thesaurus of 


information, as valuable to the special student as tothe 
general reader.” — Timea, Jan. 21, 1855. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie 
This day is published, price 5s, 6d. cloth boards, 
MPuUE TENTH VOLUME OF HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS, Conducted by Cartes 
DickENS. 
o, for greater convenience and cheapness of 


binding, 

THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS in Five Handsome 
Volumes, with af General Index to the whole. Price 
of the set, thus bound in Five Double instead of Ten 
Single Volumes, 2/. 10s, 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand; and may 

be had by order of all Book-ellers. 


Street. 


Published this day, in foolscap 8vo, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCH, fancy boards, 
Or TWO SHILLINGS, cloth lettered, 
R O B R O 
’\ By Sir Waurrr Scorr. 
In royal 8vo. double columns, 
With beautifully Illuminated Cover, price ONE 
SHILLING; 
Or with Illustrations on Steel from Turner, price 
LIGHTEENPENCE 
Part 1. of a New Issue of the 
IFE OF NAPOLEON 
sy Sir Watrer Scorr. 
To be completed in Nine Fortnightly Parts. 
Avam and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh 
Hov stron and STONEMAN, London, 


PIFFERI “NEW INTRODUC- 


x. 


I. 


AND TU RNER’S NE | 
rs — TO ITALIA 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d 
= FIRST ITAL IAN BOOK, on the 
Plan of the Rev. T. K. Arnold's First French 
Book. By Signor Pirrrat, Professor of Italian, and 
Dawson W. Tunner, M. A. Head Master of the Royal 
Institution School, Liverpool. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. 
Arnon, M.A. 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK, 
Thira Edition. 





on the Plan of 
bs. 6d. 


1. The 
Henry's First Latin Book, 


2. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon the same 
Plan. Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Just published, price 2s.; or bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


HOES OF THE WAR, and other 
Poems. By H. 8. Stoxes. 
ae in and Co. London; Hearp and Sons, Truro. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Recently published, in royal 8vo. price 12 2s. 6d. 
YHE VALE OF LANHERNE, and 
other Poems, a New Edition, Illustrated on Stone 
by C. Hacur. 
Loxomax and Co. London. 

* True feeling, a thorough sense and relish of a sub- 
ject highly adapted for poctical treatment, and refined 
eXpression, are the characteristics of Mr. Stokes’s 
book.” - Examiner. 


DR. “O! 





ARNOTY ON CANCER AND UTE RINE 
DISEASES. 
Just published, 8vo. price 3s. meee Edition, much 


enlarge¢ 
()*..; CANCER; its. —_— by Con- 
get 
separately or 


lation and an Improved Mode of Pressure, 

combined ; with Appendices on Con- 

gelation in Diseases of the Neck of the Uterus, and as 

a Substitute for Chloroform in Operations. By James 

Auvnort, M.D, late Senior Physician of the Brighton 
Dispens: ary. 

An extremely valuable remedy.” — Dublin Quarterly 


Medical Journal, 
Cuvacuity, New Burlington Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 





ready, Wak ls. 
ONNETS = the WAR. By ALexan- 
DER Samira, and by the Author of “ Balder” and 
“ The Roman.” 
Davip Bocur, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, with h Illustrations in the true Egyptian 


Hine, price ls. 
[ue TREASURY of RAMPSINITUS 


a Tale of Egypt Three Thousand Years Ago. 
Done into English y | iy by Joun Sour Puiuuirs, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Davin Boaus, Fleet Street; and G. Tuompson, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Just ready, post 8vo. ts - eee Engravings, 


RAMBLE “TH ROUGH NOR- 

MANDY ; or Scenes, Characters, and Incidents, 

in a Sketching Excursion through Calvados. y 

Grorncr M. Musorave, M.A. Author of ** The Parson, 
Pen, and Pencil,” &c. 

Davin Bosu: E, 





Fleet Street. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


HE LIFE of WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 











| selves, and the probable Date assigned to each. 


With Extracts from his Diaries and Correspond- | 


ence. By ALEXANDER GiLcunist, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 
** A really vivid and lifelike impression of the life of 
which it treats.”— Eraminer. 
Davin Boaur, Fleet Street. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 

Now ready, in a closely-printed volume of 800 pages, 
price 14s, with a Portrait of the Author, painted by 
T. J. Gullick, 

URIOSITIES OF LONDON. 


Exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable Ob- 
jects of Interest in the Metropolis, and its History ; 
with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. 
Joun Times, F.S.A. Editor of ‘* Laconics,” ‘* The 
Year-book of Facts,” &e. 

Daviw Bocvus, 86, Fleet Street. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of the Astronomer 


SCIENCE and ART for 1855; exhibiting the 
most important Discoveries and Improvements of the 
Past Year in all Branches of Science and the Arts. 
Joun Times, F.S.A. 

“* This book does for us what we have not done for 
ourselves—it stores up every useful bit of information 
to be found in the records of learned societies or an- 
nounced through scientific and news journals.” — 
Globe. 

Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 


CORRECTED TO THE MEETING OF PAR- 
INT. 





Now ready, price 6s. neatly bound, 
. POCKET "PEE RAGE AND BA- 
RONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND, for 1855, with Genealogical and Historical 
Notices, and all the usual Lists. By Henry R. Forsrer, 
of the Morning Post. 

**Of all the various editions of the Peerage which 
annually claim our attention, Mr. Forster's is the best, 
not solely by reason of the lateness of its information, 
but from the clear and lucid order of its arrangement.” 
—Atlas. 

Davip Bosove, Fleet Street. 











Now ready, gratis and postag e fre 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
RECENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 











Just published, price 


5s. 
)LEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
4 CHEMISTRY. By Wiit1aM Grecory, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. BLack. London: Lonemans. 


Just published, price 3 
HE PATHOLOGY OF DR UNKEN- 
NESS: a View of the Operation of Ardent Spirits 
in the Production of Disease. Founded on Original 
Observation and Research. By Cuartes Witson, M.D. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuarves Buack. London: 
Lonemans. 


Nearly ready, price | 18s. 
LACK’S NEW MAP of EUROPE, 1855. 


Constructed from the most Recent Authoritie 3. 
In 4 sheets, imperial folio, on the scale of eighty miles 
to the inch, carefully coloured, mounted on cloth, and 
handsomely bound in a case. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack; London: E. Stanrorp. 


I UNGARY, PAST AND PRESENT ; 


= Conquest to the Present Time; with a Sketch of 
fodern Hungarian Literature. By Emeric Szapap, 
late Secretary under the Hungarian National Govern- 
ment of 1849. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Brack. London: 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 
This day, with coloured Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MHE ISLAND EMPIRE; or the Scenes 

of the First Exile of Napoleon I.; together with 
a Narrative of his Residence on the Island of Elba, 
taken from Local Information, the Papers of the Bri- 
tish Resident, and other authentic svurcee. By the 
Author of “ Blondelle.” 

“A monograph which we have read with deep in- 
terest. . . . . Many of his (Napoleon's) remarks read 
like prophecies, and have an interest as pressing in our 
time as when they were uttered.”— Atheneum. 

“A fresh subject, treated freshly without being over- 
done. It has interest in reference to present affairs.” 
— Spectator. 

“It has an historical value of real significance for 
political readers, and a lively interest for all.” — Leader. 

‘Throws considerable light upon a critical point in 
modern history; furnishes fresh illustrations of the 
character of a great man.”— Morning Post, second no- 
tice. 

London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Lonoman & Co. 


By | 


By 


t 


| London: 


Royal, 
HE YEARBOOK OF FACTS IN| 


Just published, price ls.; or by post, 1s. 
( UR CONSULS IN THE EAST; 
a Parliamentary Inquiry inte their Proceedings 
a 
A.M. Picort, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row, 


By an Anglo-Levantine. 
and Kennington Park Corner, London. 








This day is published, = > 
WO BATTLE-.PIECES. HENRY 
Lusutnoton, formerly Fellow of ha College, 
Cambridge; and Frankurx Lvsurnetron, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmiitan and Co. 
186, 


London: G. Bett, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, price 1s. 
yg tl tS FROM THE GARDE? OF 
THE CHURCH; or the Collects of the Church 
together with the Collects them- 
By 
v. Georce Townsenp, D.D. Canon of Durham, 


of England Versified : 


the Re 
Author of the “ Chronological 
Bible,” &c. &c. Second Edition. 
J. H. Parker, Oxford and London; Grorce 
Anprews, Durham. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 
HE FALL OF THE ROM AN 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the last Century 
of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. C. MerivaLe, 
B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE, 
ment of the Empire by Augustus. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 


Vols. I. to IIT. in 8vo. price lis. each, 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
f the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Menivare, B.D. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. III. 
completes the History to the Establishment of the 
Monarchy by Augustus. 

By the same Author, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short 

History of the last Century of the Commonwealth. 
Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


SOUTH. 


Ke. 


and LoneMans. 














In a few days, 2 vols. post 8 
TORTH ND 


1 By the Author of “ Mary ane * Ruth,” 


This day, foolscap 8vo. 


OLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
a In Peace as in War. 
By Herzert Byne Hatt, Author of “ Spain, and 
the Seat of War in Spain.” 
_ London: Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Pic cadilly. — 
yal 4to. 


price 21s 
POET 10 AL WORKS OF THE 
LATE CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by A. C. Wigan. With 40 
Illustrations, by Birker Fosrrer, Joun Gripert, &c. 
From the Literary Gazette—* There are many 
striking and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin’s col- 
lection of poetry, and we think that Mr. Wordsworth 
expressed a fair and candid opinion of the writer's 
general merit when he said—‘ I have read your volume 
(the Wanderer’s Legacy, &c.) through with much plea- 
sure. Whenever it is read such poetry cannot but do 
you honour. It is neither wanting in feeling, nor in 
that much rarer gift which is the soul of poetry — 
imagination. There is a great command cf language 

and fine versification.’” 
__ London: CuapMAN and HALL, 


pu 





193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 2s. 

: W HITEBOY : a Story of Ireland, 
in 1822. By Mrs. 8. C, Haut. 

Being the New Volume of the Select Library of Fiction. 


Already published, 
MARY BARTON. 
BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
HALF-SISTERS. 
FALCON FAMILY. 
OLIVE, 
RUTH. 
London : 193, Piccadilly. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ** BANCROFT’S AMERICA.” 
Now ready, Vols. 3, 4, and 5, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth 


ettered, 
YANCROFT’S HISTORY OF AME- 
RICA. * The 10,000 subscribers to Vol. I. and 
11. of the above work are respectfully informed, that the 
continuation is now ready, and any of the | volumes 
may be procured separately of any bookseller. 
* Bancroft’s Colonial History has established for 


CuapMAN and Hatt, 





| himself a title to a place among the great historical 


| writers of the age.’ 


the Chief Periods in its History from the Mag- | 





*"— Prescott. 
London: Georce Rovriever and Co, 
Street. 


2, Farringdon 


NOVELS AND 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
ULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND 


ROMANCES. 
In 20 vols. price 3/. lls. 6d. cloth lettered, 

| ROMANCES, containing the following, all sold 

separately. 


Arrangement of the | 
| tions from Sketches anh on the Spot, by Prectosy 





~ mannii 
Now ready, price ls. 
AR LYRICS. —Dedicated to the 
Friends of the Dead. By A. and L, 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Juat published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
ONNETS ON ANGLO-SAXON HIs. 
TORY. By Mrs. Hawxsnaw. 

London : Jouy Cuapmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





CHEAP EDI T ION. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6¢, 
FEW WORDS TO THE JEWS, 
By One of Themselves. 


5 ee Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





On the Ist March will be published, 


CUTARI AND THE EAST. By the 


Hon. and Rev. 8. G. Osnorne. With Illustra. 


| 8vo. imperial, price 8s. 6d. 


RE- | 


Dickinson, Broruers, 114, New Bond Street, 


‘Tn small 4to. 2s. 6d. | bound sg ricbly-coloured comic” 


OMETHING “TO LAUGH At 


‘ With nearly Two Hundred Humorous Engra- 





| vings, and Articles by the best Comic Writers, forming 


from the First Triumvirate to the Establixh- | — 


| collateral branches, 


My Novel. 2 vols. 8s. Caxtons. 4s. 
Rienzi. 3s. 6d. Ernest Maltravers. 3s. 6d. 
Paul Clifford. 3s. 6d. Alice. 3s. 6d. 
Eugene Aram. 3s. 6d. Disowned. 3s. 6d. 
Last of the Barons. 5s. Devereux. 3s. 6d. 
Last Days of Pompeii. | Zanoni. 3s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. Leila; or Siege of Granada. | 
Godolphin. 3s. 2s. 6d. 
Pilgrims of the Rhine.! Harold. 4s. 
2s. 6d. Lueretia. 4s. 
Night and Morning. 4s. | Pelham. 3s. 6d. 


The above are all strongly bound in cloth, and form 
the best edition suitable for public, private, or select 
libraries. 

“To Bulwer, the author of 


* Pelham,’ the ‘ Cax- 


tons,” and ‘My Novel,’ we assign the highest place | 
among modern writers of fiction.” lackwood, tor | 
February. 

London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 


Street. 


a Book for all Circles and all Seasons. 





Piper, Sreruenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row 


On Fobraary tet will be published, 8vo. price lis, 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
i MARINE TESTACEOUS MOLLUSCA; de. 
scribed in their Natural Order on the Basis of the (r- 
ganization of the Animals; with references and notes 
on every British species. By Wiiitam Clark. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 





Just published, price 2s. cloth 

th THEORY OF MISSIONS; ora 

Scriptural Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Ever- 
lasting Torment of the Barbarous Nations and Count- 
less Ignorant Heathen of Ancient and Modern Times, 
By Epwarp Wuirt, Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Hamley Road, Kentish Town. 

Bensamin L, Green, 62, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in a handsome = of 108 pages, 
cloth limp, a e ls, 
HE HISTORICAL POCKET ANNU. 


AL, for 1855: containing a Chronological Summa- 
ry of the Events of 1854; with Abstracts of Important 
State Papers; an Account of the War; an Obituary 
of Notable Persons, and Remarkable Disasters. By 
Dr. Berorn. : 

Trvupyer and Co. 12, Paternoster Row. 


ow ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE MOSLEM and the CHRISTIAN; 


or Adventures in the East. By Sapyx Pasma. 
Revised, with Original Notes, by Colonel Szynma, 
Editor of ** Revelations of Siberia.” 
liursr and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotpurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
AMMON; or the Hardships of an 
i Heiress. 

*“* Mrs. Gore is certainly foremost among the female 
writers of the day for wit, for acuteness of observation, 
for originality of remark, and generally for her graphic 
powers. These qualities ornament ‘ Mammon’ in pro- 
fusion.” — Observer. 

Also, in 3 vols. 
HE SECRET HISTORY of a HOUSE- 
HOLD. By the Author of * Alice Wentworth.” 
Hurst and Biacketrt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coburn, 
NOTICE. 
Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, Corrected throughout by the Nobility, 
\ Rk. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND Ba- 
i RONETAGE FOR 1855 is now ready. 
The numerous changes in noble families and their 
by decease, during the past year, 
and in the recent memorable engagements, will render 
this New Edition of Mr, Lodge's Peerage one of the 
most important ever issued, as it is the only work in 
which, the type being constantly kept standing, every 
correction is made in its proper place to the date of 
publication. 
Saunvers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


In two volumes, crown 8vo, price Ils. 6d. with 113 
Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index, 


HE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 

LIFE. By James F. W. Jounsrox, M.A. F.R.SS. 
L. and E., &c. Author of * Lectures on Agric ultural 
Chemistry and Geology,” &c. 

* All will concur in admiring the profound thought 
which has ennobled so many ‘familiar things, and has 
even tinged the commonest processes of household life 
with the hues of novelty and curpriee. The work de- 
serves to be universally read.”—British Quarterly Re- 
view. 

WILLIAM Brac KW oop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


c HAM IBE RS’S 3 HANDB )OKS OF LITERATURE, 
HISLORICAL, BIOGRAPHIC, & CRITICAL. 





Price 3s. 
pReNcH 
By Mrs, A. 


6d. each, extra cloth boards, 


LITERATURE. 


F. Fosrer. (Just out.) 
LITERATURE 


By Mrs. A. F. Fosrer. 


[ISH LITERATURE. 
By A. F. Foster, A.M. 


gtaera® 


S PAN 
Price 2s. 6d. extra cloth boards, 
{ERMAN LITERATURE 


By Josern Gostick. 
y. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 
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—_—_ 


NOTICE, 
The Tenth Edition of 
HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or 
Mirth and Marvels, is published this day, in 3 


yols. post Svo. with all the Illustrations of Cruikshank 
and Leech. 21s. 


London: Rrewarpd Bentiey, New Burlington Street 
Now ready, Second Edition, to which is now Sot 
added, a L ife of Milton, in 2 vols. crown 8vo,. 12: 


EMOIRS of CELEBRATED 
\ RACTERS. By Atruoxnse pe Lamartine, 
‘Author of * History of the Girondists.” 

« Lamartine’s farewell literary offering to the reading 
world displays even more than his accustomed lofti- 
ness of thought, animation of description and narra- 
tive, and felicity of style. It will form an important 
addition to its author’s fame.” — Press. 

London: Ricuaxy Bentiery, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 


—— WW. GUIZOT’S WORKS. 


I. 

ISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 

] AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 

from the Execution of Charles I. to the Death of Crom- 

well. Translated by Axprew R. Sconce. Second 

Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. Just published. 

“An admirable narrative, far candid than any 
from an English pen.”— Times. 


more 


II. 

ISTORY OF CHARLES I. AND 
lI THE ENGLISH an TION, from the Ac- 
is Execution. Translated by 
Anprew R. Scope New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

* The best history, both in thought and c omposition, 
of the times of Chz arle s 1."— Edinburgh Review. 
Itt. 

HAKSPERE ND HIS TIMES. 

8vo. lis. 
“ M. Guizot’s admirable and philosophical essay.”— 
Spectator. 


cession of Charles 1. to} 


Iv. 
ORNEILLE AND IIS TIMES. 
8vo. l4s. 


“We recommend this to all readers of taste.”—Ez- 
aminer. 
Also, just ready, 
v. 
ICHARD CROMWELL AND THE 
DAWN OF THE RESTORATION. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Ricuarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her M: ajesty. 


London: 
is da y, 3 
Ac ADE WiC AL 
LATIN: an Inaugural Lecture 
Theatre, Oxford. By Joun Coninorox, 
of the Latin Language and Literature. 
By the Same, Svo, 7s. 6d 

AGAMEMNON OF EESCHYLUS, the Text, witha 
Translation into Fuglish Verse, and Notes. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Str and. 
This day, Six.h Edition, 8vo. 12s. of 
a. ON THE PARABLES. By 

R. Cuenevix Trencu, B.D. Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 


STUDY OF 
di livered in the 
M.A. Professor 


( N THE 





By the same Author, 
. cai SON THE MIRACLES. Fourth Edition 
Sy NONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Second Edition. 5s, 





HULSEAN LECTURES. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 

THE STAR OF THE WISE MEN; a Commentary 
on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 3s. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, selected and arranged 





for use; with Notes and Introduction. 7s.; in antique 
calf, 14s. 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S So yg teeey or THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Second Edition, with 
an Introductory Essay on St. " Augustine as an Inter- 
preter of Scripture. 7s. The Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 


Joun W. West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XFORD ESSAYS. Written by Mem- 
bers of the University. 
CONTENTS : 

Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age. 
By W. Y. Sellar, late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Suggestions on the Best Means of Teaching Eng- 

lish History, By J. A. Froude, late Fellow of 

Exeter College. 
Alfred de Musset. 

Exeter College. 


London: PARKER and Son, 


Palgrave, Fellow of 


By F. T. 


The Plurality of Worlds. By Henry J. S. Smith, 
Fellow of Balliol College. 

Persian Literature. By E. B. Cowell, Magdalen 
lall. 

Crime and its Excuses. By the Rev. W. Thom- 


Fellow of Queen's College 
Neig zhbourhood of Oxford ‘and its Geology 
By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. Deputy Reader 
of Geology. 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right. 
late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxford Studies. By the Rev. 
of Lincoln College. 
In April, uniform with the above, 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. Written by 
the University. 
London: Jonny W. 


Price ld.; or 3d. tree by post in stamps.) Eighty-first Edit 
YHE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous c ses, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 


By T. C. 


Sandars, 
M. Pattison, Fellow 


8vo. 


Members of 


PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





feel le, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
Fo indigestion, constipation, diarrhaa, palpitation of the 
hear , tlatukncy, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver 


1, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the kid- 
despondency, spleen, 
heartburn, &c. 


London: J. Gu.nert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
pon, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers, 


coug 


neys and bladder, rhe: matism, gout, 


CHA. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


163 





NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. | 


Nearly adeAet in three wae Oli post Svo. 


GR 


London: SMITH, 


ACE 


By the Author of “ Nathalie,” 
ELDER, 


LEE. 


“ Woman in France,’ 
65, Cornhill. 


&e. 


and Co, 





MR. S. W. FULLOM’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 


Dedicated, by permission, to her 


HISTORY 


Tr ul i} 
rHE 
AND HER CONNEXION WITH 


FROM THE 
By 8S. W. 


RELIGION, 


Ine 


2 vols 


Majesty the Queen of Hanover. 


OF WOMAN, 


CIVILIZATION, MANNERS, 


post Svo. 


AND DOMESTIC 


EARLIEST PERIOD. 


FULLOM, 


Author of “ The Marvels of Science,” * The Great Highway.” 


London : 


LONGMAN 


and Co, 





Feprvary. 


G. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY 
STEPMOTHER. By 
James, Esq. Price ls. 6d. 


James's great popularity as a writer is owing 
that he never 


P. 2. 


| 
*.* Mr. 
to the fact, of which he justly boasts, 


wrote a line that would cause a blush upon the purest 
face—hence his works are universally read by all 
classes. 

By the same Author, in this popular series: 
Forest Days, 1s. 6d. King’s Highway, 1s. 6d. 
Darnley, ls. 6d. One in a Thousand, ls. 
Heidelberg, ls. 6d. Mary of Burgundy, 1s. 
Robber, Is. Morley Ernstein, 1s. 6d. 
Jacquerie, ls. 6d. Whim and its Conse- 
Gowrie, 1s. 6d. quences, ls, 6d. 

Gipsy, ls. 6d. Gentleman of the Old 
Convict, ls. tid. School, ls. 6d. 
Brigand, ls. 6d. Philip Augustus, 1s. 6d. 
Agincourt, ls. 6d. Henry Masterton, Is. 6d. 
Smuggler, ls. 6d. John Marston Hall, ls. 6d. 
Castelinean, ls. Huguenot, ls. 6d 
Sir Theodore Broughton,! Arrah Neil, 1s. 6d. 

ls. 6d. Forgery, ls. 6d, 
Attila, ls. 6d. Arabella Stuart, ls. 6d. 
False Heir, ls. 6d. Beauchamp; or the Error, 
Henry of Guise, ls. 6d. ls. Gd. 
Charles Tyrell, ls. Russell, ls. Gd. 

Loudon: Tuomas Hopeson, 13, Paternoster Row. 


HUGHES'S READING LESSON BOOKS. 


Mr. EDWARD HUGHES, Head Master of the Royal 
Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, be 
spectfully to direct public atteniion to his Series of 
VIVE READING LESSON BOOKS, 

well illustrated, and snited to the educational re- 
quirements of the present day. 

These books are carefully graduated, 
the pupil step by step from the observation of the sim- 
plest to the comprehension of the more complex phe- 
nomena of nature. They are now being practically 
tested in the school under the editor’s care. The First 
Book, which is now ready, l2mo. 443 pp. price 3s. 6d. 
contains: 

1. How to get Knowledge. 

and the Use of Books | 


gs re- 


so as to lead 


9. Chemistry and its Ap- 
plications, 


2. Scientific Biography. 10, Arts and Manufac- 

3. Physical Geography. | tures. 

4. Geology and Metallurgy.| 11. Mechanics and Me- 

5. Vegetable Physiology. | chanism. 

6. Animal Physiology. | 12. Natural Philosophy. 

7. Natural History andj| 13. Astronomy. 
Ethnology. | 14. Fine Arts. 

8. Pelitical and Domestic} 15. Literature. 


Economy. 

Influenced by the idea that no individual could do 
complete justice to the numerous and varied regions of 
knowledge necessary to be surveyed in such a series, 
Mr. Hughes has sought and obtained the codperation 
of men eminent in science and literature, as also of 
well-known and valued practical educators. In this 
way theory and practice will go hand in hand, and cor- 
rect each other. The articles are written by 
Allen, Joseph, Esq RN. ) Jones, Owen, Esq. F.S.B.A 
Allman, Dr. Jukes, J. Beete, Esq. F.L.S. 
Arnoux, M. G. Esq Lankester, Dr. F.K 8. 
Baillie, Henry, Esq Latham, Dr. R. G. F.R.S. 
Bazley, Thomas, Esq. Legrew, James, Esq. 
Macadam, James, Esq 
Main, Rev. K. M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Maan, Dr. dames 


Kell, John, Esq. 
Kusk, Dr 


F.R.S. 





ohn, Esq. A.M. Mitchell, Rey M. A.M. 
Chorley, Henry, Esq | Patterson, R. Esq 
Connon, C Esq. A.M Play fair, Dr. Lyon, C.B 
Cowper, Charles, Esq. C.E Purcell, Edward, Esq. A.B 
Craik, George L. Esq Reid, Hugo, Esq 
Creasy, E. Esq. A.M | Riddle, John, ~~ P.R.A.S. 


Robinson, J. ¢ 
| Shaw, G. Esq 





_ Augustus, A.M. ksq 


Dodd, George, Esq 


Ellis, William, Esq Smyth, W. Esq. F.R.S 
Forbes, E. Esq. F.R.8. Su: he: land, Dr. 
Frankland, Dr. | Tindal, John, Esq. F.R.S 
Glaisher, James, Esq. F.R.S. | Walker, Capt. R.N 


Hall, L. Esq. P.S.B.A. Walker, Charles V 
Hill, Rev. J. A.M. F.R.A.S. Wornum, R.N 
Hunt, Robert, Esq. F.R.S. | Walsh, Jobn, Esq. LL D 
Jameson, Mrs W yatt, M. Digby, Esq. R.A. 

The names of the contributors are a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the matter of the books will be of the high- 
est class, and it will be the editor’s business to see that 
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FRANK MARRYAT’S MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS.* 

In the year 1850 Mr. Marryat started for California, on what he 
intimates was an experimental visit, and for which he seems to 
have been well found both in cash and commodities. He first 
tried farming; but his agriculture did not succeed: the retirement 
was also invaded by —_ of Yankee miners; being then and in- 
tending to remain an alien, he could not claim a right of pre- 
emption on the land where he had squatted; so he finally gave 
away his improvements to an American acquaintance. He was 
next engaged in founding a city, which was to have been the seat 
of government ; but the site of the capital being changed, the 
speculation came to nought. A third scheme consisted in crushing 

uartz to extract the gold; but, though his American engineer 
worked his steam-engine of eight-horse power up to twelve-horse, 
the quartz crushed the iron machine, (it should have been steel,) 
instead of being crushed itself; and that project came to an end. 
These solid attempts were varied by sporting, excursionizing, 
“ prospecting” in a larger sense than the diggers use the term, and 
by an histrionic débit at San Francisco, on a second visit. 

“ What first struck me, among the many changes of a few months, was 
that the inhabitants generally were less eccentric in dress. When first I 
arrived, the people were most capricious in this respect; they wore, in fact, 
whatever pleased them, long hair and beards included : sobered down by cir- 
cumstances, however, they had now quietly relapsed into the habits of ordi- 
nary mortals. 

“ Places of rational amusement had sprung up, and replaced in a great 
measure the gambling saloons, whose fortunes were rather on the wane from 
over-competition. There were clubs, reading-rooms, and a small theatre 
called the Dramatic Museum. This last was sadly in want of actors, and as 
my time hung very heavily on my hands (I was awaiting the arrival of a 
vessel from England) I gave way to a vicious propensity that had long been 
my bane, and joined the company asa volunteer, For about a month, under 
an assumed name, I nightly ‘ Used Up’ and ‘Jeremy Diddlered’ my Cali- 
fornian audiences; who never having, fortunately, seen Charles Mathews, did 
not, therefore, stone me to death for my presumptuous attempts to personate 
that unrivalled actor’s characters. 

“TI became at last so used to seeing my ‘ last appearance but one’ dis- 
played on the advertising posters, that I began to associate myself with the 
profession altogether, and to believe my name was Warren; and, what with 
the excitement of acting in leading parts, and the pleasant parties and pic- 
nics with our troupe, I forgot all about Russian River Farm, and became a 
very slave to the buskin.” 

In one of the many conflagrations that happencd at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Marryat’s journals and sketches were burnt, with other 
cmory . This volume is therefore in reality “ Recollections of a 

urnt Journal”; not, perhaps, the less vivid and striking from 
containing only such salient points as stood out in memory from 
the mass of everyday matters. California is not a new subject, 
but that portion of it which has been most used up—the 
“ Diggings "—is only touched upon incidentally by Mr. Marryat ; 
his actual pursuits being of a larger kind than digging and wash- 
ing dirt on the chance of finding gold. A narrative of the journey 
across the Isthmus to Panama and the voyage to San Francisco— 
pictures of that rising sea-port at various stages of its wonderful 
growth—sketches of some of the many “ characters” the author 
fell in with among such a congregation of adventurers, with various 
incidents which he witnessed or which befell himself—are the 
“ light literature ” topics of his journey. Many of these appear 
somewhat heightened in the telling and coloured for effect ; oc- 
casionally there is an effort at smartness by means of “ old-revived 
new ” jokes. They, are, however, readable and graphic. 

A valuable part of the book is the shrewdly reflective observa- 
tions on social characteristics in California; very often containing 
larger conclusions than the author sees, or at least draws. Such 
are now the - ae of information, the means of locomotion, and 
everywhere the necessity or at least the desire for an easy living 
without much work, that there was a sharp competition in Cali- 
fornia in all business that did not involve a very om capital or 
continuous hard labour. In England, emigration and the de- 
mand connected with the gold-discoveries or the war have not as 
yet done much to lighten the competition in “ light genteel ” vo- 
cations, whether trades, professions, or situations. Wherever there 
is “an opening” at home, several are rushing to it. Even in 
California, and at an early period, there was a similar competi- 
tion, though business there might neither be so “ light” nor so 
“ genteel.” 

“There are too many stores in Sonoma; there are so many people in Cali- 
fornia who can only live by keeping small retail shops, that directly a good 
opening for making money in this way appears, there is a regular rush of 
small speculators in soap and candles, who all arrive at the desired spot 
about the same time, each one undoubtedly congratulating himself that he 
alone has been struck with the bright idea. A man who came to the coun- 
try in 1848 told me that he managed with great toil and at great expense 
to get a large cask of whisky to some rich diggings on the banks of the 
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Yuba, where he commenced retailing it at immense profits; but on the se- 
cond day his customers fell off, and he found that another Yankee had also 
rolled up a cask and was underselling him higher upthe river. So he moved 
higher up again by a circuitous route, until again supplanted; and these 
two continued ‘cutting each other out,’ and living a life of uncertainty, 
until they formed a junction, with the intention of jointly reaping the 
profits that attend a monopoly of the article in demand. But almost as 
soon as the new concern was started, up went a canvass house by the side 
of them, and out went a board on which was written * Liquor Store.’ So with 
every opening where the chances of large profits are held out, where there 
are so many calculating speculative people, competition steps in and mono- 
poly is destroyed.” 

The enterprise and energy of the Americans are well described 
by Mr. Marryat ; and, coupled with the present position of European 
affairs, especially at home, the picture is suggestive. Whatever 
else Transatlantic freedom and self-government may do, they seem 
to bring out all the activity, resource, and other qualities of action, 
that are ina man. Individually or collectively, the American is 
neither daunted by danger nor deterred by difficulty; in any en- 
terprise he undertakes he dispenses with ease, and carries his life 
in his hand. These qualities have their drawbacks in a somewhat 
braggart disposition, and a restless, reckless, probably unscrupu- 
lous character, which pursues the end without much regard to 
the means. In the Old World the best features of all this are re- 
versed. By law in many countries, in all by practice and opinion, 
the qualities of the people are compressed, or at least narrowed, to 
the routine of their daily calling. Even in England, a man who 
attempts to emerge is looked upon as a singular or remarkable 
person; in other countries, except France, the means scarcely exist 
for a man’s rising, unless as a tool of power either political or 
ecclesiastical. But while the capacities of European peoples are 
narrowed, it may be questioned whether the absolute govera- 
ments do not to a considerable extent realize the effects of de- 
mocratie liberty—or licence, if you please to call it so: that is, 
the native qualities and resources in a man which are useful to a 
despotism are fully developed under a despotic system, however 
society atlarge may be kept down. This development does not 
fully take place with the British people even in the indus- 
trial pursuits of private life. Compare our day-labourers, farm- 
ers, mechanics, shopkeepers, or even merchants and manufac- 
turers, with the corresponding classesin America. As long as the 
competition is cation to matters of daily routine, the English- 
mau would probably equal the American; but try him with some 
new occupation, or place him in a new difficulty, where his com- 
fort, perhaps his life, might depend upon the readiness of his 
resources, and then who would have the advantage? This ten- 
dency to jostrot, so far as it pervades society, can only be over- 
come by dispelling prejudice and pointing to examples. In our 
public departments, civil or military, the evil is an established 
system, just as its reverse is found in despotisms. Whatever a 
man’s natural capacity may be, it is not oly not encouraged in a 
= office or a military career, but it is depressed to the dead 
evel of the system. However lively or energetic the individual 
may be out of his special employment, he seems when in it to be 
mastered by the genius officii. Were it otherwise, the nature of 
our regulations, probably of our habits, would prevent the lower 
orders in the public service from influencing the chiefs. Fancy an 
American army ragged and starving within six or seven miles of 
ample supplies, when we see that a man bent upon an easy life 
undertook to carry a cask of whisky frém the sea to the Diggings. 
Except on essential occasions, me Aon individual man must be 
limited to the artificial character of the soldier, the American army 
would doubtless present a more free and easy assemblage than ac- 
cords with our notions. There would be less rigid etiquette, fewer 
external signs of reverence for authority. Change the word “ au- 
thority” for “ traditional observance” and the remarks may be ap- 
plied to ——— life and the civil service. The question apparently 
is, whether national character and substantial interests are to be 
sacrificed to punctilio; but there is perhaps the further question, 
how much of the evil now made palpable does not rest upon na- 
tional prejudices ? 

The instances of the American aptitude and energy are numer- 
ous in Mr. Marryat’s book; here is one. 7 

“* Leaving Barnes with the baggage and dogs, Thomas and I proceeded in 
search of a backwoodsman’s hut, which we had been informed existed in 
this direction, After following the river for some time, we ascended a steep 
hill, from the summit of which was presented the most lovely panorama : 
beneath us the thickly-wooded plain extended for miles—on one side bounded 
by mountuins, on the other melting away in a blue hazy distance; the 
windings of the Russian River were marked distinctly in contrast with the 
dark rocks and foliage that lined its banks, whilst immediately beneath us 
was a forest of firs and red-wood trees, over which the vultures wheeled in- 
cessantly, and not even the sound of an insect disturbed the silence of the 
scene 

“From this hill we discovered the hut of which we were in search, situ- 
ated near a running stream and surrounded by towering red-wood trees. 
We found the occupant at home: he was a tall sinewy man, a Missourian of 
the name of March, and he at once cheerfully assisted us. He lent us his 
mule to bring up our baggage, and by nightfall we were encamped within a 
few yards of his hut. There were two other backwoodsmen living with 
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March; and these three had just completed, unaided, a saw-mill, to 
which they had applied the power of the stream, by means of an overshot- 
wheel. The heavy beams that formed the mill-frame, the dam and race, 
had all been constructed from the adjacent forest-trees; and now that the 
work was completed, wanting only the saw, for which they intended to go 
to San Francisco, it seemed incredible that so large a frame could be put to- 
gether by so small a number of men. ‘This saw-mill erected in the forest 
and of the forest, raising its long beams from the midst of the romantic 
scenery that surrounded it, was a glorious instance of what energy will ac- 
complish, and of the rapidity with which each man in an American colony 
contributes towards the development of the new country’s resources. 

* And it contrasts strangely with the languid inertness of those commu- 
nities, who, with equal brains and hands, ponder and dream over the means 
of supplying wants, even when they have long been felt, to see that here 
even the uneducated backwoodsman devotes his time and energy to preparing 
for the wants ¢o come; buoyed up by an admirable confidence in the rapid 
growth and prosperity of his country, which confidence is part of his educa- 
tion and one great secret of his success. If the Americans go ahead, it is 
principally because they ‘look ahead.’ March, when he planned his mill 
and felled his first tree in this solitary forest, ranked with those who wrote 
from the tents of San Francisco for steam-engines and foundries. Now, as | 
write, these latter are performing their daily work in the city, and have be- 
come essential to its wants; whilst March’s mill, seemingly so out of place 
where I first saw it, can now barely supply the wants of the numerous agri- 
cultural population that is settling round about it.’”’ 

Mr. Marryat’s illustrations are lithographs, tinted or coloured, 
and wood-cuts; some representative of scenery, but more of man- 
ners, incidents, aud comical or absurd situations which may have 
come under his notice, and for which he shows a predilection. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY." 
A MAN of original mind, especially if his bias is towards inte!- 
lectual pursuits, is to a great degree independent of time. He 
may be better fitted for one age than another, but he will acquire 
some distinction in any age. Smaller men are more indebted to 
the accident of birth. A facile mediocrity, which in its first ap- 
earance may be a “ gift,” but which can be extensively produced 
y social circumstances and the fashion of imitation, owes its dis- 
tinction in a good measure to circumstances. What countless 
“ artists” were produced in the decline of ancient art after the 


great masters had left exemplars of various styles, and carried | 
What numbers of | 


mechanical execution to the highest pitch! 
poets have we now, who if they had been lucky enough to live a 
generation or two earlier would have shone for awhile and 
twinkled faintly even after death! The works they produce are 
not bad, but their qualities are not first-rate or rare, and rarity is 
an essential to permanent distinction. 

James Montgomery belonged to this class. His leading charac- 
teristics were fluency, and, compared with the great masters 
of the lyre, feebleness, A truthful thought, a felicitous ex- 
pression, might occasionally be found in his poetry, but the 


great bulk of it was common in idea and rather easy than flowing | 


in versification. His larger subjects were mostly on matters of 
which he had no knowledge,—as Switzerland, the West Indies, the 
World before the Flood; and though examples show that this want 
of actual knowledge is not an insuperable bar to a poet, it requires 
a greater genius than James Montgomery’s truthfully to represent 
the unseen. His smaller pieces were of the kind called occasional ; 
and, though sometimes happily chosen, were seldom equal to their 
theme. We think there is little in James Montgomery that im- 
presses itself on the mind,—passages which the memory cannot 
forget, but which become a part of the intellectual being. 

The reputation of James Montgomery was to a great extent an 
accident of good fortune. He appeared at a time when Hayley 
was considered a great poet, and the worldwwas tolerant of Rosa- 
Matildaism, and even endured Fitzgerald. An unaffected fresh- 
ness of mind and feeling, the simple or common character of his 
thoughts, and the easy amplitude of his verse, were not only 
pleasing to a large multitude, but more pleasing probably than 
deeper thoughts or stronger diction. Then, Montgomery spon- 
taneously, though not intentionally, addressed a class, prone to ex- 
aggerate the merit of their friends. He was (when converted) 
Evangelical ; he was philanthropical, an opponent of Slavery, and 
an apostle of Peace. He had suffered for the Liberal cause; and 
though his two imprisonments were neither very long nor very 
severe, still he had been persecuted in bad times. With posterity 
these things are of small account, but they tell with a man’s own 
generation, especially with that portion of it which forms a party 
clique. 

Yet the author of “The World before the Flood” is entitled to 
a separate biography: for, independently of his contemporary 
standing as a poet, his early career was checkered if not eventful ; 
he lived through troublesome and stirring times, to which his at- 
tention as the editor of a newspaper was of necessity drawn, and 
of which in a small way he might have said “quorum pars fui,” 
though against the grain. The volumes before us present the 
world with a good deal too much of the subject, and not in the 
best way. The tone of the work is of too provincial a cast. Both 
Sheffield and the hero are made too much of, and yet a good deal 
escapes the biographers. The volumes are too much sprinkled 
with extracts from the poetical remains of Montgomery. His 
correspondence is too fully drawn upon from commonplace letters ; 
and though some specimens from his newspaper the Iris were 
proper, there are too many. Neither is their want of biographical 
interest atoned for by the presence of literary interest; for the 
writer’s prose was more diffuse and feeble than his poetry. A 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery; including Selections 
from his Correspondence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and Conversations on 


Various subjects. By John Holland and James Everett. Volumes I. and II. 
lished by Longman and Co, 


Pub- | 


SS 
journal such as the Jris appears to have beem would have sunk at 
once had it started now. It is curious that the poetical imagery 
is one source of weakness, on subjects that would seem adapted to 
poetry; but the imagery is out of plaee. 

James Montgomery was born at Irvine in Scotland, in 1771, 
His parents were Moravians; and at six years of age the future 
poet was placed in the Moravian establishment at Fulneck near 
Leeds. The intention was to make hima preacher; but the poetical 
temperament was strong in him. He read what poetry he could 
get at, which was not much save Moravian hymns; but he imitated 
all he met with. Indeed his childhood was as industrious as Pope's 
in verse-making, though he had not Pope’s advantages either ip 
models, study, or means of observation. It is probable that the 
delicate, melancholy, musing, and impulsive boy, was not much 
admired in a sect which requires an obedience as strict, and as 
complete a renunciation of what is called the world, as Romanism, 
At sixteen he was “ turned out of the school ”—it was alleged, for 
“ indolence,” but rather, it should seem, from a dislike taken to him 
by one of the masters, a German. “Turned out” was Montgomery’s 
phrase—* rustication ” would perhaps be the more proper term ; for 
he was placed with a Moravian shoes a general shop at Mirfield 
—at least “for the present,” as if there was a chance of his return 
to the fold. His master was a kind-hearted man, not overburdened 
with business; and Montgomery employed himself in writing 
verses and practising the hautboy. At the end of eighteen months 
he ran away, and got a situation at a Yorkshire village called 
Wath, with a Mr. Hunt, who kept a“ store” or shop where almost 
everything could be bought. The recommendation of his former 
master was, however, asked and procured ; that good man acting 
under the advice of the Moravian board at Fulneck. Montgomery 
remained at Wath about a twelvemonth, and made the acquaint- 
ance of a bookseller and stationer, who dealt with Harrison a pub- 
lisher in Paternoster Row. By this village Meceenas a volume of 
Montgomery’s poetry was transmitted to Harrison, and the bard 
followed with a recommendation. Harrison, who was himself an 
author, contributing both prose and verse to the Magazines he 
published, at once gave Montgomery a situation in the shop, ad- 
vised him to cultivate his talents, and praised his poetry, but de- 
clined to publish it. In compliance with his master’s advice, 
Montgomery wrote in several periodicals; his first appear- 
ance in print being in 1791, when a medley called “ The Chimera” 
was printed in Dr. Anderson’s Bee. He also made several attempts 
to publish something as a book; but with the usual ill success of 
poor, unbefriended, and raw authors. 

“From the hint given by Marshall, {a bookseller to whom Montgomery 
had offered what he intended for a child’s tale,] that he ‘was more fit to 
write for men than children,’ Montgomery set to work, and wrote a novel, 
in imitation of the style of Fielding. He at once placed this in the hands of 
Lane the publisher; who observed, that he was just going down to his coun- 
try-house, and would take the MS. with him, and read it. On his return to 
town, Montgomery waited upon him, and was astonished (‘petrified’—to use 
his own expression) to hear Lane say, ‘You swear so shockingly, that I 
dare not publish the work as it is.’ ‘This,’ said he to us, ‘was like a dag- 
ger to my heart, for I never swore an oath in my life; nor did I, till that 
moment, ever perceive, as I ought to have done, the impropriety of making 
tictitious characters swear in print, as they do in Fielding and Smollett, who 
had been my models in that novel: but swearing was more the character of 
that age than the present.’ Lane, however, told him, that if he would re- 
write the work, he would give him twenty pounds for it. a ® ° 

* Though he here met with another, and—he may well have deemed it at 
the time—a serious disappointment, yet there was sufficient in Lane's propo- 
sal to keep hope alive, and encourage an ardent mind like Montgomery’s in 
the work of composition. Accordingly, he soon produced an ‘ Eastern tale,’ 
and carried it one evening to a publisher in town ; to whose private room he 
was introduced through the shop, presenting his MS, to the awful personage 
with equal trepidation and formality. The cautious bibliopolist read the title, 
counted first the pages, then the lines in each, and, after a brief calculation, 
turned to the author, who was not a little surprised at this mode of estimat- 
ing the merit of a work of imagination, by pinching it between the thumb 
and fingers!—very civilly placed the copy in his hand, saying, ‘Sir, your 
manuscript is too small—it won’t do for me; tuke it to ——, he publishes 
these kind of things.’ The young author withdrew from the presence of the 
literary Rhadamanthus with so much embarrassment and precipitation, that 
in repassing through the shop, he bolted his head right against a patent 
lamp, smashed the glass, and spilt the oil.”’ 

Tired of London, and disgusted with the lack of patronage for 
literature, on which theme he wrote some verses, Montgomery re- 
turned in 1790 to his old quarters at Wath, and remained there till 
1792. He then got a situation with Mr. Gales, a printer, book- 
seller, and auctioneer, in Sheffield; a man of some lggal prominence 
as the proprietor of the Sheffield Register, and, in the lanyuage of 
the day, a virulent Democrat. Besides his ostensible duties of 
clerk and book-keeper, Montgomery assisted in the compilation of 
the paper, and contributed original pieces both in prose and verse ; 
some of the latter in the style of Peter Pindar. In 1794, when 
the country was engaged in the war with France, the King issued 
a proclamation for the 24th of February to be observed as a general 
fast. 

“The ‘ Friends of Peace and Reform’ at Sheffield chose to honour the day 
after their own fashion, by holding a large public meeting ; at which, after a 
prayer, delivered by * Billy Broomhead,’ and a ‘serious lecture,’ composed, 
but not read, by ‘ Neddy Oakes,’ a hymn, written for the occasion by Mont- 
gomery, ‘was sung in full chorus’ by the assembly, consisting of several 
thousand persons. After this, a chairman was appointed, and a series of 
eleven resolutions of a strong character were ‘ unanimously passed.’ A de- 
scription of *The Fast Day, as observed at Sheffield,’ was published in a 
pamphlet, and a copy sent to the ‘ London Corresponding Socicty’ : this was 
seized, with the other papers of the Society, on the arrest of Hardy, their 
Secretary ; and thus, as Montgomery once said, ‘one of the first hymns of 
mine ever sung found its way into Billy Pitt’s green bag,’—he might have 
added, ‘and was afterwards recited by Mr. Gibbs in the Sessions-house of 
the Old Bailey.’ The evidence relative to this meeting forins a large item 
| in the report of proceedings on Hardy’s trial.” 
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A few months after this triumphant day, Mr. Gales found it pru- 
dent to remove out of jurisdiction. Political arrests were multi- 


lying around him, and his own conduct was by no means free | 
rom suspicion or something more. On one occasion, when it was | 


alleged that a Church and King mob were about to attack his 
remises, a large mob holding opposite opinions assembled to 
uard them, and serenaded their proprietor with a parody om the 
national anthem, beginning, “God save great Thomas Paine.” 
What was of more legal import, there appears little doubt but that 
Gales was implicated in a secret manufacture of pikes. He even- 
tually « scaped to America, with such wreck of his property as 
Montgomery could save ; 
its proprietor’s evasion. The paper called the Iris was started by 
Montgomery, with the assistance of a capitalist; and on a dissolu- 
tion of partnership, the whole property finally came into his hands. 
From this period, till the poet’s retirement and death, his life 
had less diversity than during his early youth. With occasional 
relaxation, he attended to his business as a printer and to the ma- 


nagement of his newspaper ; composing poetry in his intervals of 


leisure. He also wrote a good deal at one time for the Eelectic 
Review, and carried on an extensive correspondence. His letters 
as they stand in the volumes are generally wearisome from their 
extreme diffuseness. For example—he was asked by Mrs. Gre- 

tu state for the information of a common friend the two sub- 
jects that Chantrey had planned for two great works ; Montgomery 
oceupies nearly eight closely-printed pages in reply, when the an- 
swer with all its accessories might have been given in a page. 
Some of the letters from his friends are not without interest as in- 
dicative of the times, or for their intrinsic qualities. This from 
Robert Southey (in 1811) is a condensed and rapid picture of th 
mental condition of that distinguished writer, which we do not re 
member to have read in his Life. 

“T have passed through many changes of belief, as is likely to be the case 
with every man of ardent mind who is not early gifted with humility. Gib- 
bon shook niy belief in Christianity when I was a schoolboy of seventeen. 
When I went to college it was in the height of the French Revolution, and 
I drank deeply of that cup. I had a friend there whose name you have seer 
in my poems— Edmund Seward, an admirable man in all things, whose only 
fault was that he was too humble; for humble even to a fault he was. In 
his company, my religious interests were strengthened. But to those who 
have any religious feeling, you need not be told how chilling and withering 
the lip-service of a University must be. Sick of the College chapel and 
church, we tried the meeting-house; and there we were disgusted too. 
Seward left College meaning to take orders: I, who had the same destina- 
tion, became a Deist after he left us, and turned my thoughts to the profes- 
sion of physic. Godwin's book fll into my hands: many of his doctrines 


ginate in public opinion and subsequently contribute to form it. 
Institutions and laws cannot, however, be called “ political lite- 
rature,” even in Mr. Blakey’s use of the term,—which he chiefly 
uses to embrace treatises on the principles of government and the 
duties of rulers and citizens. 

Compilation—the making of a book out of other books—is of 
two kinds. In one case we have the result of original thought, 
though not of original observation. The books have been read 


| with a critical acumen, a learned spirit, and that knowledge of 


but the Register ceased immediately on | 


appeared as monstrous to me then as they do now; but | became enamoured | 


of a philosophical millennium. Coleridge came from Cambridge to visit a 
friend at Oxford on his way to a journey in Wales. That friend was my 
bosom companion: Coleridge was brought to my rooms; and that meeting 
fixed the future fortunes of us both. 

“ Coleridge had at that time thought little of politics; in morals he was 
as loose as men at a University usually are; but he was a Unitarian. My 
morals were of the sternest stcicism: that same fecling which made me a 

oet kept me pure—before I had used Werther and Rousseau for Epictetus. 

ur meeting was mutually agreeable: I reformed his life, and he disposed 
me towards Christianity, by showing me that none of the arguments that 
had led me to renounce it were applicable against the Socinian scheme. He 
remained three or four weeks at Oxford; and we planned an Utopia of our 
own, to be founded in the wilds of America upon the basis of common pro- 
perty, each labouring for all—a Pantisocracy—a republic of reason and 
virtue. 

“For this dream I gave up every other prospect. How painfully and 
slowly i was awakened from it, this is not the time to say; for my purpose 
is but to show you where I have been upon my pilgrim’s progress, and how 
far I have advanced upon the wa I became a Socinian from the reason- 
ableness of the scheme, and still more so because I was shocked by the con- 
sequences of irreligion, such as they were seen in my daily intercourse wit 
sceptics, unbelievers, and Atheists. I reasoned on it till I learnt and felt 
how vain it is to build up a religion wholly upon historical proofs. I learnt 
that religion could never be a living and quickening principle if we only as- 
sented to it as a mere act of the understanding. Something more was ne- 
cessary; an operation of grace, a manifestation of the Spirit, an inward 1 
velation, a recognition of vealed truth, This drew me towards Qu r= 
ism, yet with too clear a perception of the errors and follies of the Quaker 
to be wholly in union withthem. In what has all this ended? you will a 
That I am still what in old times was called a see/er—a sheep without a 
fold, but not without a shepherd; clinging to all that Christ has clearly 
taught, but shrinking from all attempts at defending, by articles of faith, 
those points which the Gospels have left indefinite. I am of no visibl 
church, but assuredly I feel myself in the communion of saints.” 

The two volumes before us close with the year 1812, having got 
through about half of the poet’s life. The remainder was less 
varied in occurrence», but was probably fuller of writing, from the 
growth of his reputation extending his connexions and correspond- 
ence, while he probably became more active in religious societics. 
If the work be continued on its present plan, it will be far too 
much encumbered for general readers, and become rather a quarry 
of materials for a life than a life itself. 





BLAKEY’S HISTORY OF POLITICAL LITERATURE." 
Tuk title of this work does not imply what many will imagine, an 
account of political writiugs or party satires, such as the old vore- 
dy of the Athenians, and the née wspapers, pamphlets, and reviews 
of our day. Mr. Blakey’s idea of political literature rather re- 
gards its philosophy as developed in the works of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Locke, to take the highest examples. In practice, how- 
ever, he goes much further than his title would seem to warrant. 
He opeus his account of the political views prevalent among the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Komans, with an exposition of 
their institutions and laws; matters which to a great extent ori- 


* The History 6f Political Literature, from the Earliest Times. By Robert 
Blakey, Author of ** The Hist ry of the Philosophy of Miud,” &c. &c. 


and Ii. Published by Bentley. 


men which experience and observation give. This kind of com- 
piler is able to extract from his authorities all the spirit they con- 
tain, and to throw aside all the dross. Often, perhaps always, he 
brings some special philosophy to aid his task, which gives his 
work a distinct and novel character, in addition to its other merits. 
Of this class the two most eminent names are Hume and Guizot. 
The other and truer compiler occupies himself with a digest of his 
(often second-hand) authorities, ably abridged and well arranged. 
rhe reader is saved the trouble and expense of referring to many 
authors, and gets a clear and conscientious abstract of what they 
contain; though most if not all of their peculiar spirit is apt to 
evaporate, the mind of the compiler being substituted in its stead. 
Independent judgment, where the conclusion is obvious, may be 
met with in this class of writers; generally speaking, they take 
things as they find them, or echo received opinions. 

In that portion of his “ history” which consists of an account of 
writings on politics, Mr. Blakey is a compiler of the latter stamp. 
Ie dves not exhibit the principles of an author, or show the ad- 
vance which he made on the ideas of politics entertained up to his 
age, but generally contines himself to a summary of the work, 
perhaps illustrated by extracts. These parts are clear, inform- 
ing, and not devoid of interest; but they are too curt, though 
had they been made longer the work would have been unduly 
lengthened upon the plan Mr. Blakey has adopted. This plan 
consists of very largely mingling constitutional and legal sum- 
maries with the proper history of political literature, and en- 
tering into long disquisitions on the principle s of polities general 
ind particular. For this task the author shows no fitness. He 
eems deficient in the power of grasping his subjects comprehen- 
sively so as to present the whole question to the mind. He wants 
the intuitive perception or inventive logic which seizes the pith of 
a question and commands the assent of his reader less by reason- 
ing than by statement. Besides this fundamental defect in the 
matter of the disquisition, there is weakness in the thoughts and 
the diction. 

The work when completed will come down to our time. The 
last or fourth volume will treat “ of the leading political systems 


| of Europe from the year 1800 till the present day.” The third 


volume will deal with the eighteenth century. The two volumes 
before us close with the year 1700 ; the first volume embracing the 


political literature of the ancient, dark, and medieval periods ; the 


Volumes I. | 


second beginning with the great social and intellectual movements 
consequent on the revival of learning, the invention of printing, 
and the religious contests that began to stir the fifteenth century. 
Throughout this long period, the subdivisions are well enough 
planned; in the ancient times by nations; in the decline of the 
Empire and during the middle ages by subjects or classes—as the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen. With the modern period Mr. Blakey again 
returns to nations ; treating of the political literature of England, 
including newspapers, &e.) France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
the Peninsula. In so wide asurvey, much must of necessity rank in 
ihe lowest rank of second-class compilation—compilation at second- 
hand; since few men could read all the books of which Mr. Blakey 
gives an account, and still less the authors whom he deals with in 
classes. The extent of the subject, however, has not much affected 
the literary character of the work ; that is seated in the nature of 
the author himself. 

The best features of the book are the notices of so many writers 
on polities as Mr. Bradley has brought together, accompanied by 
illustrative extracts. These reviews, we have said, are too curt, 
but they furnish a coup d’qil of a very extensive subject. The ex- 
tracts are often curious in various points of view ; not the least for 
the instances they furnish of the manner in which the ideal of the 
philosopher runs before the realization of his theories. The an- 
ent inquirers, with so many examples as it were at their door, of 
the evils of democracy aud despotism, and in a less degree of aris- 
tocracy, turned their speculations at an-early period to the advan- 
tages of a mixed government. Not only did Cicero in his newly- 
discovered treatise on the Republie favour that system, but Greek 
writers long before him. Yet even now there is only one specimen 
of a complete mixed government; for Sardinia is too young to de- 
termine the point; and both Belgium and Spain are deficient in 
the aristocratical element. Here are the speculations of a prede- 
cessor of Aristotle. 

*‘ Tlippodamus is mentioned by Aristotle, in the second book of his Poli- 
tics, as a politician of considerable note and distinction, and who wrote a 
book on the best form of government. According to Aristotle, his notions of 
a model republic were these. There were to be ten thousand men, divided 
into three classes—soldiers, artificers, and hushandmen. ‘The territory is 
divided into three portions likewise ; the sacred, set aside for the exigencies 
of public worship; the common, for the soldiers; and the private, tor the 
use of the husbandmen, Ilis laws were divided into three parts, to 
correspond with his three species of injuries; insults, damages, and death. 
‘There was a cougt of appeal of select senators. There was also a law to 
recompense those who conferred great benefits on the community by improve- 
ments in its civil and political constitution, Magistrates were all to be elected 
by the free and unfettered suffrages of the people—that is, by the three classes 
of citizens already enumerated. 

“In a fragment reported by Stobrus, the ideas of this Grecian thinker on 
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' the nature of a mixed form of government are thus related. ‘Lhe laws will 
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produce a durable empire if the state is of a character mixed and com- 

d of all other political constitutions—I mean of all those conformable to 
the natural order of things. Tyranny, for instance, is of no utility to states, 
no more than oligarchy. What, therefore, we should lay down as the first 
foundation is royalty, and in the second place aristocracy. Royalty, in 
fact, is a sort of imitation of Divine Providence ; but it is difficult for human 
weakness to maintain it in this similitude, for it is apt to degenerate through 
luxury and violence. We therefore should not adopt it without limitations, 
but receive it in that degree of power and influence which is most serviceable 
to the state. It is of no less importance to establish aristocracy, because the 
existence of many great men results from it; an emulous ambition among 
themselves, and a frequent substitution of power. The presence of demo- 
cracy is also necessary ; the citizen who forms an integral portion of the en- 
tire state has a right to his share in its honours: but this should be vouch- 
safed in moderation, for the multitude is always assuming and precipitous.’ ”’ 

This is purely “ political literature.” In the following passaze 
from ye on usury, if political economy is rooted in the 
one, t 
perhaps of religious superstition. 

“Many of the Fathers of the Church inveighed against the office or pro- 
fession of a general merchant, as they thought his occupation was tainted 
by usury and fraud. They considered him as the prime instrument for 
what they called forestalling or monopoly. They endeavoured to define a 
merchant so as to separate him from what is commonly denominated a ma- 
nufacturer. In fact, it was simply against what we in modern times call 
middle men, that the Fathers directed their censure and reproach. St. 
Chrysostom, at Constantinople, in the year 400, says—‘I shall show you who 
is a merchant, that you may understand that the man who shall not be of 
this character is not a merchant. Whosoever procures an article not to sell 
the very same thing entire and unaltered, but that it may be unto hima 
material for some workmanship, he is not a merchant. But whosoever pro- 
cures a thing in order that he may gain profit by disposing of the very 
thing entire and unaltered, he isa merchant. And the man who procures 
an article to make profit by disposing of the very thing entire and unaltered, 
he is the merchant who is ejected from the temple of God. Some may say, 
‘The man who lets his land for rent, or a house for a pension, is he not in 
the same state with the man who gives money at usury?’ He is not: first, 
because money is not laid out for any other use, but for buying; secondly, 
because a man possessing land gains fruits by tilling it; having a house, he 
pets the benefit of dwelling in it. Therefore the man who lets ground, or a 

ouse, seems to cede his own advantage, and to receive money, and to com- 
mute somehow profit for profit. You get no utility from money hoarded up ; 
thirdly, a farm or a house wearsin the use; but money when exchanged is 
neither diminished nor worn.’”’ 

This passage on the estimate of trade in the ancient Grecian 
world has no relation to politics or morals, but is a mere exhibition 
of social opinion. 

“The industry arising from the exercise of commerce and the mechanical 
arts was not held in such high esteem among the ancient Greeks as among 
the modern nations of Europe at the present day. This arose from several 
causes. But the most powerful was the state of slavery which prevailed 
among the Greeks. All household duties were committed to the manage- 
ment of menial servants, and the mechanical trades, the working of the mines, 
the management of the public gullies, the carrying on of manufacturing esta- 
blishments, including even the early education of children, were entirely sup- 
ported by the labour of slaves. It was no uncommon branch of business to keep 
slaves, and let them out for hire to perform certain things ; and the riches of the 
leading re in the states were estimated by the number of bondsmen they 

ossessed. The consequence of this was that there were very few trades 
eft to be followed by free citizens; and the public mind became deeply 
tainted with the notion that all industry and trade were degrading and 
mean. ‘In well-regulated states,’ says Aristotle, ‘the lower order of me- 
chanics are not admitted to the rights of citizenship.’ In some cities, how- 
ever, trading people and mechanics were held in more repute; for we find 
that during the democracy in Athens they were eligible to fill the offices of 
citizens and magistrates. At Thebes there was a law that no one who had 
been engaged in retail trades within the space of ten years could be elected 
asa magistrate. The consequence of all these becad tl was, that they 
tended to check private enterprise and seriously diminish the amount of 
national wealth, 

** Agriculture was held in high repute among the Greeks. In those dis- 
tricts where the cultivation of the ground formed the principal occupation 
of the people, almost all other trades were held in contempt. ‘The best 
nation,’ says Aristotle, ‘is a nation of agriculturists,’” 

It may be doubted whether the Greeks, or at least the Athe- 
nians, had a much lower estimate of trade than has prevailed in 
modern times, at all events till lately. When the Christian 
principle of the natural equality of all men is considered, as well 
as other modifications in opinion and circumstances, it may be 
a question whether the ancient estimate was not quite as high as 
the modern. Writers are too apt to look at nothing beyond their 
own place and generation, making their practice the test of every 
theory. The feudal noble of the middle ages, who robbed and im- 
prisoned all the traders he could lay hands on, the Highland chief- 
tain who “lifted” as much cattle as he could, had small regard for 
traders or agriculturists. The old noblesse of France, the “ four- 
quarters” of Germany to this day, looked or look down upon com- 
merce. A considerable change has taken place in this pee A in 
the present generation. But the prejudice against small trade is 
not extinct even here—if it is altogether a prejudice. Cicero in 
the Offices lays it down as a rule that mechanical trades and small 
dealing are illiberal, but merchandise in very large way may be 
conceded: which is merely saying that a rich man is respectable. 
And the pith of the question is thereabouts. The manners and 
ideas of classes depend -—~ the education they receive and the 
aay they keep, and these depend upon money and connexion. 

Although Mr. Blakey has introduced topics that might have 
been omitted, he has omitted a whole class of political literature 
necessary to the complete treatment of his subject. Of the politics 
or philosophy of the ancient Egyptians we know little or nothing. 
Of the political literature of the Hindoos and Chinese, as well as 
of the Mahometans, a good deal may be learned; and though it 
may not have had much direct influence on “ European thought,” 
it is essential to a complete view of human opinion. There are 
some things in the volume which argue insufficient preparation or 
revision. Mr. Blakey represents Fortescue, the author of “ De 


e idea present to the preacher’s mind is that of morals, | 


; Laudibus Legum Anglie,” as attainted by Edward the Fourth for 
his devotion to Henry IV.—which is probably a clerical or typo- 
aphical error for Henry VJ. When he says that “Augustus 
ed his lampreys with slaves thrown alive into his fish-ponds,” 
the affirmation cannot be explained in this way, while it seems the 
very reverse of the fact. When Augustus found that Vedius 
| Pollio punished his slaves by cutting them into pieces and throw. 
| ing them into his fish-ponds, the Emperor was so indignant that 
he compelled Pollio not only to manumit the particular slave but 
all his other slex vs, 


MRS. GORE’S MAMMON.® 

‘Is new novel of Mrs. Gore has no relation to the “ Mammon” 
of the present day, which is of a speculating, grasping, neck-or. 
nothing character, greedy to acquire, but as ready to squander, 
Neither are the “ Hardships of an Heiress” of the common kind, 
or carried to their legitimate conclusion. The character of John 
Woolston, afterwards Sir Woolston Wraysbury, is the great feature 
of the book ; even the troubles his mammon-worship bring upon 
his daughter, deriving their interest quite as much from the 
exhibition of his qualities as from their influence upon Janetta, 
This character is very singular in itself, and produced by very 
singular circumstances; so singular, indeed, that Sir Woolston 
may be deemed a creation for effect, rather than a probable repre- 
sentation; though he is a consistent and complete creation, not 
without interest as a metaphysical study. 

John Woolston is the son of Sir John, a singular and miserly 
baronet of a class now extinct. His son, though entitled to the 
family estate of eight thousand a year, has been kept under and 
bred as a barrister, in order to remove him from the temptations of 
fashion. As he is of reserved nature, with “an old head on young 
shoulders,” this training does not disturb him; but it produces a 
result which the tyrannical old baronet did not look for. Jobn 
falls in love with a neighbouring country beauty, and marries in spite 
of his father’s opposition. A total estrangement with two such 
obstinate dispositions is the result. The old baronet gets more sulky 
and recluse than ever; his son struggles on with his allowance of 
five hundred a year and his scanty professional gains, till growing 
family expenses land him in debts and difficulties. At this crisis 
a maternal uncle, of the name of Wraysbury, who has been cut 
by Sir John, dies, leaving his son the heir to enormous wealth on 
certain conditions. And now a change is worked in the middle- 
aged barrister’s character, or rather its bad points are developed. 
He obstinately refuses to make advances to his old father; who 
dies suddenly, on finding from the newspaper that John and his 
family have gone abroad. In addition to the Wraysbury property, 
and the entailed estate, two singular wills throw all the savings of 
his father and mother into the hands of Sir John Wraysbury; and 
his whole life is now wrapped up in mammon. He will not assist 
the husbands of his three sisters; for which, however, he has to 
plead their desertion of himself when in difficulties. All family 
endearments are neglected, all social duties disregarded, and every 
thought is centered upon money and the advancement it can pro- 
eure. As old Wraysbury had resolved that nothing of his shall 
be mingled with the Woolston’s, he makes the second son heir to 
his vast property ; failing a second son, it is to go to the daughter. 
This is the clause that creates the “ Heiress”; and the hardships 
she has to undergo spring from her father’s system of education, 
aiming, though unavailingly, at driving out of her all domestic 
and kindly feelings, and from his efforts to guard her against 
fortune-hunters. 

Connected with the main story are incidents springing out of 
Wraysbury’s relations, besides those centering in himself. His 
three sisters are married to two scamps of fashion and a grasping 
parson ; his wife's father is a Squire Pennington, with a family of 
the genuine kindly old English class. The fortunes of these per- 
sons are more or less influenced through Sir John, or by independ- 
ent occurrences, and produce the effect of relief. Roger Farmer, 
the keen successful lawyer, and former master of Sir John Wrays- 
bury, is a capital character; sensible, kind-hearted, and worldly 
in the best sense of worldliness, looking at the bright side of every- 
thing. 

" Od Farmer was one of those who, regarding this world as a place where 
much work is to be done, but where enjoyments physical and moral abound 
in proportion,—a field which it depends upon ourselves to clear of brambles 
and plant with fruit and flowers,—scouted the idea of despondency. He de- 
nounced it as the cowardice of a diseased mind. To him, a hypped man was 
a fit inmate for a hospital; and he endeavoured to cheer his young friend 
into nobler thoughts and better feelings.” 

Mammon, considered as a story, is not one of the best of Mrs. 
Gore’s novels; for she has changed her method. Usually, her story 
has been merely a vehicle for the characters and manners of fash- 
ionable life. In the present case the aristocracy are not altogether 
overlooked, but they appear as reproductions of familiar elements 
rather than as new persons. The features of the book lie in 
the tale, and in the development of character as connected with 
the tale ; both of which are forced or extreme. The story is not 
a succession of incidents springing one out of the other, and 
growing into a connected action, but a series of contrivances ob- 
viously planned to effect some purpose of the author: and a simi- 
lar remark may be hazarded upon the development of the persons. 
They are made what they are for the convenience of the writer. 
Both these characteristics are native to Mrs. Gore ; but they are 
less conspicuous when the story is subordinate than when it con- 
stitutes the main source of interest. 

* Mammon; or the Hardships of an Heiress. 


By Mrs. Gore. In three volumes. 





Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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The style of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, rapid, and pointed as 
usual. Under the magic of her manner, that which is not probable 
in itself wears for a time an air of probability. The way in which 
Sir John Wraysbury gets possession of all the personal property of 
his father and mother is not perhaps feasible, but it reads well 
enough. The millionaire’s heart has been softened by the sudden 
death of his father, the imminent danger of his mother, and self- 
reproach for his own obstinacy in avoiding reconciliation. Neither 
has he as yet become altogether the slave of mammon. The 
family are assembled for the reading of the will. 

«The new baronet was eager to get through the business. He wished to 
be alone with his wife; or rather to unite with her in contrite and careful 
attendance upon the mother whose hours were numbered. As to the will, 
how could it personally concern him? The estate was now hisown. All 
the rest would naturally be bequeathed to his sisters. He only hoped that 
his poor father might not have been tempted, in a moment of anger, to in- 
scribe some bitter sentence against him, in a document that must perforce 
be made public. For even Sir John Woolston Wraysbury, Bart., with 


seventy thousand a year, was not proof against the animadversions of the | 
| 


world. | 
“ But on this head, he was speedily reassured. The will of Sir Harry had 


been executed in his own boyhood ; immediately after lodgement of the sum 
of money to pay off the encumbrance on the Harrals estate, for the benefit of 
his younger children. 


“At that period, his personalty had probably amounted to no very con- 


siderable sum; for the whole was bequeathed in a very few words to his 
wife, Dame Janetta Woolston, who, as she already possessed, ‘by virtue of 
her marriage settlement, the power of appointment over her own fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds,’ said the testator, ‘will be pleased to dispose of this 
further legacy, in favour of one or other of our children, or to be equally 
divided between them.’ 


| 
“A most equitable distribution,’ observed Sir John Wraysbury, when, | 


having finished his recitation of the will, the solicitor appeared to glance to- 
wards him for his opinion, us he laid it on the table and deliberately replaced 
his spectacles in their case. 

“ * Equitable, certainly,’ was Mr. Henderson’s reply; ‘ yet I am inclined 
to fancy, Sir John, that my late respected client contemplated some ulterior 
arrangement. For in the course of the seventeen years which have elapsed 
since this will was made, the value of his personalty has been increased by 
economy and a few successful speculations, from five or six thousand pounds 
to nearly eighty.’ 

“ At this intimation, neither his daughter nor his son-in-law could restrain 
a start, or change of colour. 

“*So that, with the original sum in settlement, my poor mother holds at 
her disposal about one hundred and thirty thousand pounds?’ inquired Sir 
John, pleased that so handsome a provision should fall to the share of his 


sisters. 

“* Held at her disposal,’ emended the family solicitor. ‘I say held, sir, 
because in her ladyship’s condition of mind and body, she is utterly in- 
competent to alter the dispositions of a will, which, at her desire, my part- 
ner and self drew up for her on oceasion of your marriage.’ 

““* Of my marriage?’ reiterated Sir John, in much surprise, vexed to find 
that, though he had escaped reproof at the hands of his father, the milder 
Lady Woolston had judged it necessary to place on record her displeasure. 

“¢ Finding it probable that the resentment of Sir Harry might for years 
restrict to very narrow limits the income of her son,’ continued Mr. Hender- 
son, addressing the whole family party, ‘her ladyship considered it her duty 
to assign to him, without reserve, the whole of her property, either then in 
enjoyment or to accrue at any future time.’ 

** But Lady Woolston could not then contemplate the enormous addition 
to her fortune made to her by the will of Sir el >’ faltered Harpsden, 
turning as pale as his white cravat. 

“ *Certaiuly not,’ calmly rejoined his brother-in-law ; ‘ nor the fine pro- 
perty to which I have in the interim succeeded.’ 

‘“** But you are of course at liberty to decline the legacy, or at my poor 
mother’s death, to refuse to administer,’ said Emma, amid all her conster- 
nation preserving a truly Woolstonian eye to her interests. 

“** Pardon me, madam,’ interrupted the solicitor; ‘Sir John has no 
voice in the matter. The assigns of her ladyship’s deceased trustees, myself 
and my partner, are appointed executors to her will; and as it directs that 
at the death of her only son the property shall be divided among the chil- 
dren of his marriage with Miss Pennington, he has only a life interest in it. 
Sir John cannot move a step in the business.’ 

*** Then I call it a most iniquitous job!’ cried Harpsden, half choked 
with astonishment and indignation. And though Emma and Clara were too 
well-bred to indulge in such direct accusations and vociferous tones, in that 
house whose business for a fortnight past had been transacted in whispers, 
— opinions were probably coincident with those of their clerical brother- 
in-law. 

“ The man with the old head on young shoulders,—though his head was 
somewhat younger and his shoulders a great deal older than when he earned 
the designation,—kept his temper. From which, the Reverend William 
Harpsden inferred that he also meant to keep the money. 

“** It will be as well to moderate your expressions, Harpsden,’ mildly ob- 
served Sir John, ‘till we have ascertained that the property is as consider- 
able as Mr. Henderson at present believes; and that my poor mother has 
made no revocation of her bequest since my accession of fortune.’ Which 
latter suggestion appeared so much within the scope of probability, that the 
pasety rose as by a sun-stroke in the veins of Harpsden and his sisters-in- 
aw. 

“ € Certainly, certainly,’ they unanimously exclaimed; ‘nothing so likely 
as that Lady Woolston should have made a later will.’ 

“Mr. Henderson shook his head. He knew how much effort it had cost 
the meck-spirited or rather weak-spirited woman only to sign the one he 
had drawn up under her instructions. That with her own brains she should 
have concocted and with her own hand written another, was much as if the 
faint-footed Emma had talked of ascending Mont Blane. 

“ *Nor are we certuin that it is yet too late for the cruel circumstances of 
the case to be laid before her,’ said Harpsden, endeavouring to swallow his 
rising choler. ‘Dr. Fermor pronounced yesterday that her ladyship was a 
shade better; that there were slight indications of returning consciousness.” 

‘*** An effort of nature may, even to the last, be hoped for,’ added Clara, 
who was a general dealer in plausibilities. 

‘“** And why not an effort of art?’ retorted Harpsden, briskly ; ‘I have 
thought from her first seizure, that the medical men were strangely supine.” 
Yet none of those present could bring to mind that he had previously made 
such a suggestion. ‘No case is so hopeless that medical science should relax 
in its endeavours. Nux vomica has not been tried; which is often used at 
the Union to stir the torpid muscles and faculties of aged and paralytic pa- 
om. Among the higher clusses, galvanism has been found of even greater 
efficacy. 

“The young head on middle-aged shoulders could bear this no longer. 
‘In one word, Hurpsden,’ said he, ‘I am convinced that my two sisters here 


present, and even poor Carry, your wife, have confidence in my honour and 
principles. I am not a money-thirsting man, as the nature of my marriage 
must have shown you; and you consequently cannot attribute to interested 
motives what I am about to say. But, by Heavens, sir! I will not have the 
last days of my poor harmless mother disturbed by experiments, in hopes 
that a new signature may be extorted from herhand. You yourself informed 
me, on my arrival, that her mind was totally gone; that her life could 
scarcely be called existence; that the doctors announced their art to be un- 
available, It would do little credit toany of us to torture her, at the eleventh 
hour, for mercenary purposes.’ 


“The Reverend William evidently thought otherwise. A moment after- 


| wards, he hastily quitted the library, as if no longer able to endure the com- 


pany of a man who had robbed him and his family of the third of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds ; but, in reality, to despatch a fresh express 
to London for the attendance of a celebrated mesmeric practitioner, to whom 
the Zoist attributes the miracle of having occasionally restored the dead to 
life.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Booxs. 

The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 
By R. R. Madden, M.R.LA.; Author of “ Travels in the East,” &c. 
A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 1654. Im- 

partially written by the Ambassador, Bulstrode Whitelocke. First 
ublished from the Original Manuscript by Dr. Charles Morton, M.D., 
’.S.A., Librarian of the British Museum. A new edition, revised by 
Henry Reeve, Esq., F.S.A. In two volumes. 
Sketches, Legal and Political, of the late Right Honourable Richard 
Lalor Sheil, Edited, with Notes, by M. W. Savage, Esq. In two 
volumes. 


Sermons. By the Reverend Abraham P, Mendes, Minister of the Bir- 

mingham Hebrew Congregation. 
[The distinctive feature of these Sermons, and indeed their chief source of 
interest, arises from the fact that they were preached by a Jewish minister 
of “the straightest sect’ to a Jewish congregation. Mixed with an exposi- 
tion of the present religious principles of the Hebrews, will be found the 
resent hopes and fears of their more rigid teachers. The hopes point to 
Palestine, the restoration of the splendour and power of Israel, the coming 
of the Messiah, and the gathering of the world under his wings. The mass 
of the Jews look upon these hopes as Utopian, and are unwilling to leave 
their homes, and properties or livelihoods, for any Syrian visions of this 
kind. It would also appear from the denunciations of the preacher, that the 
Hebrew character is better able to resist adversity than prosperity. When 
the Jews were persecuted, they were ready to go to the stake for their reli- 
gion. Now that they are, in this country, placed on an equality with their 
fellow subjects, they begin to fall off. They look upon the sacred forms of 
their religion as exploded ceremonies, and go through them ae sony, | or 
neglect them altogether ; while many cease to be or to call themselves Jews, 
But there is hope left; the Reverend Abraham Mendes sees in the various 
sects of Christianity a prospect of the conversion of the Christians to Judaism, 
The style of the Sermons is not without weight and power, though of a 
somewhat forced kind: the most remarkable trait of the composition is a 
certain hard dryness, very opposite to the unction of a Christian preacher. ] 

A Popular Harmony of the Bible, Wistorically and Chronologically ar- 
ranged. By H. M. Wheeler, Author of “ Hebrew for Adults.” 

[Mr. Wheeler intimates that the design of his book is to harmonize historical 
statements in the Scriptures which “are not placed in their natural order,’’ 
as well as points “ which though possessed of a clear and definite meaning, 
if harmoniously regarded, seem open to doubt and cavil if read and inter- 
oy dapart.” He appears to succeed better historically than theologically. 

‘o direct the reader from one account of a transaction to another, or to se- 
veral other accounts, goes but a little way to harmonize the narrative; for de- 
scriptions of the same event must naturally have a “* concordance.” The book, 
however, may be recommended as a clear analysis of the historical events of 
Scripture from Genesis to the close of the Acts of the Apostles, with a refer- 
ence to the chapter and verse, not only where the first narrative will be 
found, but any further statements. There is also a variety of subsidiary 
matter,—as sketches of Jewish history for the periods during which Scripture 
is silent, a chronological table, &c.) 

The Ethics of the Sabbath. By David Pirret. 

[An attempt to establish from natural reason the obligation of the Sabbath 
as the observance now exists in this country, as well as to prove that the 
State has no right to permit the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sunday. 
The reasoning is loose and inconclusive ; the composition very diffuse. ]} 

The Electric Telegraph Popularized. With one hundred Illustrations, 
By Dions sius Lardner, D.C.L., &c. From “The Museum of Science 
and Art.” 

[Dr. Lardner’s aim in this publication is to render the subject of the electric 
telegraph ‘‘intelligible to all who can read, irrespective of any previous 
scientific acquirements’’: and exceedingly well he has accomplished his in- 
tention. The nature of electricity, so far as it is known or conjectured, and 
the principles of its application to telegraphic uses, are lucidly explained. 
Descriptions are then given of the principal lines and modes of working them, 
as well as of the subaqueous undertakings. To these more strictly scientific 
topics Dr. Lardner adds a little of what may be called the gossip of the sub- 
ject,—as its uses in the detection of criminals, and the various messages it 
transmits. There is also some account of the other purposes to which the 
electric power may be applied. The book is copiously illustrated by cuts of 
a very explanatory kind. Altogether, Dr. Lardner’s Electric Telegraph is 
an interesting volume, giving much in a small compass. ] 

An Introduction to the Study of Jurisprudence ; being 2 Translation of 
the general part of Thibaut’s System des Pandekten Rechts. With 
Notes and Illustrations by Nathaniel Lindley, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

[Eight editions during the lifetime of the author, and a ninth after his de- 
cease, bear witness to the value which his countrymen attach to Thibaut’s 
System of Roman Jurisprudence; though the English mind might per- 
haps consider that his divisions and subdivisions were too minute, if not 
pedantic, and his exposition rather tending to curt generalization. To thie 
translation, designed as an introduction to the study of the civil law, for 
the English law student, Mr. Lindley has added notes, and in the appendix 
a parallel view of the English law to the topics of the text, which almost 
forms a treatise of itself.) 

Handbook of French Literature, Historical, Biographical, and Critical. 

{A very useful and able coup d’wil of French literature from the time of the 
earliest Troubadours to the present age. Till the formation of the existing 
language, the specimens are translated; but the specimens, except for the 
very early times, are the least important feature: indeed they are too few in 
number to furnish very satisfactory samples. The value of the book consists 
in its general picture of the early French literature, and the manners and 
morals it embodies, as well as in the biographical notices of individual 
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authors, and the estimates of their works. Zhe Handbook of French 
Literature supplies a want, and supplies it very well.] 


Past Meridian. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. ae 
[A series of pleasant papers on advanced life or old age; pointing out the 
good that may attend the ‘past meridian” of life, and the best way of 
making the most of it. Mrs, Sigourney’s essay on the endurance of the 
mental faculties, with the long array of persons-whose powers have endured 
to threescore and ten or later, is an encouraging paper. The book is an 
American edition, imported by Messrs, Hall and Virtue.) 

The Family Feud. By Adam Hornbook. (Routledge’s Series of 
Original Novels.) p . 

[An original novel, containing nearly if not quite as much printed matter 
as a three-volume work at a guinea and a hall, and to be had for certainly 
not more than two shillings! Neither is the book itself inferior to many of 
those high-priced fictions that have fallen in our way; though the author, 
Adam Hornbook, is at starting rather wordy and diffuse, and prone to take 
liberties with his subject and his reader. ] 

The First Four Books of Milton's Paradise Lost ; with copious Notes, 
Grammatical, Classical, and Critical. For the use of Pupil-Teachers, 
Training Colleges, and the higher classes of Schools, By C. W. 
Connon, M.A., Author of “* A System of English Grammar,” &c. 

[This edition is primarily designed for teachers in training schools, and other 
persons who have not had the advantage of a classical education. Mr, Con- 
non holds, truly, that though the meaning of Milton’s words may be gene- 
rally understood, their full import can only be attained by varied knowledge, 
the acquisition of which in the perusal may be made to serve the purposes 
of classical reading, as a mental discipline. The original notes will scarcely 
fulfil this intention; though the publication forms a good annotated edition 
of the first four books of Paradise Lost } 

Two Battle-Pieces. By Henry Lushington, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and Franklin Lushington, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

[The poem on the battle of the Alma is a vigorous and graphic piece of 
writing, especially the stanza on the charge; but there is something of 
affectation in the expression, and the closing line to cach stanza is cumbrous. 
The Battle of Inkerman is spirited, but too detailed: it reads less like 
poetry t!.an the version of a newspaper correspondent’s account. ] 

Russia and her Czars: illustrated by Engravings of the Kremlin, and 
the Church of Saint Basil, Moscow, from Original Views. By E. J. 
Brabazon, Author of * Gutlines of the History of Ireland.” 

[A compilation in which the personal characteristies of the Russian monarchs 
and their principal courtiers constitute the leading matter in the form of 
actions, anecdotes, and individual traits. The narrative is clear and readable ; 
the reticctions are mostly just, but neither deep in thought nor striking in 
expression. | 

The House that Jack Built, Philosophically Considered and Practically 
Illustrated. 

[A neat jeu d’esprit. The designs are done in an intentionally infantine 
style, but with a spice of hearty fun which entails a laugh inevitable: let 
the sceptic try the experiment with “the man all tattered and torn kissing 
the milkmaid all forlorn,” or with “the cock that crowed in the morn 
waking the priest all shaven and shorn.”’ The version which is given of 
the nursery story affects a moralizing tone, which also has its turns of 
humour. The whole is printed by the anastatic process. } 


The Historical Pocket Annual, for 1855. By Dr. Be rgel. 


[A chronicle of the principal events of last year, under the day of their | 
It is on the same plan as the ‘Chronicle of Occurrences” in | 


occurrence, 
the Companion to the British Almanack : but fuller, and includes the deaths 
of distinguished men. It is a useful publication, for the desk, table, or 
pocket. ] 

Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. Printed for the Blind. 
[The peculiarity of this publication is the ruised letters, to enable the words 
to be read by the touch.) 


1e seventh volume of Dr. Smith’s comprehensive edition of the ecline 
Tl th vol f Dr. Smit! t hensive edition of the “ Decl 


and Fall’’ in Murray’s British Classics, stands forthas the firstreprint of the | 


week. Akin to Gibbon’s celebrated work, at least as far as general subject 
is in question, comes Messrs. Black’s new edition of Scott’s * Life of Nupo- 
leon,” to be published in parts, with Turner's illustrations, ‘The present 
number bas, besides a portrait of Napoleon, a view of the Simplon, with 
infantry on the march, reduced to insignificance amid the vastuess of nature. 
Closely connected in point of authorship with the Life, is the Railway 
Edition of ‘ Kob Roy,” for eighteenpence, The second volume of Mr. Jesse's 
* Court of England under the Stuarts’’ comes down to the death of Charles 
the Second. Donne’s “Essays in Divinity”? forms a neat volume. ‘ A 
Few Words to the Jews,”’ by the late Charlotte Montefiore, is a new edition, 
though not so expressed on the titlepage. ‘The others explain themselves ; 
or, like ** The Pocket Peerage,” or ‘* The Year-Look of Facts,’”’ are so well 
known for their uses as to need neither explanation nor recommendation. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Wy Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot. 
Edited, with additional Notes, by William Smith, LL.D. In eight 
volumes. Volume VII. With Portrait und Maps. (Murray's bri- 
tish Classics.) 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
French Revolution. By Sir Walter Svott, Burt. 

Rob hoy. By Sir Walter Seott, Bart. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, in- 
cluding the Protectorate. By Join Heneage Jesse. New edition, re- 
vised. In three volumes, Volume II. (Bentley’s Monthly Volumes.) 

Essays in Ihtivinity. By John Donne, D.D., sometime Dean of St. 
Paul's, Edited by Augustus Jessopp, M.A., ot St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland ; Genealogical and 
Historical Notices of the Families of the Nobility ; the Archbishops 
and Bishops; a List of Titles of Courtesy ; a Haronetage of the 
United Kingdom; the Privy Council, &c. By Henry Rumsey 
Forster, of the Morning Jost. Fitth year. Reviscd by the Nobility. 
he Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements of the pust year, in Mechanics 
and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zo6- 
logy and Botany, Geology and Geography, Meteorology and Astrono- 
my. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Editor of * Lhe Arcana of Science and 
Art,” &c. 

A Few Words to the Jews. By One of Themselves. 

The History of Englaud. By ilumeand Smollett. 
tion by the Reverend T. 8. Hughes, B.D., &e. 
lume XI. 

Ruth Hall: a Domestic Tule of the Present Time. 


With a preliminary View of the 
Part L 











With the Continua- 
A new edition. Vo- 


By Fanny Fern. 





be conscientious and in earnest, 


New Seriar. 


A Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary, English, Technological, ang 
Scientific; containing an extensive collection of words, terms, and 
phrases in the various departments of Literature, Science, and Art - 
together with numerous Obsolete, Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, 
found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, and Scott, not included in pre. 
vious English Dictionaries. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. Parts I. and Ir 


PAMPHLETs. 


Suggestions on the Organization of the | Apostacy from Islamism. With a Let. 
British Army, in a Letter to the Right ter from Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart, 
Honourable Earl Grey. By Robert Al- to M. George Tisch, Pasteur, Pregje 
len, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. dent of the Directing (Lyons) Com. 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin, C.B., mittee of the Evangelical Alliance, 
K.C.H. A Narrative of the Circum- (F rench Speaking Section,) and the Re- 
stances and Causes which led to the ply of the Lyons Committee. 

Failure of the Searching Expeditions | 7he Church and Church Diet; or Kirch- 
sent by Government and others for the entag. A Sermon preached in the 
rescue of Sir John Franklin. By Rear- Church of Frederickstadt, Berlin, Se 

Admiral Sir John Ross, C.B., K.C.S., tember 25, 1853. By J. H. Merle Dan 
K.S.A., &e. bigné, D.D. Reprinted from “ Evan. 

Peace. A Sermon on Peace, and the Du- gelical Christendom,” with an Intro. 

ties of the Christian at the present duction by the Reverend W. Carus 

Crisis. Preached on Christmas Day, by Wilson, M.A. 

the Reverend J. A. Emerton, D.D. . ps : 

pes ’ - ‘— ” | The Lord’s Prayer Familiarly Explained: 

Principal of Hanwell College, Middle- | “"¢. secially adapted for Youth, "By _ 

— : P bella Burt. 

ec according to the Pattern in the Hea- | __ " 

vens. A Sermon preached at Hudders- | Zhe Fourteenth Annual Report and Tran. 

sactions of the Royal Society for the 


field, December 21, 1854, at the open- . é 
ing of the Unitarian Chureh, Fitawil- | ’remotion and Improvement of the 
Growth of Flax in Ireland; with an 


liam Street. By James Martineau. 

Thought on the Closing Year. A Sermon Appendix, \c. 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, on December 31, 1854. By George 
Rawlinson, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, and Public Examiner. 
With an Appendix on the Examination 
of Dissenters. 

Christianity in Turkey. Correspondence 
of the Governments of Christendom re- 
lating to Executions in Turkey for 





Romaic and Modern Greek Compared 
one an and with Ancient 
By James Clyde, M.A. 


wea ther 
Greek. 
The Ladies’ Guide to Life Assurance 
briefly showing the necessity for its 
more extended practice amongst the 
female community, and the benefits 
to be obtained through its medium, 
By a Lady. 





~ | v > 4 
HH WGI. 
Songs for a Winter Night. By Edward Francis Fitzwilliam, 
Director of the Haymarket Theatre. 

The composer of these songs, who is the son of the late Mrs. Fitz- 
william, is known as the author of several pleasing and popular ballads, 
in which there is a vein of natural and expressive English melody. In the 
present collection there is much that is good; but the author, as he be- 
comes more ambitious, becomes more artificial, Le has fallen into the 
common error of being afraid to be simple, and has adopted the Teutonic 
crudities of the day. Pretty ideas are marred by abrupt and unrelative 
modulations ; and when the entire melody is good it is loaded with a 
laboured and perplexing accompaniment. For instance, in “ The Re- 
concilement,”’ the verses (by Shefiield Duke of Buckingham) are united to 
a simple air in the old Knglish style, with a puzzling, syncopated ac- 
companiment, whichis quite out of character. ‘The best of these songs are 
the simplest. ‘Give thee good morrow, busy bee ’’—(Miss Mitlord’s 
words)—“* Maudit Printemps’ (Béranger)—‘* Come, brothers, come” 
(Kérner)—*“ If you become a nun, dear” (Leigh Iunt)—in style, 
melody, and accompaniment, are unexceptionable. 


Musical 

















Fine 


BRITISH 


Arts. 
THE INSTITUTION, 

Xelatively, this deserves to be called a good exhibition. The number 
of successful, fair, and promising pictures, is very decidedly above 
the average; being, indeed, suflicient to keep alive in the visitor's 
mind a tone of pleasurable alertness in exchange for the wearisome and 
deadened dejection with which he has been wont, in past years, to turn 
from platitude No. 1 to platitude Nos. 2, 3, 4, and so on, wiih scarcely a 
gap or two, If all the good works had been properly hung, we might 
even have been inclined, spite of many shortcomings, to pronounce the 
show satisiactory ; and none the less so for owing little or nothing to 
Royal Academicians or other “ legitimate’’ objects of homage. 

Mr. Glass has by this time identified his name with moonlight cava- 
liers. Such addiction to alimited and peculiar range of subjects, tending 
as it clearly does to manner and mechanism, must be regretted in the ab- 
stract; but, bearing this caution in mind, we can thoroughly enjoy Mr. 
Gilass’s ‘* Border Spear,” as one of his most masterly productions, and a 
very complete work of its class. It has plenty of strength, and, what is 
better, reserved strength. ‘The forward motion in the horse is remarke 
able; and the expression of set determination in the trooper, who goes 
about his night-raid like a man of business, resolute and prepared, isthe 
very thing for the subject,—a determination which seems to have com- 
municated itself to the animal as well. The effect is that of a dark night 
invuded by partial glimpses of the moon, which gleams on a sheet of 
water in the background, but is held captive overhead by slaty-coloured 
clouds. “ Elena,” the heroine of the second part of Taylor's Philip van 
Artevelde, is a head broad and deep in colour,---too juvenile, but not un- 
successfully characterized. ‘“ The Mid-day Meal,” a cart with horses by 
the side of a half-excavated saudbank, is one of those unembellished but 
well-managed studies not infrequent irom Mr, Gilass’s hand. ‘The 




















| tawny hue of the bank is a disadvantage pictorially; but the sky 


with surging white cloud seeming to the eye immediately behind that 
bank is particularly good. A noticeable picture is the “ Death of St. Os- 
wald, Archbishop of York, a.p. 992,” by Mr. Burchett--whose name 
will be recollected by some persons from a not dissimilar subject which 
he exhibited a few years ago, the Death of the Venerable Bede, There 
is considerable advance in the present work, although not of such @ 
kind as proves a natural vocation in the painter. Marked and equal care 
is evident upon every part of it; upon the subordinate monks us well as 
the saint, the poor men whose feet he has been charitably washing, and 
the other members of the main group, and upon the rude paintings of 
appropriate subjects on the wall, Each figure is an individual; not ne- 
cessanly a successful one, for some of the expressions are too obvious oF 
too sentimental; still, the painter has in each intended some point of 
character or action, whose variation and careful presentment show him to 
The orderly manner in which refection 
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————— re * ° 
roceeds in the background indicates the unexpectedness of the saint's 


sath. On the colour and manipulation of the picture, no less than on 
the telling of the story, every care has been bestowed, with a good result 
of vividness and force, though a tendency exists to too much blackness 
in the shadows. The feeling partakes, as it should, of the monkish, with- 
out grimace or pretence. Altogether the work is a creditable one ; whose 

qualities —dependent as they are on the artist’s diligent self-respect 
~ cannot fail of receiving an accession of strength with every renewed 


Another commendable artist is Mr. Gale; whose “ Incursion of the 
Danes—Saxon Women watching the Conflict,” unites to his usual mi- 
nuteness of handling a something, in the figure of the young mother 
whose poor heart sinks within her, of more dramatic ability than he had 
before attained. The Danes and Saxons exerting themselves down in 


| 


The only question as to the propriety of the step is, whether the ex- 
amples are exempt from reasonable prospect of damage. ‘ Assuming that 
fit precautions have been taken on that head, we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce this the right way of interpreting a central institution for a na- 
tional object and paid for by national funds. It is hoped—and fairly so 
—that such temporary collections from the London museum and local 
possessors may inspire the ambition for permanent collections. The in- 
genuity of human perverseness, however, is inexhaustible; possibly, they 
may extinguish ambition of that kind by mecting it with a half-measure, 
But one may hope not. 

Birmingham will be the first place at which the Marlborough House 


| caravan will make its halt, there to remain from the concluding days of 


the plain are too much like puppets; and that gloriously beau- | 


tiful aspect of the sea when purple shadows lie along the clear 
green depths has been attempted not with greai success. “St. 


conventional make-believe of religious sentiment. The hands 
especially well painted; and so indeed is the whole thing, although 
the blue of the star-lit sky is not the right tint, nor the light on the figure 
properly accounted for, The sort of screen of gold and crimson brocad: 
which bisects the background is imitated without any particular meaning 
from pictures of the early schools. In “Hamlet and Ophelia,—a 
sketch,” Mr. Egley shows a certain independence. There may not 
be much suggested by it, nevertheless it transcends the mere hack- 
neyed stage notion of the subject ; even the long yellow Danish 
hair of Hamlet indicates a certain effort beyond the mental power of 
many a bepraised painter of the day. Nice interiors with figures are 
contributed by Mr. Earl and Mr. Deane, The “Interior of a Cottage 
near Stratford-on-Avon,” by the former, is ighted with great skill through 
the bright window with its strip of green curtain, and pleasantly peopled 
with a comely girl andadog. ‘The Hot Breakfast" is one of those ca- 
nine studies at which Mr. Earl is an adept; his other two are poor— 
“The Dream of the Shepherd’ even asinine. Mr. Deane de- 
velopes his genuine picturesque gift in his subject from “ Anne Hatha- 
way’s House, Shottery”; and also, though in a less degree, in “ The 
Angel’s Whisper.” ity that he sticks at picturesqueness, innocent of 
thought or meaning. Cruikshank’s “ Run-away Knock’’—which has 
called to the house-door a footman monsirously unwieldy, and a pack of 
eight pet dogs, and to the window two or three human faces and a scream- 
ing parrot—is irresistibly laughable, the dogs a cure for a hypochondriac : 
but it is scarcely a picture. In single heads or figures, the public knows 
the styles of Mr. Buckner, Mr. Inskipp, Mr. Wyburd, Mr. Sant, and bis 
imitator Mr. J. E. Collins, all more or less tinctured with mawkishness, 
which culminates in Mr. Barraud’s coining of Bible-subjects into a basest 
of base money that still passes current with wilful dupes, and Mr. De- 
sanges’s theatrical prurience. Besides these, we have a “ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange ”’ 








8 Dog” 





es,” without reaching high in expression, is above the foolish | 
! 
are 


February to the end of March. 
House before being started. 
Another matter which oceupies the Department’s attention is the ap- 
proaching Paris Exhibition. We learn that all the great branches of in- 
dustry of the United Kingdom are considered to be “ effectively repre- 
sented.” Twenty-six local committees have been formed in the manu- 
facturing districts: the greatest number of contributors—ninety-three— 
come from Birmingham, the next from Sheffield. The quality of the 


The specimens have been visible at Gore 


| contributions is announced to be greatly superior to what it was in our 


| own division in 1851, as the limits of space have insured the rejection 
| of “all that did not attain to a high standard of excellence.” 


| tions of its 


from Mr, Wilson Dyer, who shows the capacity of a | 


broad and disciplined colourist, but has left the face bard and common, | 


if tolerably free from affectation or other positively bad qualities. 

“ Tigh art” and the upper walks of genre have some damaging cava- 
lieri-serventi in this gallery. Mr. Joy's “ Interview between Queen Eli- 
zabeth and the Countess of Nottingham” is an imbecility with which 
Mr. Selous pairs off in “ Gil Blas relating his Adventure of Camilla and 
the Ring to the Licentiate Sedillo,” and “The Decision of the Caskets ” 
from Zhe Merchant of Veni Mr. Hopley, crushing censor of naughty 
Preraphaclites, gives them another revenge by exhibiting “ Vicissitudes 
of Science, Second Subject—Mich: 
Medici.” Marvellous is the Michaelangelism of Mr. Rowan ; it is 
General Tom Thumb over again in Napoleon’s regimentals. As 
for Mr. Naish, he is a man of some cleverness—which his fairy- 
piece here, as well as previous productions, will show; but the in- 
fatuation of “the grand style” has made him stultify himself sadly in 
“The Swoon of Endymion,’—a miscellany of limbs, backs, and fronts, 
of impossible semi-draped Nereids, all of a single hot flesh tint. The 
“Death of Beverley the Gamester,” by Mr. Chester Wilson, is the last 
scene of a stage play, not : yet the dying man is not badly ex- 
pressed. <An ordinary, whicl a very foolish and worthless, Good- 
all heads the domestic pictures. Mr. Hemsley, in “ Children and But- 
terfly,” shows 1 ro tis agreeable than he does in such 















affairs as his other performance. s atthe Lodge,” by Mr. Wehuert, 
possesses the interest of being an oil-picture by one who can be a good 
water-colour painter, but has nothing else of value: Mr. W. Underhill is 





as vapid as evcr, though “* Mountain Solitude” is not one of his worst. Mr. 
J. D. Watson, in * The Village Cobbler,” and Mr. Nalder in‘t Le Chapeau 
de Paille,” display truth of the literal order; the first especially, which is 
very competently done, promises better things. Mr, Smart’s “ Rejected 
Picture ”’—a sentimental version of the story how a daub of a Saracen’s 
head is brougl k from an obdurate hanging committee to a neatly- 
bearded and dejected artist in his domestic circle—is quite as comic as it 
is sentimental. This picture of a rejected picture ought by rights to 
have been a rejected picture itself. But the decree might seem “ hard- 
hearted” in the face of so pathetic an appeal ad misericordiam. Mr. 
Stirling, who dist ished himseli at the Academy last year, has selected 
in “ The Lesson” a ghtful and suggestive subject—an old country- 
woman teaching a child its letters from a tomb-stone ; but the little pic- 
ture is hung at such a height as to make it quite impossible to form any 
judgment upon its particular descrvings, 
We reserve uutil next week some remarks on the landscapes, 














THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

A long-contemplated measure of the active directing body of this 
Department is to be initiated on a complete scale. The Museum of 
Ornamental Art at Marlborough House is designed for “ the illustration, 
by actual monuments, of all art which finds its material expression in ob- 
jects of utility, or in wor f 


ks the intention of which is avowedly decora- 
tive” : so, with dubious precision, it is officially described. From this 
museum small sclectior bjects of a portable nature have, on previous 
occasions, been temporarily lent to provincial schools of art ; now * an epi- 
tome of the entire collection is intended to be circulated in a similar man- 
ner,” —with the proVident condition that other works of decorative art 
shall be lent from the several neighbourhoods, for exhibition concurrently 
with the muscum specimens. 








sofo 


vel Angelo in the Gardens of the 


NORWEGIAN SCENERY.* 

Though Englishmen have a tolerably definite general notion of the 
aspect of Norwegian nature, it is not often they see accurate representa- 
particular scenes. Mr, West has hitherto been, we think, the 
only exhibiting painter who makes it his stock subject. 

The large and handsome volume before us presents many scenes of 
picturesque grandeur. It contains twelve plates and a vignette, prefaced 
by some general remarks, and each subject accompanied by a few words 
of description, Gousta Fjeld, the highest mountain in Norway, is the 
first; and of this the original picture now hangs on the walls of the 
British Institution. Krogleven, Vossevangen, Borgund Church, the River 
Lierdal, are other mountain-scenes. The first portrays with effect a pros- 
pect of fair water, field, and hills, saluting the eye through the opening of 
the rocky gorge. The church, built in 1134 entirely of pine, is one of the 
oldest in Norway. The last-mentioned subject has more of an English 
aspect than others, were not the mountains on so great a scale, Of the 
Fjords, or intersecting inlets of water which form so prominent a feature 
of the scenery, three plates are given—Hardanger Fjord, Sér Fjord, and 
Oifjord Vand; and of the Waterfalls, or Foses, three also, each of dis- 
tinct character. The Riuckan Fos, or Smoking Fall, justifies its name 
by the blinding ferment of spray into which it dashes itself for ever. 
The Skjarven Fos, falling in grand gradation from one ledge to another, 
is the most picturesque in the common sense. The Viéring Fos pours 
itself in one thih stream 900 feet long down a precipice horribly perpen- 
dicular. 

The artistic merit of the views is considerable. Though not strikingly 
original or peculiar in manner, they are well treated, both by Mr. 
Randell and by the thoroughly-trained French lithographer to whom he 
has prudently intrusted their execution : every part is finished with care, 
and the whole bears evidence of consideration and skill. 


from Original Pietures by James Randell, Esq. Drawn on 


* Views in Norway: 
Published by Colnaghi. 


Stone by Eugéne Ciceri. 


BARNARD ON LANDSCAPE+PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS,* 


This work appeared in numbers, the first of which we noticed at the 
time of its publication. We then expressed distrust of all the stereotyped 
attempts to teach art by theories or precepts. The artist is the man who 
finds these out for himself, or practises them even perhaps unconsciously ; 
and the man who does not will scarcely produce anything to justify the 
claborate teaching he may have received. Nature and Practice constitute 
the true firm for teaching landscape-painting ; critical or theoretical 
works on the subject being interesting to those who understand it, but 
not very effective for tutoring beginners. Waiving this general ob- 
jection, one may commend Mr. Barnard’s book as the result of long 
practice and teaching, easily written, and replete with matter. Where it 
deals with strictly technical points, which it often does—as, for instance, 
in specifying the particular pigments to be used for rendering particular 
objects or effects—it comes to the legitimate range of artistic precepts, and 
the objection we have stated does not apply. The work is prettily got 
up: it is illustrated with plates printed in colour, and with wood-cuts ; 
the former, clever fac-similes of water-colour paintings, and possessing 
in other respects a facility and telling skill which will atone to most eyes 
for a want of the severer qualities of a designer, Altogether the book 


| presents so much attraction as to be tolerably certain of a success, 





The Theory and Practice of Landscape-Painting in Water-Colours. Illustrated 
of twenty-four Designs, coloured Diagrams, and numerous Wood-cuts ; 
With two extra Prints on Simultaneous Contrasts. By George Barnard, Professor 
of Drawing at Ragby School; Author of ** Handbook of Foliage and Foreground 
Drawing,” &c. Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process. Published by Orr and Go, 


by a series 


LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3. 


[From the Oficial Return.]} 


HEALTH OF 
















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845 °54. 
Symotic Diseases ......secesseceees seeeeeee seecceeresss sesoseee 297.6 
Dropsy, ¢ es of uncertain or variable seat, 46.1 
Tubercular Diseases .....ccceccccscccccccccecescececese seeeeese 4 
Diseases o Nerves, and Senses o 2.3 
Diseases « errrereee rrr soece 41.4 
Diseases of ‘ of Respira h eee 230.1 
Diseases of the Stomach, l other Organs of Digestion .. 0.7 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 6.4 ccsccccccceccesecseeeteeesenses 13.1 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, @c, .....+.0+ ° 8.9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, . . 
Diseases of the Sain, ( ar Tissue, &C. 4.0. eee 
Malformations. ... . ‘ 
Premature Birth .. 5 
Atrophy ....cceees 22.5 
Ace 4 
BUSEeR. cccccccccccescsccveccoes 9.9 
vi 23.7 





| (including unspecified Causes) sesccreseeseeeeess 1,103.2 
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HE CRIMEA AND THE WAR.— 
The SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXCI. is NOW READY. 
Joun men Albemarle Street. 





Svo. ls. 
HE NAVAL OPERATIONS in the 
BLACK SEA, and the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. 
dae: Sir Howaro Dovetas, Bart. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


NURSES FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
This day, Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OSPITALS and SISTER HOODS. 


“* By love serve one another.”—Gat. v. 13. 
= een Albemarle Street. 





Wood-cuts ‘VEL. 8vo. 6s. 
HE ART of TRA or Hints on 
the Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild 
Countries. By Francis Gatron, Author of “ Travels 
in South Africa.” 
Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, with Wood- -cuts, ‘Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—The 
Murder of Becket — Becket’s Shrine -- The Black 
Prince. By the Rey. A. P. Stantey, M.A. Canon of 
Canterbury. 

Joun” ‘Murray, Albemarle Street. 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S YORKSHIRE. 
This day, Second Edition, with 36 Plates, 8vo. L5s. 
HE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, and SEA- 

COAST of YORKSHIRE. With Essays on the 





Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the ! 


Country. By Joun Putities, F.R.S. Deputy Reader 
of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
Joun | Murray, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR STORY- BOOKS FOR CHILDRE N. 
This day is published, 
HE MONASTERY aud the MOUN- 


TAIN CHURCH. By the Author of “ 
through the Mist.” With Wood-cuts. Il6nio. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH the MIST: 
or Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good 
Men. New Edition. ben Wood-cuts. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


WALKS and TALKS, By Avnr Ina. 
‘With Wood-cuts. l6mo. 5s. 


STORIES SELECTED from the HIS. 


4s. 


TORY of ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. With 
Wood-cuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
v. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 


the Author of ‘ 
Fourth Edition. 


* Stories from atateny of England.” 
18mo. = 


Sunlight } 


THE FABLES of “ESOP, for Old and | 


the Rev. Tuomas 


Young. A New Version. 
h 100 Wood-cuts. 


¥ 

James. Twenty-first Edition. it 

16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HISTORIC: AL AND ge te AL W ORKS 
Y 


LORD MAHON 


Now ready, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
—1783. Third and revised Edition. 
THE SAME. Popular Edition. 


Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713 
Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


7 vols. 8vo. 93s. 
GT. 
THE “ FORTY-FLVE”; 
of the Rebellion in Scotland, in 1745. 
the History of England. Sixth Thousand. 


HISTORY of the WAR of the SUC- 
CESSION in SPAIN. Sccond Edition. Map. 8vo. 


lis. v. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SE- 
COND; or Extracts from the Correspondence of the 
Hon. ALExanpke Srannore, British Minister at Ma- 
drid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 


6s. 6d. vi. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ES- 
SAYS. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Fourth 
Thousand. Post 8vo. b 


LIFE of LOUIS, PRINCE of CONDE, 


Surnamed the Great. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo. 


6s. _ 
LIFE of BELISARIUS. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


7 vols. 


or a Narrative 
Reprint.d from 
Post 8vo. 





THE STORY of JOAN of ARC. | 
Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE a ee WORKS OF DR. YOUNG. 
18mo. price 10s. cloth ms 
HE "COMPLETE WORKS, POETRY 
AND PROSE, OF THE REV. EDWARD 
YOUNG, LL.D. formerly Rector of Welwyn, Hert- 
fordshire, &c. Revised and collated with the Earliest 
Editions. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
by Joux Doran, LL.D, With 8 Illustrations on Steel, 
and a Portrait. 

“ We pay no slight compliment to this volume (Wil- 
mott’s Cowper) when we say, that the text appears to 
have been as carefully watched, if we may so speak, as 
that of Young, by James Nichols, the painstaking 
Editor of that poet’s Complete Works.” — Athenwum. 

* With the Life of Young by Dr. Doran we are much 
pieneed. It is well written; and it really gives some 

telligible account of the life, character, and fortunes 
of Young. ‘The book is from the printing-press of 
James Nichols, who also ab!y performs the duty of | 
Edivor.” —Literary Gazette. 
London: Wiiu1,m Troe and Co, 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 








es 


This day, with copious Illustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. 
Author of the “ Life of Constable.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





——$—__ 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR-LAW: 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Sir GEORGE NICHOLIS, K.C.B. 


Late Poor-law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor-law Board. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; and KNIGHT and Co. Fleet Street. 


HANDBOOK TO CHURCH AND STATE. 











This day is published, an entirely New and thoroughly revised Edition, post 8vo. price 6s. 


MURRAY'S OFFICIAL HANDBOOK ; 


BEING AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
AUTHORITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 











AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
RUSSIAN MANNERS AND SOCIETY 


DURING A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 45s.; or large paper, in 4to. 84s. 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT, 


Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends and the 
Specifications of his Patents. 
WITH INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR. 
By JAS. P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERY. 











This day, with a Chart, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS : 


WITH A 
TABLE OF THE CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF ITALY. 


Designed as a Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Italy. 
By a LADY. 
Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 











This day, with many Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: 


A VIEW OF THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES OF MODERN SOCIETY, AND THE RESULTS 
OF LABOUR, CAPITAL, AND SKILL. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


By the same Author, 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 
Also, 
THE OLD PRINTER AND THE MODERN PRESS. 
Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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